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American Boy Watch il 


PRODUCT OF 


SOe 


OVE alive... what a watch this American Boy is! Smart 
8) igs a a Sleek as a thoroughbred. Slim, trim and 
snappy on your wrist. A beauty if there ever was one! 


And what timekeeping this American Boy delivers! You 
can: depend upon it... it’s rugged, it’s reliable, and it’s 
SHOCK-PROOF . . . which means it’s built for hard, active 
service out o’doors. 


There are six distinctive American Boy styles . . . each 
brilliantly chromium finished (it won’t tarnish!) . . . each 
with a durable radium dial . . . each priced at $9.75 (easy 
on the purse!) And because it is made by WESTFIELD, it 
means that the American Boy is the best watch value the 
money can buy. Get an eye-full of the American Boy at 
your neighborhood jeweler. It’s YOUR watch! 


WESTFIELD WATCH COMPANY, 1 West 47th Street, New York 
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You don’t have to travel 


as fast as the other fellow 
to beat him 


Soeaet a statement may sound so con- 
trary to common sense, or self-contra- 
dictory, as to be almost silly—and yet it may be 
true in fact. 


That is what is called a paradox. 


This word comes from the Greek language, as do 
so many of our most telling expressions. 


In Greek the word was paradoxon which, in 
turn, is made up of two Greek words—para, 
meaning beside or contrary to, and doxa, mean- 
ing opinion. 


Writers frequently use a paradox—that is, they 
make a paradoxical state- 
ment—in order to score 
a point or drive home 
a thought effectively. 


A paradox arrests atten: 
tion quickly and prompts 
the reader to pause and 
think, even though itmay 
make him smile or in- 
spire a chuckle of mirth. 


But a paradox is really a serious weapon for both 
writer and speaker and you will find plenty of 
paradoxes in the Bible. For example, St. Paul, 
in his Second Epistle to the Corinthians, Chap- 
ter 6, uses this paradoxical phrase: 


“As having nothing, yet possessing all things.” 


Modern secular writers use the paradox, among 


them, notably, Gilbert K; 
Chesterton who has a 
happy faculty for this 
form of expression. It is 
among the most character- 
istic qualities of his 
style. 


We would like to make a 
statement about Cadillac 
and La Salle motor 
cars that, on the surface, 
seems contradictory, but 
yet is true in fact. In other 
words, it is a Cadillac- 
La Salle paradox. It is 
this: 


Cadillac and La Salle owners 
beat the other fellow without driving as fast. 


That, on the face of it, seems impossible—con- 
trary tocommon sense. Howcan 
youget from one place toanother 
in a motor car before the other 
fellow covers the same distance 
unless you use more speed 
than he does? Yet in a Cadillac 
or La Salle, owners tell us they 
do this every day. They are not . 
obliged to resort to high speeds \ 
to make time. ae We. 
Cadillac and La Salle, with their famous V-type 
eight-cylinder engines, are 
among the fastest and most 
powerful cars on the road. But 
speed alone is not sufficient to 
make time—especially where, 
as today, we have congested 
trafic to consider and in long 
cross-country driving the vari- 
ous hazards of the road 
which, due to the increase 
in travel by motor, are more 
of a factor than ever before. 


To make time today, in addition to abundant 


CAD EL LAC 


speed, you must have simplification of control. 


You control your car by means of the steering 
mechanism, the brakes and the gear shift. If you 
simplify these things, they are easier to operate. 
You save time in driving as well as effort. Cadillac 
engineers have given very careful attention to 
the: simplification of these vital portions of 
Cadillac and La Salle cars. As a result, they have 
actually achieved a new measure of handling 
ease in steering, braking and gear-shifting, 


The new Syncro-Mesh Silent-Shift Transmission, 
for example, is far simpler and easier to operate 
than any gear-shifting mechanism hitherto used. 
When you drive a Cadillac or La Salle, you don’t 
have to tug at your gears. You don’t have to 
pause momentarily in neutral. You make the 
shifts instantly whenever you wish under any 
conditions. They are quick, silent, clashless, 


You have a similar advantage over the other 
in guiding and 
maneuvering your car 
through congested traffic, 
in parking manipulations 
or in cross-country 
driving, because of the 
greater simplicity and 
ease of the new Har- 
monized Steering System. 


fellow 


So, too, you will “have 
it on him” in braking, because you will have 
Cadillac-La Salle Safety-Mechanical Four-Wheel 
Brakes. They are unfailing because they 
cannot overheat, easier because of 15 sets 
of roller bearings and more positive because 
the patent brake shoes always give -full surface 
action, 


All these important advantages mean more miles 
per hour with greater safety. They are time 


savers; not time consumers. 


And that is why we venture to say: “In a Cadillac 
or La Salle you don’t have to travel as fast as the 
other fellow to beat him.” 


- LASALLE 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


OSHAWA, CANADA 


Be up-to-date— 
drive an Eight 


All of America’s finest cars are Eights. 

At the 1930 New York Automobile 
Show, more eights were displayed than 
sixes and fours combined. 

An Eight has won the Indianapolis 
5oo-mile classic for nine straight years. 

An Eight—a Studebaker —holds the 
greatest endurance and speed record in 
history: 30,000 miles in 26,326 consecu- 
tive minutes. 


An 800-Acre 


ae of speed, of choking 
dust by day and blinding lights by 
night. A world where motor cars are 
given the “third degree” to make them 
yield the secrets of “what makes them 
tick.” A world where nothing is taken 
for granted; where the constant de- 
mand is prove it! 


Each year, Studebaker cars average 
three million miles in test driving, get- 
ting the facts for Studebaker engineers. 
At the Proving Ground are samples of 
motoring conditions all over the world. 
The smoothest of boulevards runs side 
by side with the roughest country lane 
you can imagine. Here are steep hills, 
sand holes, mud sloughs and dusty gravel 
highways. Here is the speed bowl where 
the sky is the limit—and no speed cops. 
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Fact 


Here is the temperature room where 
30 degrees below zero today can be 
changed to 140 in the shade tomorrow. 


Here was perfected the ball bearing 
spring shackle, pioneered by Stude- 
baker. Here were developed the flash- 
ing performance, and the lion-hearted 
stamina which has won for Studebaker 
more American stock car records 
than all other makes 
combined, and the 
greatest record for sus- 
tained speed in the 
history of transporta- 
tion —thirty thousand 
(30,000) miles in 
26,326 consecutive 
minutes. 


Write today for 
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Farm 
— Studebaker’s Million-Dollar Proving Ground 


your copy of the story of this great 
800-acre outdoor laboratory. It will 
ptove interesting to both you and 
Dad. It gives you the “lowdown” 
on the constant research and test- 
ing which lies behind Studebaker’s 
champion cats. Address Division Az, 
The Studebaker Corporation of 
America, South Bend, Indiana. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Champions 


The President Eight. . . . . . $1795 to $2595 
The Commander Eight . . . . $1495 to $1695 
The Dictator Eight ..... . $1195 to $1415 
Studebaker also builds three Lines of champion sixes which are offered at lower prices: The Dynamic 


New Erskine, $895 to $1125; The Dictator Six, $1095 to $1295; and The Commander Six, 
$1345 to $1575. All prices at the factory. 
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The coach looked 
keenly into his eyes, 


saw the fire there, 
and nodded with 
relief. 


ETE HAMMOND, iron horse of Mercer Tech, 

lay face down on the rubbing table. His eyes 

were closed, his big frame relaxed, as the ca- 

pable black hands of Willie Pearl worked tire- 
lessly, smoothing a kinked muscle just behind the 
athlete’s knee. 

The locker room was noisy with the chatter of 
twenty men stripping for, or already in, the showers. 
More faint, there filtered down into the steaming room 
cheers and clamor from the stands above. Outside on 
Kent Field, Mercer Tech’s home stadium, the dual 
Ardmore-Mercer track meet was winding up. The 
rubber paused. 

“How you all feelin’, Mistah Pete?” he asked. 

“Just go on rubbing, Willie,” Hammond said cheer- 
fully, raising his head from the crook of his arm 
and throwing a grin at Willie Pearl. 

A pair of spikes lay on the bench, cinder-scuffed 
and sweated, with crumpled chamois pushers tucked 
inside. Pete Hammond looked at them. It was al- 
most time to put them on again. They'd be calling 
the relay in a minute; the fourth event to-day for 
him. 

For a moment, Hammond slumped wearily on the 
board. It was almost too much. Then his body 
stiffened and a wave of exultation swept through him. 
Running was his meat; there was no thrill like match- 
ing yourself against a good opponent and calling forth 
that extra ounce of energy in the dash to the tape. 
Besides, Mercer had to win to-day; next week beat 
Exeley; then take first in the mile relay at Marysville. 


A record like that would cinch Mercer’s place in the 
Valley Conference. 

Hammond grinned to think that the load was on 
him. He didn’t know that his eyes were a bit hol- 
low, and his face tightly drawn. 

“Hello, Pete,” a voice said. 

Hammond turned his head and looked up. The 
youth gazing down at him was Hammond’s match in 
height and in the startling blackness of his hair and 
eyes. Well set up too; but with no fine-drawn look of 
strain about the eyes, like Hammond’s. 

A shadow passed over Pigiron Hammond’s face. 
Tom Braid had been his closest friend; they’d worked 
together all last summer. But they’d had a split-up 
over track. Braid could do something for the school 
in track, and would not. Hammond’s glance fell upon 
a pamphlet in Braid’s pocket. The title was visible: 
“Chrome Steel and Other Iron Alloys.” 

“Hi, Tom,” he said. “What brings you down to a 
locker room? Thought you were off ’em.” 

Braid smiled faintly. 

“T’m reporting the meet for the Tech Transit.” 
He sobered, hesitated. “Listen, Pete. I’m telling you 
again, ease off. You’re taking track too hard—you’ll 
crack. We both had enough of it at prep to know a 
man can’t run four events, meet after meet, and not 
crack.” 

Hammond sat up. 

“Now you listen, Socrates,” he answered, motioning 
Willie Pearl to bring his spikes, “ever since you de- 
serted track for metallurgy, you’ve been telling me to 


Pig Iron 


By Frederic Nelson Litten 


Illustrated by Dudley Gloyne Summers 


go easy. Then you turn around and hang the name 
‘Pigiron’ on me. Pigiron Hammond—strong man!” 
The runner grinned delightedly at Braid’s confusion. 
“Is that any way to act?” 

Lines of worry crossed Braid’s forehead. 

“Sorry I wrote that garbage, Pete. Never thought 
the Transit would play it up. But a school paper— 


always howling for copy. And you’re news.” Once 
more his voice took on an insistent note. “Pete, ease 
off; you look shot.” 

The grin faded from Hammond’s face. He couldn’t 


ease off. If Mercer was cellar champ again this year 
they’d drop her from the Big Eight. He looked at 
Braid and the grin returned to his face. 

“If you want to grease things a bit for me,” he 
baited, “put on a pair of spikes and come out. You 
used to run the quarter in fair time. Maybe—” 

“Why bring that up?” Braid said quickly. “We’ve 
battled it all through before, Pete. I’d like best in 
the world to come out, but with ‘Steel Metallurgy 6’ 
the stiffest course at Tech—” 

“Steel Metallurgy 6,” intoned another voice, sing- 
song fashion, and Braid swung around to see Parker, 
who ran third on the relay team, on the bench behind 
him. 

Parker grinned and went on: “That course is a 
crip, Braid. Hand Prof Tanner his own line, ‘Iron 
is the base,’ and you’ll get by. It gets me by. Here’s 
the making of steel in a nutshell: just mix pig iron 
with some other junk—nickel, molybdenum, or what 
have you—remembering always it’s pig iron does it.” 
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Parker spread his hands in a disdainful gesture to 
show how simple was Steel Metallurgy 6. 

“In a nutshell is right,” Braid said. “Better load 
up that nutshell of yours, old son, before June exams, 
or—” he passed two fingers across his throat sug- 
gestively. 


fae door from the ramp between the stands opened, 
and the caller bawled: 

“All out for the mile relay!” 

Parker hastily concluded: 

“Braid, if you can run, you'll never need to crack a 
book for Tanner. He won’t bust me. My time in the 
quarter mile’s too good.” 

Willie Pearl, fitting the pushers on Hammond’s toes, 
looked up at Braid and grimaced. 

“Just because Prof Tanner comes out to track 
meets, Parky,” Braid warned, “doesn’t mean that he 
makes a pet out of runners.” 

The ramp door banged again. This time it was 
Caldwell, Mercer’s coach. He called Parker, Burt, 
and Conway of the relay team to him, and conferred 
with them a moment. Then, striding to the rubbing 
table, he laid a hand on Hammond’s arm. 

“Williamson just went out in the high jump,” he 
said. “That’s a sure first gone.” He hesitated. “We'll 
still win if we take the relay, but you look done—” 

Hammond looked sidewise at Braid and grinned 
gaily. 

“Gosh—I must look bad,” he said with mock dis- 
may. “Lucky I don’t feel as bad as I look—” 

“T’d better use Norris,” the coach repeated. “You’ve 
had a hard—” 

“Horse feathers! 
clock.” 

Hammond sprang down from the table and took a 
couple of steps, gingerly. 

The coach looked keenly into his eyes, saw the fire 
there, and nodded with relief. 

“All right,” he said briefly. 

His spikes scraping on the concrete, Pigiron Ham- 
mond crossed to the door and ascended the ramp. For 
one uncertain moment he wondered if the coach and 
Braid were right. He had a hollow feeling in his 
middle, as though there were nothing there. Then he 
trotted down the cinders to the starting marker and 
heard the mighty cheer that rose as he came into 
view of the stands. 

A wave of power surged through him. He felt 
great! His eyes narrowed as he remembered that the 
meet depended on the relay. A spot like this was his 
turkey. A chance to do better than his best. 

There was a burst of handclapping in the Ardmore 
section—a tribute to an athlete who had outdone him- 
self. This afternoon he’d placed second in the century, 
taken a first in the 220, and set a new record—49 
flat—in the quarter mile. Colorful, vivid, a track 
star of all time—that was Pete Hammond. And hard 
as—as pig iron. 


I’m wound up like an eight-day 


AMMOND, crouching on the green turf to lace his 

spikes, felt himself growing tense. It was a 
familiar feeling, and he knew suddenly that it was 
part of his life. He couldn’t do without it. Nothing 
else gave him the thrill that a tough race did! 

Burt, the Mercer lead-off man, knelt at his side and 
shot him a quick glance. 

“How is it, Pigiron—can we beat 
’em? This Bailey—they say he’s a 
dark horse.” 

“Don’t worry,” returned Ham- 
mond. “What slack there is, guess I 
can take up. We’ll win.” 

As Burt rose, he flashed his infec- 
tious smile. But inside, he felt a 
doubt. “Pigiron!” Every sport writer 
in the West had taken that name 
from Braid and spread it wide. But 
was he— pig iron? 

The shrill cheering from the stands 
hushed and Pigiron Hammond, his 
shoes laced, sprang up. Two track 
officials were comparing watches. He 
saw the blue barrel of the starter’s 
gun. 

He saw Burt crouched, baton in 
hand, in the outside lane, a red- 
shirted Ardmore runner by him at 
the pole. Heard the starter’s voice: 

“Get set!” 

The gun barked. The two runners 
lanced forward. The crowd howled. 
Blood began pumping fast in Ham- 
mond’s throat. His body tingled and 
his face set to metallic hardness. He 
was Pigiron Hammond now. 

Burt jumped to a lead at once. At 
the turn he had a yard, at the back 
straightaway three, and sweeping 
round into the stretch he pulled his 
lead to five. 


Conway, Mercer’s Number Two, a black little Irish- 
man, pranced in the ten-yard zone. He snatched the 
baton and was off. Uncorking a terrific sprint that 
took the heart from Ardmore’s second man, Conway 
widened the gap to seven yards, circled the track, and 
pounded into the stretch, chin up. 

Parker, Mercer’s Number Three, was halfway to 
the turn and running strongly before the third crim- 
son runner took the stick. A good man, Parker. Good, 
and knew it. 

Hammond, his eyes shining, tasted sure victory. 
His gaze swung, following the runners as they en- 
tered the back stretch. Parker was still gaining. He 
was ahead by twenty yards. They passed the turn. 

Suddenly Hammond cried out, a sharp groan. The 
stands exploded into sound. Parker had stumbled. 
He fell, rolled over twice, rose; fell again. Then, 
slowly now, he staggered to his feet. His face a mask 
of pain, he limped on, driving by sheer will toward the 
neutral zone. Ardmore’s Number Three flashed by 
him and passed the stick to Bailey, the Crimson’s 
anchor man. 

The stands were howling. Sounds crashed with the 
thudding boom of surf in Hammond’s ears. He waited, 
nerves on hair trigger. . . . Slow seconds dragged. 
. . . Parker, sobbing, panting, stumbled close. Ham- 
mond turned, One glimpse of the stands—a wavy sea 
of black and gold, and crimson. A sharp voice punc- 
turing the thunder: “Go o-on, Pigiron!” 

The baton slapped his palm. With the kick of a 
coil spring Hammond shot ahead. Head down, he 
knifed forward in the first momentum of a desperate 
short-stride sprint, eyes glued to the inside curbing of 
the running track. He was cool—desperately cool. 
No good looking up until he reached the turn. 

The gray concrete began to curve away. He 
stretched into a velvet, distance-eating stride, and 
glanced ahead. A crimson shirt flashed round the 
second turn, twenty—maybe thirty—yards away. 

Pigiron clenched his hands. His body was no longer 
flesh and blood, but iron—an engine tuned for speed. 
He shortened his stride again to a terrific pounding 
sprint that whirled the cinders in a dusty cloud. Into 
the back stretch he rocketed, the track a blurry tread- 
mill with a fleeting splash of crimson at its end. 


UBCONSCIOUSLY he heard the thunder of the 

crowd, but it was dim now and far away. An 
endless panorama of green turf slid by beside him— 
black cinders underneath. That splash of crimson 
still was distant; indistinct. 

Hammond’s lips curled from his teeth; his face grew 
white, agonized with strain. But he still had some- 
thing in reserve; and he must give it all—do better 
than his best. His legs were driving pistons hammer- 
ing the packed cinders in a furious beat, He knew 
his speed must gain—why, it was finish stuff—the 
last ounce that he had often used to break the tape. 
Devastating, burning speed—he couldn’t hold it long. 

But the crimson splash was drawing back. It was 
in focus now. Rhythmic, flashing legs; tanned curves 
of straining shoulder muscles; crimson jersey. A 
crooked grin, tortured, desperate, but still a grin— 
touched Hammond’s face. He was catching Bailey! 
Only a few seconds—now—if he could last. He must 
last. He was iron. 

His lungs seemed bursting. First his legs were 
filled with needle pains—then icy 
numb. He couldn’t seem to find his 
gait. Each stride hit the track too 
soon—too late. His muscles were like 


cardboard. They gave and bent. But he 
would last—he must. 
The crimson back was close, and 
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wavering too. Hammond, at the far turn, swung out 
from the pole. A spray of cinders stung his shins. 
A second—heart-breaking in its strain—and he was 
running breast to breast with Bailey. Round the turn 
into the straightaway. 

Then Hammond caught the other’s gasping sob; 
saw his stride falter. It came to him that he would 
win. Bailey was done. One last drive for the tape to 
end it. Better than his best! Somewhere hidden in 
his weary body was a last ounce of will—of strength 
transcending the physical. Grim, pig iron hardness. 

His spikes clicked out a sudden swifter rhythm. He 
saw Bailey’s jaw muscles knot, his head fling back. 
The crimson runner tried to answer Hammond’s chal- 
lenge; failed. 

Pigiron swept ahead. A lane of swimming faces— 
a maelstrom of rocking sound, A white string against 
his arched chest—he’d won! 

The sky and earth went whirling, and Hammond 
sank down. He felt hands quickly lift him. It was 
all unreal, though, and a black funnel seemed to loom 
just out of reach. A voice said, so faint he could 
scarcely hear: ‘Hammond, you’re no runner. You’re 
iron—a machine! I can’t beat a machine,” 

Toward the end the voice seemed to strengthen, and 
Hammond knew that it was Bailey’s. His eyes began 
focusing. He saw the Ardmore sprinter holding out 
his hand. Hammond grasped it. His own hand was 
cold and wet. There was a queer ache, too, in his left 
wrist and shoulder. He nodded, smiled, and said: 

“Thanks, Bailey. You gave me competition, plenty. 
“ean 

Someone turned him around, threw a blanket on 
his shoulders, led him across the track. Out of the 
hubbub came another voice: 

“Forty-nine flat—twice to-day! And nothing takes 
it out of you like the 440. I’ll say he’s Pigiron!” 

Pigiron Hammond staggered down the ramp. 

He was out of the showers and putting on his 
clothes when Coach Caldwell came to the locker room. 
Hammond, with a smile, made room for him on the 
bench. 

“Another meet,” said Caldwell. “You know what it 
means, Pete. Mercer stays! They can’t drop us from 
the Big Eight now. Just the Marysville Relays to 
clinch it. I’m going to save you until then. The Relay 
Cup will set our feet firm on the Big Eight ladder.” 
He paused and gazed searchingly at Hammond. “You 
look done in, Pete.” 

“It'll be good to slack a bit,” Hammond said, and 
immediately felt a shock of surprise at his own words. 
He’d never wanted to slacken before, but now the 
thought was welcome. 

“How’s Parker?” he asked. 

“Tore loose a ligament,” Caldwell said, his face be- 
coming reflective. ‘Well, we don’t go up to Marys- 
ville for thirty days. Parker might be right by then.” 

The coach rose to go. “Thanks, Hammond,” he said. 
“Always, you give us just a little more than we ex- 
pect.” 


FTER the coach had gone, Hammond stared for a 

moment at the green locker room door. He felt 
funny inside—wasn’t recovering from his race as 
swiftly as he usually did. Somehow, he didn’t feel 
like moving off the bench. Impatiently he slammed 
the locker shut and went out. 

Kent Field lies on the outskirts of Steel City; Mer- 
cer campus and the dormitories are two miles in town. 
There were plenty of cars about the field, and Ham- 
mond could have ridden to Furnam Hall. But to-night 
he wanted to be alone, to hear no praise, to answer no 
questions. He cut in behind the stands to dodge the 
crowd and catch the trolley car at Webster Circle. 

There was an odd choked-up sensa- 
tion in his throat. He was dimly 


In Shak lng 


Announcing 


Four Fast-Moving Fighters 


No. 1—Garry Graham, Bar X’s hot-headed young manager 
No. 2—Ann Blake, Bar X’s young owner 
No. 3—Jim Neely, Bar X’s top hand 

No. 4—Dan Simmons, Bar X’s best friend and worst enemy 


In Next Month’s Story of a Western War 


“The Rope and the Bulldog” 


By Thomson Burtis 


aware that his feet weren’t tracking 
quite right. 

From the shadows, someone called. 

He halted. It was the coach’s 
voice. Hammond tried to turn, and 
stumbled. Caldwell, emerging from 
the gloomy labyrinth of concrete 
arches, gripped his arm. 

“What’s wrong, Pete? You sick?” 

Hammond felt that strange breath- 
lessness again. 

“T guess I—am,” he said, in a low 
whisper. “Yeh—I’m—” 

The coach peered at Pete’s face. 

“Here,” he said quickly, “my car’s 
at the curb—look out!” 

For Hammond was tottering. His 
heart began to jump queerly. Things 
went dark. He knew Caldwell was 
lifting him; heard the cough of a mo- 
tor starting. 

After a long while Hammond 
roused to see street lights flashing by. 

“Where—we going?” he asked, in 
a thin voice. 
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The coach bent intently 
over the steering wheel. 

“To the school infirm- 
ary,” came his brief re- 
ply. 

Hammond sat up and 
reached an unsteady 
hand for the wheel. 

“Don’t,” he cried. “I’m 
all right. Stop, I say.” 

But Caldwell only 
stepped down the accele- 


rator. Under a passing 
light his face showed 
white. 


Hammond's eyes open- 
ed wide. The school in- 
firmary! Just because he 
had become temporarily 
dizzy? A cold fear rolled 
over him that left him 
limp. Had he cracked as 
Tom Braid had predicted 
he would? Was track 
out? 

The car rolled through 
the campus gate and 
stopped. As Caldwell 
slipped an arm beneath 
his shoulders, Hammond 
began a final protest: 

“One night’s sleep, 
Coach! Please drop me 
off—” 

The coach shook his 
head, and tried to help 
him from the seat. But 
Hammond went alone up 
the walk, in through the 
open door to the infirm- 
ary waiting room. The 
deep upholstered chair 
felt good. There was a 
fine pair of antlers over 
the mantel. Old Doc Marr 
had been a sportsman in 
his day. He’d understand 
that a fellow couldn’t 
quit. 


HE doctor came in, 

polishing his glasses; 
and there began a bitter 
session for Pete Ham- 
mond. When it ended, 
“Finis” was written to 
his track career. He had 
sprained a heart muscle, 
Doctor Marr said. A 
good rest would fix it, 
but no more sprints this 
year. And this year was 
Pigiron Hammond’s last 
at Mercer. 

In silence Caldwell 
drove Hammond back to 
Furnam Hall. Again he 
tried to help his star 
runner up the dormitory 
steps but Hammond 
wouldn’t have it. Cald- 


“Tom,” he said softly, 
“you might have been a 
whale of a quarter 
miler.” 

Tom’s eyes lifted in 
surprise. 

“You were fair in prep 
school,” Pete went on. 
“But you didn’t make the 
time you might have. You 
never scrapped once. I 
don’t ever remember see- 
ing you out of breath.” 

Tom flushed a deep 
red. He had come up to 
try to help Pete, and now 
he was being lectured 
too. 

“You saddled me with 
the name ‘Pigiron’,” Pete 
continued bitingly. “But 
now ‘Pigiron’ is out. Mer- 
cer stands to flop at 
Marysville — maybe lose 
her place in the Big 
Eight. And you come up 
to tell me that track isn’t 
everything. Right. But 
scrapping is something.” 
He paused.. “I thought 
you came up to tell me 
that you’d try to fill in. 
Do a little ‘Pigiron’ stuff 
yourself. Show some fight 
—for once. Make up for 
some of those races you 
lost at prep.” 

Tom’s red grew scar- 
let. There was a long 
pause before he could 
control himself to speak. 

“Maybe I rate some of 
that,” he said finally, his 
voice shaking slightly. “I 
still think track isn’t the 
end of existence. But—” 
He rose to his feet—“1 
will do this. I'll get out 
for track and do my best 
to fill your place.” 

Pete snorted impatient- 
ly. “Do your best,” he 
snapped. “You’ve got to 
do better than that.” 


FEW days later, 
Hammond saw a 
glimmer of daylight. On 
the cinder track, with 
Conway pacing him, Tom 
Braid went round the 
oval in 56. A hundred 
men can step the quarter 
in 56; a dozen, 53; one, 
sometimes, will beat 50. 
Still, 56 wasn’t so bad 
for the first time trial. 
Lucky Braid was in good 
condition to start with. 
“You'll have a chance 
at Number Three,” Ham- 
mond told Tom. ‘“Par- 


— St | 


well went with him to his 
room. At the door Ham- 
mond said, “Good night,” 
in a level voice, and the 
two looked deep in each other’s eyes. 

“Good night,” the coach said. “Hate to lose you. 
But remember—track isn’t everything.” 

Neither cared to say more. Too many bright hopes 
had faded for them both. There was still a chance 
for Mercer to remain in the Big Eight, but Caldwell’s 
hopes for a winning season crowned with a victory 
in the mile relay at Marysville—a national honor— 
were shattered. 

Hammond lay awake for hours trying to find some 
comforting thought to ease the bitterness in his heart. 
He was through; and Mercer as well. “Track isn’t 
everything,” the coach had said. But track had meant 
a lot to Pete Hammond—how much, he was just be- 
ginning to realize. 

Morning, and Sunday. He lay abed till late, skip- 
ping chapel and eating lunch alone at a cafeteria in 
down-town Steel City. Utterly lost, he went back to 
his room for a desperate effort to forget himself in 
his books, and ended up by staring blankly at the 
wall. Tom Braid found him there. 

“T heard the news, Pete,” Braid said simply. 

The runner looked up, remembered what Braid had 
predicted in the locker room, and suddenly found him- 
self bristling with resentment. 

“Well?” he said, coldly. 

“Nothing serious, is it, Pete?” Braid asked quickly. 


Only a few seconds—now—if he could last. The crimson back was close, and wavering too. 


“T broke,” Hammond replied, with a shade of bit- 
terness, “the way you said I would. Doe Marr says 
I'll be all right in six months.” He laughed shortly. 

“I didn’t come up to say ‘I told you so’,” Braid said 
slowly. “I thought maybe I could help—” 

“Console me?” Hammond grinned. “Tell me track 
isn’t everything?” 

Braid looked up, found his friend’s eyes, and held 
them. 

“Yes,” he said. “Exactly that.” 

He went on quickly, before Pete could interrupt 
him: 

“I found it out in prep school. I decided that any 
track records I made in school wouldn’t amount to a 
hoot when I started looking for a job. My knowledge 
of engineering would. So I picked engineering.” 

Pete looked at Braid and realized, suddenly, the dif- 
ference between them. Pete believed in engineering 
too. But he believed also that you had to be a com- 
petitor. A scrapper. Track had put that into him. It 
had taught him to fight; to do better than his best. 

Tom Braid had never been a good competitor. Nice 
form—yes. But no fire. And Pete suddenly felt that 
he’d go farther, with his scrapping spirit, than Tom 
would go with his books—and his coldness. 

His eyes ran appraisingly over his friend—the black 
hair and eyes, and the rugged build, so like his own. 


ker’s ankle is healing 
pretty slow.” 

But a week later Par- 
ker, wearing a three-yard ankle bandage, reported at 
the track again. He did a “shack” to loosen up, and 
stepped through a fast 440. The coach timed him in 
51,2, and smiled. 

“Even with Parker in,” Pete said hopefully to his 
friend, “you’ll have a chance at Norris’ place. We 
need somebody faster than Norris.” 

Daily Braid reported at Kent Field. He whittled 
a second from his time of 56. His stride was right— 
he had a long, smooth reach—but he lacked a driving 
sprint. Hammond worked with him each afternoon; 
taught him the cut-over at the turn; corrected a bad 
arm swing; tried to make him want to win. But even 
as Hammond worked, the glimmer of daylight grew 
fainter. Braid wasn’t improving fast enough. 

A week before the Relays came the June exams and 
Braid missed workouts for two days. He couldn’t 
chance a bust in “Metallurgy 6,” he said. Hammond 
tried to see it his way, but found himself growing hot 
under the collar. Braid could have passed in metal- 
lurgy without giving up those two days. 

Tom returned to the track the day before the Marys- 
ville Relays and turned in a poor 56. He coasted past 
the finish line easily and turned with a regretful grin. 
Pete looked at him, and felt his control going. 

“You didn’t try,” he bit off sharply. 

“y—” (Continued on page 44) 
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The Calling of Buck Tarwater 


HE BULL COOK at Camp Two paused in the 
act of feeding the pigs and watched the Spruce 
Falls Logging Company’s high rigger earn an 
honest dollar. The cook, who answered to the 
name of Shorty when he answered at all, understood 
men and hogs. And this is a 
broader knowledge than many of 


By Frank Richardson Pierce 


Illustrated by Frank E. Schoonover 


work that a kid likes,” he observed, “and that is 
honest, is fit work for a kid. Otherwise we’ll have too 
many square pegs in round holes.” He nodded sagely. 
“Take my profession, for instance, the noble calling 
of bull cooking! I bang a crowbar triangle of morn- 
ings and wake the camp up; do the 
dirty work and feed the pigs. I’m 


higher calling possess. Men have 
their peculiarities and so do hogs. 
Shorty could handle either. He was 
a hero in his own way, but unless 
there is a war and Shorty enlists he 
is doomed to go unhonored and un- 
sung. 

The high rigger was all but walk- 
ing up a tree that towered a hun- 
dred sixty feet above the ground. 
With skill born of much experience 
he dug his climbing irons into the 
thick bark, flipped the steel-cored 
rope up several feet, gripped it 
tightly with his powerful hands, 
then advanced another step or two. 
It was all accomplished in less time 
than it takes to tell of it. 

Shorty emptied a huge pan into 
a trough and resumed his study of 
the high rigger. “Cal’s a good man, 
but it’s like anything else, bull 
cookin’ for example, the greater 
pride a man takes in his work the 
carelesser he gets at times. It'll 
take him some time to cut off that 
schoolmarm!” 

In logging camp parlance, a 
schoolmarm is a sucker-like limb 
that grows upward and parallel 
with the main trunk. A _ school- 
marm is often much more difficult 
to remove than a regular limb. 

With a final flip of the steel-cored 
rope encircling the tree Carl Tar- 
water took a favorable position and 
paused to take up slack in the rope. 
Then something happened so quick- 
ly Shorty was unable to see the 
cause, but he did observe the effect. 
Cal shot backwards with both hands 
clutching the air. For a moment 
the spurs seemed to stick to the 
bark; then they left, sending the 
rigger’s feet in a short arc as he 
began the downward plunge. 

Cal Tarwater did not lose his 
head for an instant. Twice his 
hands shot out at near-by branches 
and the momentary grip partly 
broke the fall. He struck a limb 
that snapped and pitched him into 
the top of a small fir tree; then with 
a crash he disappeared into the 
tangle of salal brush at the foot of 
the tree. 

Shorty legged it for the spot as 
fast as his short legs could carry 
him. “Cal dropped fifty foot that 
time,” he panted, “and I’m betting 
it’s his last fall.” 

As he neared the spot Cal emerg- 
ed from the brush. He wore a 
silly grin on his face as he looked 
cautiously about. ‘‘Gosh!’’ he 
drawled. “I was hoping nobody had 
seen that! Gosh! I sure feel 
cheap!” Pride of craftsmanship 
was strong in Cal Tarwater. An 
artist who had failed to mix his 
paints properly would have had the 
same feeling of chagrin. “Gosh!” 
he repeated. “Don’t tell anybody, 
Shorty.” 

Shorty grunted. “Say! If I’d 


doing-my work well and it’s a noble 
calling I claim. Can you imagine 
you doing that?” 

Cal Tarwater snorted. “No!” 

“And you can’t imagine me top- 
ping a spar tree?” Shorty pursued. 

“No!” 

“Then don’t try to change your 
boy’s idears.” 

“T won’t, unless—” 

Cal stopped a moment and reflect- 
ed. A grim light came into his 
eyes. “Unless he decides to become 
a high rigger. Then—well—I’m a 
man of my word and I’ve told him 
I’d whale him plenty with a razor 
strop the first time he had an ax 
in his hand unless it was to split 
wood for his maw.” 

He stood up and looked at the 
tree. 


HORTY evidently knew what 

was in his mind. “Don’t try it 
again to-day,” he advised. “You're 
all shook up. And besides that’s a 
devil tree. Four climbers have 
looked it over and refused to top 
her. Then they sent for you!” 

“Why didn’t they send for me in 
the first place,” Cal demanded. “I 
live right here. It’s almost in my 
own back yard and—” 

“You was up on the Tolt cruising 
timber.” 

tie were the others afraid 
of?” 

“The worst thing that can happen 
to a high rigger—tree splitting on 
him. But they admitted it could be 
done by a man who knew his busi- 
ness. I’ve thought about that tree 
a lot, Cal. You'd better tackle it 
when your head’s clear, and your 
nerves steady, and you ain’t just 
been shook up. Come down to the 
cook house. I'll set you out a cup 
of coffee. Then you can go home.” 

Cal Tarwater saw the logic in 
this. “There’s always another day,” 
he observed. 

Shorty hurried down to the cook 
house, stirred up the fire, and pre- 
pared a steaming cup of coffee. 
This he set before the high rigger 
and then abruptly disappeared. 

Shorty’s trail took him through 
the timber for nearly a half mile. 
Then he came to a clearing. In the 
center stood a building containing 
several rooms downstairs and two 
upstairs.’ The entire place was neat 
and orderly. Fruit trees and a 
garden supplied the table with ne- 
cessities that would have cost con- 
siderable in town. 

Halfway to the top of a fir tree 
on the edge of the clearing stood a 
youth of about fifteen. Some day 
he would be a powerful man, but 
at present he ran largely to legs, 
arms, and ears. Climbing irons 
were strapped to his boots and his 
hands gripped the steel-cored rope 
of the high rigger. 


fallen fifty feet and lived to tell 
about it, or even if I’d been killed, * 
I’d want the whole world to see it.” 

Silence fell between them. 
Though Cal had got to his feet and found no broken 
bones, nevertheless he was badly shaken up. 

“Why don’t you quit this game,” Shorty suggested, 
“and take up something easy like bull cooking?” 

Cal Tarwater shook his head. “It’s the only thing 
I know. And I sorta like it, being a simple-minded 
cuss, but—” 

He paused and drove a powerful fist into an open 
palm before he finished. “I told my boy, Buck, that if 


‘Men stood breathless below as the boy worked. They saw the color slowly leave his face 


as he drove himself mercilessly to the finish. 


I ever caught him in the woods, I’d kill him. Buck’s 
got brains, Buck has. I ain’t agoin’ to have him 
breakin’ himself up in the woods. It’s only work for 
a weak mind and a strong back.” 

“Yeah? If anybody else said that, you’d pop ’em, 
Shorty answered. “Wouldn’t you now, Cal?” 

“Well—but we’ve got to admit it ain’t no work for 
a kid to start in on.” 

Shorty tugged thoughtfully at his jaw. 


” 


“Any 


Shorty cupped his hands and bel- 
lowed: “Hey, Buck, you’d better 
come down! Your dad’s coming!” 
With the words, Shorty cast a wor- 
ried glance behind him. Cal Tarwater could toss 
off a cup of coffee and arrive at home almost as quick- 
ly as he could trot the distance. “Hurry! But take 
your time,” was Shorty’s somewhat amazing advice. 

Buck hurried, but was not careless about it. He 
was thirty feet from the ground when his father ap- 
peared. Shorty attempted to head off the high rigger. 

“It’s no use, Shorty,” Cal growled. “I spotted him. 
Saw the top of the tree sway (Continued on page 48) 
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“Quick!” 
said 
Pennock. 
“You must 
tell me! 
You know 
the 
chateau?” 


Penn oekyPlays aHumenh 


Seventy-Seven Squadron, received the letter on 

a hot afternoon in July. He took Pennock into 

his confidence about it. Pennock always re- 
membered the date because on that same day he had 
stripped the fabric from one wing while in flight 
over Balinville—and he always remembered stripping 
his wing because it happened the same day the letter 
was received. No sooner had he brought the wounded 
plane down to a gentle landing than Durland came 
out to meet him. Durland looked worried and acted 
mysteriously. 

“Got a minute?” Durland asked. 

But Pennock was properly stirred by his adven- 
ture. 

“See that landing?” he exclaimed. “Fabric all shot! 
Flapping off the struts like city hall bunting two 
weeks after Flag Day! And I nursed her in!” 

“Good enough,” said Durland. “But I’ve got a let- 
ter here—” 

“Good enough!” echoed Pennock. “My gosh! All I 
did was save one lousy machine and a second rate pilot 
from a crash. And you call it good enough! Say, 
what’s in that letter anyway? Is the war over?” 

“No. It’s just got a new start as far as we’re con- 
cerned. Come here.” 

Durland ducked with an exaggerated air of mys- 
tery into the shelter of an aleove formed by two han- 
gars. After carefully assuring himself that no one 
was within earshot or sight, he extracted from his 
breast pocket a crumpled sheet of paper and gave it 
to Pennock. 


Cre KEN DURLAND, who commanded 


“Inasmuch as the enemy is without doubt in- 
formed regarding every movement of aircraft in 
this sector, we have reason to believe there is a 
serious leak,” read the typewritten sheet. “A 
careful investigation has revealed that the enemy 
is especially well posted on the movements of the 
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Seventy-Seventh Aero Squadron, which you com- 
mand. This leads us to believe that the leak has 
its source in your command. Please do every- 
thing you can in the way of undercover investiga- 
tion of this condition, and in the meantime expect 
to receive a representative from these headquar- 
ters,whom you will give every co-operation.” 


“See what that means?” questioned Durland in an 
agitated voice. “It means that there’s a spy some- 
where here in the squadron. Some darned skunk 
who’s selling out to the enemy. Who he is or how he 
works, goodness knows. It may be any officer or man 
in the outfit!” 

“It might be me,” suggested Pennock, gravely 

Durland flung back his head impatiently. 

“You’re the only man who’s been in it as long as I 
have,” he said, “and I don’t see how I can trust any- 
one else!” 

“Hmm.” Pennock studied the matter gravely. “You 
don’t suppose Higgins, or—” 

“Not consciously, of course,” agreed Durland. “But 
a lot of our newer fliers are meat for spies. We’ve got 
to check up on the people they know in the village; the 
girls they dance with; the civilians they step around 
with. Anyone may fall for the game of a good smooth 
spy!” 


ENNOCK realized that it was so. The spy menace 
was a constant one. A spy could be the boy who 
polished your shoes on the village square, the girl who 
danced with you at the hospital hop, the old, fat 


waiter who talked flying with you at the seedy vil- 
lage inn; even the old lady who pottered about the sit- 
ting room of the inn and talked endlessly but sweetly 
of her boy who had flown in the Lafayette Escadrille 
— suspicious, that. He ought to have thought of that 
before. The fellows spoke pretty freely with that 
old lady... . 

The more Pennock thought of it the more clearly 
he realized the excellent opportunities a spy might 
have for gaining information from the carefree, talk- 
ative young pilots of Seventy-Seven. 

“We'll have to study the village life,” Pennock ad- 
mitted. 

“And keep it dark,” added Durland. “Nobody must 
suspect what we’re doing.” 

“Mustn’t let her know,” said Pennock. 

“Her! You’ve got a hunch?” Durland was obvi- 
ously startled. 

“Only a suspicion. That old lady down at the inn 
—Madame Pannel, she’s called. She’s always talking 
about her boy who was killed with the Lafayette Esca- 
drille. That loosens the boys up and they talk pretty 
freely with her.” 

“But that’s natural enough. 
the Escadrille—” 

“But did he? She’s French, and the Escadrille was 
made up of Americans, wasn’t it?” 

Durland emitted a soft hum of understanding. 

“Guess she'll stand watching, all right,” he ad- 
mitted. “We'll have to check up on her story.” 

“To-night,” said Pennock, “I’ll go down to the vil- 
lage and pump her.” 

“Shucks!” Durland was pondering the situation. 
“Look here, Penny! There’s the vegetable dealer 
down on the church corner. He’s always toasting the 
boys in his back room; and that old boy at the 
estaminet. Looks as if we'll have to check up on the 
whole village.” 

“Guess it would help if we could go to someone who 


If her son flew with 
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knows the villagers from way back. How about the 
priest?” 

“Better than that. There’s old Frandupont up at 
the chateau. He’s given up most of his fortune to the 
war. Bet he’d give his right arm to help us. I’ll look 
him up to-night.” 

That evening Pennock hung around the aerodrome 
for some time after supper was over. It was a dark 
clear night, and, for most of the squadron, a free 
one. Durland had gone off to dine with Monsieur 
Frandupont at the chateau. There was a dance at the 
hospital and Higgins was holding a flight supper at 
the inn. Also, there was a concert booked for the 
mechanics’ band, and some boxing at the Y hut. By 
the time Pennock had shut his book and strolled 
forth, the aerodrome was a pretty lonely place. 

It was that silence, combined with his newly awak- 
ened suspicions, that led him to halt, startled, at a 
sight and sound that at any other time he would have 
passed without suspicion. The sound was that of a 
movement in Number Three hangar, and the sight 
was that of an electric flash light playing on the wing 
of a plane inside the hangar. 

Pennock froze on the concrete strip outside and 
watched through the window. He finally made out the 
form of a man silhouetted against the flash light, and 
he was able to see the number of the plane upon which 
the light fell—-6544—Higgins’ ship. Then the light 
was reflected from the bright blade of a knife, and 
Pennock drew his breath sharply. The man was cut- 
ting the fabric! Carefully, deliberately, he was slit- 
ting the fabric on the wing of Bill’s machine! 

Pennock’s first impulse was to leap into the hangar 
and take the spy red-handed. He controlled it. Must 
not give the game away. This man was an agent, and 
he must be used to lead them to the principal—to the 
big boy up above. That was the trick! 


pork. a long moment Pennock stood there, trying to 
identify the secret worker. He struggled to iden- 
tify in his mind the occasional glimpse he obtained of 
the man’s gaunt silhouetted face, or the hunched body; 
but he couldn’t see enough. 

Then a scheme occurred to him. He might trap the 
man. 

With infinite caution Pennock edged away from the 
hangar window, off the concrete strip, until his feet 
were on soft loam. Then, stealthily, he crept to the 
roadway that would take him past the hangar’s open 
mouth. He went on back along the road toward the 
mess hut, keeping the hangar in view so that the 
criminal couldn’t escape him. Then he started briskly 
down the road, whistling a tune, as though he had just 
emerged from the mess hut. 

“Just a Baby’s Prayer at Twilight” he whistled 
gayly, as his heels clicked smartly on the concrete 
leading past the mouth of Number Three hangar. And, 
sure enough, a lone figure emerged from the black 
maw of the shed as he approached it. 

“Luck!” cried Pennock. “Got a light, sergeant?” 

“Yessir!” 

Pennock stood close to the man and fumbled with 
his pipe until the man felt himself compelled to light 
the match and hold it to the bowl. 

“Putting the ships to bed?” Pennock had identified 
the man now, and his bluff question covered mingled 
horror and triumph. Kahlen! Corporal Kahlen, who 
had joined the squadron a month before! 

“No, sir!” the man said, more loudly, Pennock 
thought, than was necessary. “Just stopped in to get 
my cap, sir. Left it in the hangar this afternoon.” 

“Well, thanks for the light,” said Pennock. 

He walked on, the horror and the triumph contend- 
ing inside him. Before he turned from the concrete 
toward the village road he glanced back, and the 
triumph died, for in the spot where he had left the 
single dark shape of Corporal Kahlen there now stood 
two dark shapes. 

The impulse to walk back again was overcome by 
the realization that to do so would arouse an indelible 
suspicion of his purpose. He decided instead to con- 
sult Durland at once and decide with him upon a plan 
of action. 

He walked to the village and there obtained a dis- 
patch rider from Transport who ran him out to the 
chateau of old Frandupont. 

The chateau was an ancient stone structure that 
stood in the midst of a wooded park. The thick and 
venerable woods seemed to cast a dark cloak around 
the old gray buildings, and Pennock entered the 
grounds feeling that he was intruding in a world that 
had stopped progressing in a long departed age. 

When the very old butler, who swung the oaken 
doors for him, led him through a tapestried corridor 
into the great dining hall, the feeling came upon him 
that only courtesy and gallantry and gracious manners 
could possibly exist in the grand spaces of the room 
he entered. 

Durland was there with Monsieur Frandupont, the 
thin old aristocrat who was his host. They were sit- 
_ ting over their coffee at one end of a great oaken 
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table, and both arose to greet Pennock heartily. 

“Monsieur Frandupont is encouraging, Penny,” 
said Durland, as their host ordered coffee and wine 
for the newcomer. “He feels there won’t be any dif- 
ficulty about running down the spy.” 

“Ah, no!” exclaimed the old nobleman, “But it will 
not be so easily done as you might think. I know the 
village, Messieurs. I know it, like you say, a book, 
and I am not surprised that you come to me. I have 
notice many things. Black things, my young gen- 
tlemen. There have strange people come to this vil- 
lage. I have notice them.” 

“But it isn’t in the village, alone,” said Pennock 
gravely. “They’re closer to home than that. We’ve 
got at least one spy in the squadron, Ken.” 

“No!” 


T was a cry of deep protest that came from Dut- 

land’s heart. And Frandupont was almost equally 
affected. He leaned forward across the table, his face 
looking keenly, sympathetically at the squadron com- 
mander. 

“T was coming out through the hangars,” Pennock 
explained to his intent listeners. And he proceeded to 
tell them of what he had seen. 

“Splitting the fabric!” gasped Durland. “Then your 
ship this afternoon—” 

“Had been fixed,” agreed Pennock grimly. 

“But who was it?” demanded Durland. “You saw 


him?” : 
Pennock nodded. 
“Yes,” he said. “I saw him.” 


Monsieur Frandupont’s lips parted. 

“Oh!” he cried. “You know who it is?” 

Pennock paused, considering. 

“He was—” he said slowly, and again paused. 

“Who?” demanded the old man. 

“Corporal Kahlen,” said Pennock, 

“Kahlen!” cried Durland. Then, sinking back in 
his chair. “Of course,” he murmured. 

“What do you mean?” Monsieur Frandupont was 
erect in his seat, like an old hound on the scent. 

“Why, Kahlen,” said Durland slowly, “has been a 
mystery ever since he came here. They phoned in 
from headquarters saying he was coming, and asking 
us to attach him temporarily. I’ve been trying to find 
out who he is,-and why, ever since. Can’t get any sat- 
isfaction. Can’t even find out his previous unit. 
Queer, that’s all.” 

“Wormed his way in, I suppose, through some in- 
fluence,” said Pennock. “But, lord, surely H. Q. hasn’t 
got anything to do with it!” 

Frandupont shook his head. 

“You cannot tell,” he said. “The trail of the spy 
runs in strange places. They are very powerful. They 
have amazing ramifications.” 


Two Ships-- 


Roaring down into the 
choking billows of a paint- 
factory fire. In the cock- 
pits of one, Bill Mann and 
Don Saunders, their motor 
cut out, facing the hottest 
test of their flying days! 


“LOW ENOUGH” 
By 
RICHARD HOWELLS WATKINS 


In June 
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“What’s the next move?” questioned Durland. 

“Thus!” cried Frandupont, and his eyes were 
alight. “Your spy, this Kahlen, must have a principal 
here in the village. That is the man we must get. I 
have my own ideas, you will understand, but I can say 
nothing now. You must keep close to me. We must 
work together. Have you a man who can come and 
report here without exciting attention?” 

Durland frowned. 

“You mean bring messages? No, darned if I can 
think of any man who might naturally come to the 
chateau.” 

“T recall!” cricd the old Frenchman. “There is one 
who comes here to pay court. One of your mechanics 
who comes to see one of my maids. A good fellow. A 
bright one. I have noticed. Can you not use him?” 

Durland and Pennock exchanged glances of mutual 
ignorance. 

“Bland!” cried the old man. 
Bland. He is a private, hey?” 

Durland remembered. Bland. Of course. A me- 
chanic in Number Three Flight. 

“Good,” he said. “We can arrange for him to come 
when he’s off duty, or even to break bounds if it’s 
necessary.” 

“That is right,” approved the old man. “Have him 
come to me with whatever news you have. And I shall 
keep faith with you. There must be no quarter for 
spies, mes enfants!” 

Pennock was trying to recall something having to, 
do with Bland. Something that the sound of that 
name subtly suggested to his mind. Bland... . 


“That is the man. One 


NCONSCIOUSLY he was eyeing Monsieur Fran- 

dupont very closely. Narrowly. As he did so a 
peculiar excitement stirred in him, a singular sense 
of being on the verge of a discovery. A discovery of 
incaleulable importance. He found himself speaking 
without having consciously considered his words. He 
was speaking on a hunch, and watching old Frandu- 
pont as he spoke, 

“Before we go back to the ’drome,” he said, “we'll 
have to see old Madame Pannel. We ought to clear up 
the matter of that son in the Escadrille.” 

As he spoke, he felt again that sense of imminent 
discovery, of being hot upon a trail. And the trail. 
he sensed, was a dangerous one. All this, it seemed, 
was conveyed to him through the keen, intent eyes of 
Monsieur Frandupond. 

“But no!” cried the old man. “That would be to 
arouse her suspicion! You must leave it to me, my 
friends. I will attend to that old lady. She must not 
suspect!” 

He accompanied them to the porch of the chateau 
and waited there with them while the squadron car 
drove up from the service court. As the lights of the 
big car swung around the corner of the house, Pen- 
nock abruptly grasped Durland’s arm. 

“What’s that?” he cried, for the headlights had 
shown briefly the black silhouette of a man who 
crossed the drive in front of the car. 

“One of our men,” said Durland, puzzled. 

Monsieur Frandupont chuckled. 

“Tt is the good Bland,” he remarked. “He has been 
calling on Hortense.” 

Pennock became strangely silent as they drove 
away, and he didn’t speak until the car had left the 
chateau’s park. 

“What we’ve got to do,” he said then, “is to have a 
little talk with that old lady at the inn.” 

“But old Frandupont—” 

“Leave it to me, Ken,” said Pennock. “She'll never 
open up to him as she will to a flying man.” 

In spite of Durland’s protests he carried his point, 
and they drove to the inn, where they found the old 
lady alone by the sitting room fire. From above came 
the loud sounds of Bill Higgins’ flight supper, and the 
riotous rhythm of their singing sounded strangely in 
the old world atmosphere of the little sitting room 
where the old lady sat with her knitting. She greeted 
them with the quaint, sweet courtesy that she always 
had for the officers of Seventy-Seven. She remarked 
that although she was slightly deaf, the music of the 
gentlemen upstairs came to her ears ever so faintly, 
and she said with a fragile smile that it sounded 
sweet to her, because of the memories it brought her. 

“Of course,” Durland said, encouraging her. “It 
would remind you of your son.” And he felt ridicu- 
lously ashamed of himself as he thus deliberately 
pumped her. 

She nodded quite innocently, and smiled. 

“He was, I suppose,” said Durland—and he won- 
dered that Pennock left it all to him—“he was Amer- 
ican?” 

“Of course.” Her voice came in a murmur, and 
tears were in her eyes. Pennock was watching; watch- 
ing her very closely. 

“His father,” she murmured, “is Monsieur Mason. 
He is rich. A rich American.” 

“Bud Mason!” cried Durland. 
Escadrille! 1 knew him!” 


“Bud Mason, of the 
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Pennock walked up 
to him and flashed 
his light in the old 
spy’s face. “Where's 
Bland?” he de- 
manded, 


“You knew him?” she cried out in mingled surprise 
and delight. 

“Of course! But—you say he is your son?” 

“Ah, no! But I call him that. He was son to me. 
You see I nursed him from when he was a little boy. 
When his father owned the chateau—” 

“But Monsieur Frandupont?” 

She shrugged her shoulders in an extremely deli- 
cate ure of dislike. 

“He bought it from Monsieur Mason just before this 
so terrible war. He is not one of the—well, who can 
say?” 

Again she shrugged. Far too sweet of nature to 
condemn another, she dismissed Monsieur Frandu- 
pont with a charitable shrug. 

“Come,” murmured Pennock thoughtfully. 
must be getting back.” 


“We 


UT he remained silent until the car rolled into the 

parkway of the aerodrome. 

“T don’t know what’s on your mind,” complained 
Durland, as they got out, “but I’m in something of a 
daze. Don’t see how the evening’s got us anywhere 
at all.” 

“Let’s have a look at Bill’s ship,” said Pennock. 

Durland followed him to Number Three hangar 
with a disgruntled frown on his face. Pennock was 
acting very oddly, he thought. Seemed to have dried 
up like a dehydrated clam. 

“Got a flash?” demanded Pennock. 

Durland took out his flash light, and they both 
picked their way around the planes that occupied the 
hangar. Pennock knew exactly where to find the 
machine that had been tampered with, and he led the 
way to it with brusque assurance. But they both 
stopped short before they reached it. Stopped short 
and stood gazing down upon the thing that the flash 
light showed them—the body of Corporal Kahlen, who 
lay under one wing of the plane with the bone handle 
of a knife protruding from his throat. 

Durland caught his breath with a click that had the 
sharp sound of an exclamation, and Pennock stood 
frozen in thought. The warning! He had felt it. He 
had known there was danger. There had been some- 


thing inside of him that had sensed this very dis- 
covery. 
Durland was on his knees beside the body. 


“He’s dead,” he said very quietly. And there was a 
long silence between them. 

“Tt might be someone who surprised him at—at his 
—work,” said Durland at last. “Better call out the 
guard, Penny, and put the D. C. I. on the job.” 

He stopped short with a sharp exclamation of sur- 
prise, for, looking up at Pennock, he found that his 
companion was transfigured. 

Pennock had become astonishingly alive. His whole 
body seemed possessed by a spirit that amazingly 
vitalized it. His eyes glowed with a strange, excited 
fire, and his lips were drawn in an exultant smile. 
The discovery that had lingered in the recesses of his 
mind, as a word balances on the tip of the tongue, had 
become suddenly real and clear. He had got it. He 
had seen things whole. 

“No!” he cried, with an uplifting ring of triumph. 
“We haven’t got a second to waste, Ken. Get your 
automatic and join me at the car. Quick!” And he 
was off through the crowded planes, leaving Durland 
to follow. 

When Durland arrived at the garages with his 
holster in one hand and a box of ammunition in the 
other, he found Pennock already in the car, and a 
skilled driver at the wheel with the motor humming. 
The car shot away even as he mounted the running 
board, and he found himself beside a silent Pennock 
who was running a Sam Browne through the strap of 
a holster. 

“Where we going?” demanded Durland. 

“To the inn,” said Pennock. “You drop me there, 
and go on to the provost marshal. Get the provost 
and all the men he’s got, with cars enough to carry 
’em, and join me at the inn.” 

“Why the inn?” 

“T’ve got to see that old lady!” said Pennock, sur- 
prisingly, and he was out on the running board, to 
jump from the car as it slowed down in front of the 
inn. 

“Be quick!” he shouted, and the car leaped for- 
ward again. 


The old lady was still by the fire, peacefully knitting. 
She looked up without apparent surprise as Pennock 
strode hurriedly into the room. With a single swift 
movement he placed a chair beside her and was speak- 
ing closely into her ear. 

“Quick!” he said. “You must tell me! 
the chateau?” 

“But of course. Most of my life I have lived there.” 

She was gazing at him very calmly, hardly puzzled 
by his dramatic intensity of voice and bearing. 

“Then tell me this,” he urged. “Is there a secret 
passageway? A way out, through which one may es- 
cape if the chateau is surrounded?” 

A flicker of excitement appeared then in the old 
gray eyes. Did she understand? Did she suspect 
what he was after? Pennock couldn’t tell. 

“Tt is for France!” he cried. “For Bud Mason! For 
his sake you must tell me!” 

“Yes,” she whispered. “There is a way out! It 
leads into the woods by the forest road!” 

“Is there any beside you who can show us?” 

“Pierre,” she said. “Pierre Thenault. He was 
with me there. With Monsieur Mason.” 


You know 


URRIEDLY thanking her he was off to search 

the kitchen for the pastry cook, Pierre Thenault. 
Hurriedly he told him what he desired, and the man 
had scarcely time to remove his cap and apron before 
Durland, with the provost, was at the door. 

Pennock dragged them aside, speaking with a low- 
voiced intensity that drove every word home unfor- 
gettably. 

“Tt’s Frandupont, we want,” he said, and turned to 
the provost. “Take your men to the chateau, Major. 
Surround it quite openly. Crash your way in. Ar- 
rest all the servants. Everyone you find there.” 

“And Frandupont?” 

“You will not find him,” Pennock turned in a fury 
of eagerness to the car. “Nor will we, if we don’t 
hurry. He will be escaping, by a secret way out. Come, 
Pierre, you come with us!” 

In a few minutes the provost marshal and his men 
were speeding in several cars toward the chateau, 
while Durland and Pennock (Continued on page 50) 
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A Championship Rides 


ee : By H.{G. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ATHLETICS WALBERG 


Here is a pitch by pitch account of 

the most critical game in the 1929 

\ World Series. A dramatic story 

that gives every ball thrown by 

Malone, Walberg, and Ehmke, 

in the fifth game of the series, 
played at Philadelphia. 

‘ It’s written byH.G. Salsinger, 

nationally known baseball 

expert. He tells you of 

batters’ grooves, the pecu- 
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Connie Mack, the 

master strategist, 

piloted the Ath- 
letics, 


and right-handed 

\ batters are sup- 

posed to have a 

natural advan- 

~ tage over left- 

handed pitchers. 

So the Cubs 

thought they were 
nicely set. 

They failed to 


Howard Ehmke, 
“the greatest 
artistamong , 

pitchers.” { 


Above—Just try to drive the ball 
past this defense! 


Right—Walberg rescued Ehmke 
in the fourth. 


counton Connie’s surprise 
move. Hedidn’tuse any of 
the pitchers who weresug- 
gested as starting pitch- 
ers and he didn’t use a 
left-hander. But who is 
Ehmke? No one had con- 
sidered him as a possi- 
bility in the World Seri 
dope. That is, no one but 
Connie Mack. Speaking 
to an intimate a week be- 
fore the series Connie 
said this about Ehmke: 

“I consider him the 
greatest artist among 
pitchers. He’s the only 
pitcher I know who 
makes an art of pitching, 
and if he tells me he 
wants to pitch I'll start 
him.” 

On the morning of the 
opening day of the series 
Ehmke told Connie he 
would like to pitch and 
Connie told him that he would pitch. 

The Cubs recalled that Ehmke was a fast-ball 
pitcher. He had made 


Haas scored Bishop ahead of him with a homer in the ninth. 


T was the fifth game of the World Series of 1929. 
The Philadelphia Athletics and Chicago Cubs 
were playing for the baseball cham- 


of sight, under the grandstand. Managers have at 
times resorted to this strategy. When the announcer 
bellowed Ehmke’s name as the starting 


pionship of the United States, and Phil- 
adelphia had won three of the first four 
games. It was necessary to win four out 
of seven games to land the title. Philadel- 
phia needed one more victory while Chi- 
cago needed three. 

The first four games had been packed 
with melodrama. The series had an un- 
usual start when Howard Ehmke pitched 
the opening game. Howard is a tall and 
slender ‘right-hander who had pitched for 
Detroit and Boston before he landed with 
the Athletics. Connie Mack hadn’t used 
him much during the regular season and 
no one expected to see him start a World 
Series game—much less the first. 

Bob Grove, George Earnshaw, and 
Rube Walberg were the pitchers favored 
to start the series for Philadelphia, and 
even when Ehmke went to the rubber 
near the dugout to warm up while the 
teams were at practice, people refused 
to believe that Connie Mack would start 
him. They thought Connie was having 
Ehmke warm up in order to fool the 
Cubs, and that the pitcher Connie really 
intended to start was warming up out 


Haas faces Malone! 


pitcher the crowd was as stunned as the 
Cubs. 

Connie had planned his move wisely. 
The Cubs, a team of powerful right- 
handed batters, were known as a “fast- 
ball hitting” team. To use a baseball 
expression, they “murdered” fast-ball 
pitching. In the Philadelphia pitching 
list were several fast-ball pitchers. The 
fastest of them was Bob Grove, the 
slender left-hander. George Earnshaw, 
a right-hander, is also a fast-ball pitch- 
er. Rube Walberg, another left-hander, 
is famous as a curve-ball specialist. Con- 
fident that one of these three pitchers 
would start, the Cubs were set for fast- 
ball pitching. 

The Cubs were strong against left- 
handers. They believed there was not 
a left-hander in the country who could 
beat them. In their line-up, among the 
regulars, were seven right-handed bat- 
ters. Of the eight players, excluding 
pitchers, Charlie Grimm was the only 
man who batted left-handed. The Cubs 
carried more right-handed batting reg- 
ulars than any other team in the majors, 


his reputation as one. 
With his height and 
reach he had developed 
a cross-fire deliv- 
ery that had made him 
a puzzling opponent for 
batsmen. So the Cubs 
settled down to the job 
of swinging bats 
against fast balls. 

Here came the next 
big shock of the game. 
Ehmke did not pitch 
fast balls. He i 
pitched slow 
ones. He laz- 
ily pushed, 
rather than 
pitched, the 
ball toward 
the plate. 
Chicago’s 
fast-ball hitters were 
caught off stride. They 


missed so many of Ehmke’s slow balls that he scored 
thirteen strikeouts, a new World Series record. 
the nine innings Ehmke showed them everything, fast 


on One Pitched Bal 


Salsinger 


liarities of the batter's stance that a pitcher 
watches, the mixing of fast ones, slow ones, 
and curves, and the headwork and skill that 
goes into a pitching duel. It’s the story of 
almost perfect performance. Perfect except 
for one pitched ball—the one that decided 


the series! 


Follow the account, play by play, and you'll 
understand the deliveries of two of the 
country’s great pitchers in the most impor- 
tant Big League ball game of 1929. 


balls, slow balls, half-speed balls, 
curves, and change of pace, but 
most of all, slow balls. The Cubs 
didn’t score off him until the ninth 
when an error behind Ehmke 
made a Chicago run possible. He 
won by a 8 to 1 score. 
Earnshaw, the right-hander, 
started the second game and was 
knocked out in the 
fifth inning when 
Chicago scored 
three runs. He had 
trouble controlling 
his delivery and 
when he cut down 
on his pitching 
stuff to get the ball 
over, Chicago 
batted him hard. In 
his place came Bob 
Grove, the left- 
hander who de- 
pends upon a fast- 
ball delivery. Grove 
was invincible 
through the re- 
mainder of the 
game while the 
Athletics, after 
knocking out Pat 
Malone, Chicago’s 
starting pitcher, 
also hit the relief 
pitchers and won 
by the lopsided 
score of 9 to 3. 
The teams moved 
east to Philadel- 
phia with the Ath- 
letics leading two 
games to none. Guy 
Bush, opposing 
Earnshaw in the 
first game on Phil- 
adelphia soil, won 


3 to 1 and brought new hope to the Chicago rooters. In the meantime Chicago had disposed of Jack Cubs off the bases in 
More than a dozen World Series records were set Quinn, the gray-haired spitball pitcher, oldest the last two innings, 
in the fourth game, a baseball battle that will be re- moundsman in the major leagues. Quinn started the the Athletics did not 
called probably as long as baseball is played. When game for Connie Mack, and Walberg had to come to. score in the eighth, 
Philadelphia came to bat in the last half of the his relief in the sixth inning. He, too, was ineffective, and the game ended, 
seventh inning Chicago was leading 8 to 0. Charlie and Ed Rommel, the knuckle-ball specialist, was then 10 to 8. 
Root, the leading pitcher of the Cubs, was delivering called upon. He pitched the seventh and allowed a Of course, Phila- 
magnificently and for six full innings Philadelphia run before a fast double play kept the Cubs from delphia had breaks 


threatened to score only once. 
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Malone cut 
loose with a 
fast one 


Above—The Cubs fielded brilliantly throughout 
the game. 

Left—Joe McCarthy, Chicago’s fiery manager, 

picked Malone to start. 


Coming to bat 
in their half of 
the seventh the 
Athletics, eight 
runs behind, with 
Root looking 
strong as_ ever, 
seemed hopelessly 
ats beaten, Al Sim- 

Rigs > i . mons, leading off, 
7 Savon Os es got hold of a fast 

; ball and drove it 
into the left-field 
stands for Phila- 
delphia’s first 
run, and before 
the inning was 
over the Athletics 
scored nine more 
runs. This ten- 
run rally broke all 
World Series rec- 
ords for single 
inning scoring. 
Grove held the 


In the opening game Ehmke struck out thirteen for a new World Series record. 


scoring more. in the seventh inn- 
ing. A team has. to 
have breaks to score 
ten runs in a single 
inning. Most impor- 
tant of the breaks 
was a fly ball that 
Hack Wilson lost in 
the sun, a fly ball 
that dropped beside 
pie ee he huried his 
ead in his arms. 5 ae 
THeeeball’ bounded Hack Wilson hit it hard. 
away and rolled to 
center-field fence for a scratch home run and three 
men scored on the fluke hit. 

Wilson has been criticized for the mistake but it 
was excusable. His critics have not considered that 
center field in the home playing lot of the Athletics, 


An eighth-inning steal—McMillan safe at second. Shibe Park, is the most (Continued on page 62) 
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CHE WHISPERING JOSS 


by Major Charles Gilson 


Mlustrated by Albin Henning 


«& O with it to my son!” old En-fo had gasped 
( with his last breath—“and beware the Yel- 
low Death!” 

With that, he had dropped back dead, leav- 
ing young Eric Monkhouse and whimsical courageous 
little Captain Crouch, close comrades and intrepid 
adventurers, to carry out the vow of loyalty they had 
made to the fine old mandarin who had been so good 
a friend to them both. They had solemnly promised 
En-fo to deliver for him to his son En-chi-yuan, first 
secretary of the Chinese Legation in London, a mes- 
sage in Chinese of such great importance that they 
themselves did not know its meaning. 

Separately, for safety’s sake, Eric and Crouch had 
made the long journey from China to London, each 
with his half of the secret message tattooed on his 
arm. 

So they were thrust into the thick of a queer mys- 
tery. They knew some of the threads but couldn’t un- 
tangle them. 

En-fo’s message, they believed, somehow concerned 
a valuable idol, a great scarlet Joss, that En-fo had 
for some puzzling reason given to Sir Gilbert Whit- 
more, a crazed English baronet who had been travel- 
ing in China because of his interest in Chinese relig- 
ion. Eric and Crouch knew that Sir Gilbert had taken 
the Joss to his lonely castle in Wales, and that with 
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him had gone Nam Yuk, a 
Taoist priest and yet an 
ex-pirate — a follower of 
the Yellow Death. 

As for the Yellow Death, 
Tong-lu, that crafty Chi- 
nese was as clever and 
merciless a pirate as had 
ever scourged the helpless, 
He had been, for some rea- 
son, En-fo’s bitter enemy. 
He had killed En-fo, back 
in China; he had got to 
London as soon as Eric 
and Crouch and had al- 
most killed En-fo’s son be- 
fore the two had driven 
him off. Then he had dis- 
appeared again, com- 
pletely. 

“But he’ll turn up a-' 
gain,” Crouch had prophe- 
sied grimly as he and Eric 
made their way to Sir Gil- 
bert’s isolated castle in Wales. They were going 
there out of loyalty to En-fo and to his son, who had 
planned before his injuries to go there with them. But 

they had no idea what they might dis- 
cover there, or what En-chi-yuan had 
hoped to prevent. 

They found the castle, the crazed bar- 
onet, the secretive Nam Yuk, now serv- 
ing as Sir Gilbert’s instructor in the 
Taoist religion, and old Tai-wen, a Chi- 
nese curio merchant who had crossed on 
Eric’s ship and had come to sell his 
treasures to Sir Gilbert. But they could 
uncover no key to the mystery. 

Then as the two were sitting at din- 
ner with Sir Gilbert, they heard, some- 
where below them, a terrible long-drawn 
piercing shriek! 

With Sir Gilbert leading, they dashed 
down into the dungeons of the old cas- 
tle—lost Sir Gilbert in the dark corri- 
dors— became separated themselves. 
Someone, perhaps Nam Yuk, came upon 
Brie and drugged him into unconscious- 
ness—the boy recovered his senses in the 
darkness only to plunge into pitched 
battle with an unknown adversary. 

The man seized him 
by the throat and he 
was nearly strangled 
before he managed to 
tear away those clutch- 

ing fingers. Then his 
own fingers came into 
contact 
with a row 
of brass 
buttons, 
Only one 
man in the 
castle wore 
a coat with 
such but- 
tons. This 
was — 
Crouch! 

Thus vio- 
lently re- 
united, the 
two - start- 
ed explor- 
ing the dark 
dungeons 
again, and 
Eric stum- 
bled upon a 
limp silken 
bundle on 


the slimy 
floor. What 
was this? 
Sir @ilbert, carried away by the fervor Eric. knelt 
of his mad devotions, never once looked to investi- 
in the direction of the danger that gate, feel- 


threatened him. ing of the 
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Tong-lu grasped a heavy bronze candlestick and leaped. 


bundle with cold cautious fingers. That was flesh he 
felt! 
“Crouch, here’s the body of a man,” the boy whis- 


pered tensely. “I think he’s dead!” 


Chapter Thirteen 


ROUCH was at Eric’s side in an instant. He felt 
c of the limp, silk-clad form, tried vainly to pierce 
the blackness with his eyes, and felt again. 

“You’re right,” said he. “And who the blazes can 
it be?” 

He was silent a moment, and then spoke again. 

“A Chinaman, by Jane!” he muttered. “I can tell 
that by his clothes. But I want the torch. My lad, 
we've got to find it.” 

They began their search again, feeling with their 
hands in all directions, until at last Eric discovered 
the torch lying in a crevice between two flagstones. 

Springing to his feet, he switched on the light. 
Crouch was now standing on the other side of the 
dungeon with his back to the closed door. Between 
the two of them, flat upon his back upon the stone 
floor, was stretched Nam Yuk, the Taoist priest! 

The man looked ghastly; he might have been dead. 
He didn’t appear to be breathing. 

“Old Jaundice-jaws!” cried Crouch, in a breathless 
voice. “And how did he get here?” 

The captain stumped quickly over, fell on his knees, 
tore open the man’s yellow robe, and placed an ear to 
his heart. Presently, he looked up at his companion. 

“He’s alive all right,” said he. “See that bruise on 
his forehead? That’s where he got knocked out, and 
it must have been you who did it.” 

“I’m dead sure I didn’t,” said the other. 

“Must be,” Crouch persisted. “And if you went for 
him like you went for me, it was on the cards.” 

Eric shook his head. 

“T never had a chance,” he answered. “I was taken 
by surprise and drugged. Then I remember being 
dragged into this room—pulled along with my heels 
on the floor, and left here. The last thing I remem- 
ber is the key being turned in the lock.” 

Crouch gave a sort of grunt. 

“Then, if that’s right,” said he, “someone knocked 
out Nam Yuk. And who, my lad?” 

Eric shook his head, bewildered. A few minutes 
back he had been sure that the hollow-eyed priest had 
drugged him and was preparing to put both him and 
Captain Crouch out for good. He had concluded that 
Nam Yuk was in league with the Yellow Death, and 
that the two were putting on the final act of their 
mysterious show—an act that would see the end of 
Sir Gilbert and the disappearance of the scarlet Joss 
—the mysterious idol that whispered. The idol that 
En-fo, the old mandarin, had valued more than his 


life. But here was Nam Yuk, the supposed accom- 
plice, stretched out on the floor! Who had knocked 
him out? 


Crouch was silent for the best part of a minute. 
Then he got to his feet. 

“The Yellow Death,” said he under his breath. 
“That’s what it comes to.” 

“But why should the Yellow Death injure Nam Yuk 
if Nam Yuk’s working with him?” Erie protested. 

“I don’t know,” the captain replied shortly. “But 
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he’s here. He followed us to England, throttled En- 
chi-yuan. And now he’s in this castle! My lad, you 
know me well enough. I’m not what you might call 
an alarmist in a manner of speaking; but it looks as 
if we’re in for a big thing in the way of trouble. Give 
us that torch a moment. We'll see where we are.” 


RIC glanced around nervously. The idea of the 

notorious Chinese killer’s being in the same castle 
as he—perhaps within ten yards—was uncomfortable. 
Icy fingers crept up his spine. 

But the captain was practical. Taking the torch 
from Eric’s hand, he flashed it round the room. It 
was a big dungeon. All around the walls were iron 
rings to which at one time prisoners had been chained. 
There was no furniture of any kind in the place. No 
window—nothing but two doors: one that communi- 
cated with the passage, and another door to the right, 
standing in the recess of a narrow Norman archway. 
The second probably led to another cell. 

Crouch went up to it and tried to open it, but found 
it locked. 

“No good that way,” said he, “wherever it leads. 
We've got to go back into the passage.” 

Erie steod looking down at the insensible figure of 
Nam Yuk. 

# that fellow could only talk,” said he, as a man 
aloud, “he could tell us something worth know- 
But the worst of it is, we don’t know yet whether 
s our friend or enemy.” 

“Neither one nor the other at the present moment,” 
Crouch replied in matter-of-fact tones. “It will be 
some time before he comes round again. We’ll have to 
get along without him.” 

“Are you going to take the light into the passage?” 
the other asked. 

“T’m going to have it with 


stunned. He doesn’t look it. I’m not sure about any- 
thing, but I should say that he’s under an anaesthetic. 
You could stick a knife into him and he wouldn’t 
know it.” 

Eric pondered the new development. Had the Yel- 
low Death overpowered Nam Yuk, drugged him, and 
then waited with the sash for the next person to come 
along? If so, at what corner would this fiend come 
upon them again? 

“We've got to explore the place,” Crouch said 
briskly. “Keep close astern this time, my lad. We’ll 
not part company again, if I can help it. I’m not 
asking for another crack on the jaw from the best 
friend I ever had.” 


S he spoke, he put out the light. He opened the 

door as quietly as he could, stopping cautiously at 
each creak. And then, holding Eric by the sleeve of 
his coat, he guided him into the passage and turned to 
the left. Suddenly he stopped stone dead. 

“Have your gun ready,” he whispered, “in case of 
accidents.” 

“Great Scot!” cried Eric, the moment he had thrust 
a hand into his pocket. “My revolver’s gone! I haven’t 
got it!” 

Crouch never answered. He just turned back into 
the dungeon, where he closed the door behind him, 
and again switched on the light. 

“Not on the floor,” said he. “We know that. Maybe 
old Jaundice-jaws has got it. We’ll overhaul him— 
see what we can find.” 

While Crouch held the torch, Eric turned out the 
pocket sleeves of the priest’s yellow robe—the recep- 
tacles in which a Chinaman will carry half his worldly 
belongings. They found a leather purse that was full 
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of silver, an ivory opium pipe, a pair of chopsticks, a 
bunch of keys, but nowhere upon the unconscious man 
could they find either Eric’s revolver or arms of any 
cind. 

“And that’s that,” said Crouch. “The Yellow Death 
—or someone—has gone off with your gun.” 

They were at the climax of their strange, incompre- 
hensible adventure. The next half hour would destroy 
them or reveal the mystery of the Joss, the murder of 
En-fo, the affairs of the Paper Mountain Society. Both 
men were almost at the breaking point, from sus- 
pense. 

For a moment they stood listening. Not a sound 
could they hear. The whole place was as silent as a 
grave. 

Slowly they stole out into the passage. One quick 
flash of the electric torch illumined the whole corri- 
dor as far as the iron grating at the end. 

That single flash told them that a little distance 
down the passage on the right was another door—the 
only door they could see on the side opposite the dun- 
geon. It stood ajar. On tiptoe they stole toward it 
—found it—entered. Eric now held the torch, while 
Crouch carried his revolver in his right hand. 

Another, longer, flash showed them the room. It 
was gruesome—even in a century when its ghastly 
furniture could serve no better purpose than to satisfy 
the curious. For here was a chamber of horrors of 
the Middle Ages. In the center of the room was an 
iron cage that could accommodate a full-grown pris- 
oner only if he were doubled almost in half; along 
one side were heavy wooden stocks and an iron 
thumbscrew chained to the wall. Alongside the cage 
was that terrible instrument of torture, the rack, with 
its worm-eaten wooden levers. The walls were of 

heavy oaken panels, studded 
with square-headed nails. 


me,” said Crouch, “and 
switch it on when it’s 
wanted. We've got to find 
out the lay of the land. That 
shriek we heard in the din- 
ing room must have come 
from somewhere, and Whit- 
mere can’t have vanished in 
thin air. If we explore the 
place, we ought to find some- 
thing, sooner or later.” 

As he moved toward the 
door, he flashed the light 
over the floor of the dun- 
geon. The flagstones were 
so damp that they were 
green with slime, and be- 
tween the cracks grew lit- 
tle mushroom - like fungi, 
while frogs sat straddle- 
legged staring at the blind- 
ing light. In the middle of 
the room, not far from the 
unconscious figure of Nam 
Yuk, lay a Chinese porce- 
lain snuff bottle. 

Crouch picked it up and 
held it in the light. 

“Do you recollect this?” 
he asked. 

“Well enough,” said Eric. 
“That's the bottle he always 
kept his drug in.” 

“Aye,” said Crouch. “And 
it’s empty. I reckon there’s 
something here I don’t 
rightly understand. In En- 
fo’s yamen the contents of 
that little bottle were quite 
enough to put the two of us 
to sleep. It’s a powerful 
drug, whatever it is; and 
for that reason it looks to 
me as if you couldn’t have 
had the lot. An overdose 
would have knocked you 
clean out like a sledge ham- 
mer.” 

“Maybe,” said Eric, “the 
padded sash had been satu- 
rated a few minutes be- 
fore, which would have 
given the fumes time to 
evaporate.” 

“Either that,” said 
Crouch, pointing to the mo- 
tionless form upon the 
ground, “or that fellow got 
the full benefit of it.” 

“Caught in his own net!” 
Eric exclaimed, incredu- 
lously. 


“Seems fair,” said Crouch. 
“He’s not likeaman 


There upon the floor, at the foot of the image, lay the great body of Tong-lu, the Yellow Death. 


The only ventilation was 
through a small grating in 
the wall opposite the door. 

“There’s no one_ here,” 
Crouch whispered, “and 
there’s no way out of the 
place. If we want to find 
Whitmere, we’ve got to go 
farther down the passage. 
He must be somewhere there 
—unless he’s thought better 
of it and gone back up the 
steps.” 

They crept out into the 
corridor. Bric again 
snapped on his torch—and 
held it for an instant upon 
a Chinese picture that hung 
on the right wall of the cor- 
ridor—a painting upon silk 
that represented a great 
five-clawed Chinese dragon 
that was coiled, in the most 
impossible of all attitudes, 
around the foliage of quaint 
flowering shrubs. The colors 
were somewhat faded. The 
silk had been drawn tight 
upon a wooden frame which 
had been let into the stone 
wall in such a position that 
the picture’s base was not 
more than two feet above 
the level of the floor. 

They moved on after a 
brief inspection of this deli- 
cate specimen of Oriental 
art. It seemed out of place 
down here. Another evi- 
dence of Sir Gilbert’s mad- 
ness. Who else would hang 
a rare work of art in a 
damp, deep corridor? In 
spite of himself Eric 
grinned. 


S they approached the 
iron grating at the end 
of the passage, they could 
see the moonlight upon the 
water of the white mere. 
The passage was wider, 
here, and there was another 
door on the left—the same 
side as the dungeon in which 
Nam Yuk lay senseless. 
Crouch satisfied himself 
that there was no means of 
exit through the grating, 
and then pointed with his re- 
volver at the door upon the 
left. 
“That’s the only place,” 
he whispered. ‘“Whitmere 
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must have gone in there, when he was in front of me. 
It was too dark for me to see where he went.” 

“And if there’s anyone else down here,” Eric whis- 
pered, “he must be in there, too. I'll open the door, 
but stand ready—in case I’m attacked.” 

The strain of going through empty rooms—of ex- 
pecting an attack and not getting it—was telling on 
Eric. He felt that he must have action or go mad. 
With a grunt, he kicked the door wide open with his 
boot, and flashed his torch into the ,room beyond. 
Quickly Captain Crouch stepped across the threshold. 

Lumber and boxes! Crates and boards, piled high 
in a vast circular room. On the floor, a litter of paper, 
sacking and straw. 

Here was a place where a score of men might hide. 
Expecting a shot to crash out from behind any one 
of the boxes, Eric stepped in, holding his torch far 
out to one side. 

They noted that nearly all the packing cases had 
been labeled with the names of various steamships, 
and that Chinese characters had been painted or 
stamped in colored inks on the wood. Evidently the 
cases had once contained the treasures and curios that 
Sir Gilbert had brought with him from China. 

To the left of the door by which they had entered, 
there was another doorway in an arched recess. 

“We know where that leads to,” said Crouch. “It’s 
the door we saw from the other side. It’s the way to 
the dungeon where we left old Jaundice-jaws.” 

“Then it’s locked,” said Eric. “And there’s no key 
on this side.” 

Crouch stood tugging at his little tuft of a beard. 

“A blind alley!” said he. “We’ve run up against 
a brick wall, in a literal manner of speaking. My 
lad, what next?” 

Eric shook his head uncertainly. 

“Go back to the banqueting hall, I guess,” he an- 
swered. “Whoever was down here has disappeared— 
unless there’re other doors, down the passage, nearer 
the staircase. Sir Gilbert said there were.” 

Suddenly Crouch turned his head with a jerk, and 
stood stiff as a ramrod, with his chin a little in the air. 

“Listen!” he whispered. And then, a moment after, 
in an even quicker voice: “Snap out the light, by 
Jane!” said he. “There’s someone coming!” 

Monkhouse obeyed upon the instant, and at once 
they were plunged in darkness. A faint shuffle sounded 
down the passage. 

Crouch came close to his companion, and whispered 
in his ear. 

“Stick by me,” said he. 
company now.” 

Together they returned into the passage. For a 
moment they stood stock still, without breathing. Eric 
felt his heart thumping like an engine. 

Opposite them and only a few feet down the hall 
was the silken picture. But now it was dimly illumi- 
nated. A dull, glowing light was visible behind it—a 
light that showed up the five-clawed Chinese dragon 
and the strange shrubs upon which the blooms were 
of every color of the rainbow. It was eerie, almost 
supernatural. Eric thought, almost, that he could see 
the coiled beast writhing in ghostly undulations. 

As they stood there, 
speechless, waiting, their 
senses became singularly 
perceptive. They could 
hear again soft shuffling 
footsteps rapidly ap- 
proaching from the far end 
of the passage, from the 
direction of the spiral 
staircase. They could see 
the uncanny, lighted silk 
above them. They could 
feel the moisture, the un- 
healthy dampness of the 
atmosphere. The shuffling 
ceased and they seemed to feel the very 
silence itself—a stillness that was pres- 
ently broken by a faint, and yet distinct, 
whispering sound, like the slow escape of 
steam. 

Crouch — perhaps unconsciously — 
tightened his grip on Eric’s arm. 

“The Whispering Joss!” said he. “This 
is more than I bargained for, by Jane!” 

The Whispering Joss. The same sound 
they had heard that night in the yamen. 
Even as they listened to that dread, mys- 
terious hissing sound, they became aware 
of the sweet smell of burning incense. 

And then, somewhere in the darkness 
down the passage, they heard a door closed 
softly, and the sharp snap of a lock. 

“Show a light!” hissed Crouch. “We'll 
risk it.” 

As the beam of the electric torch shot 
down the corridor, the light in the picture 
seemed to disappear. The corridor was 


“It wouldn’t do to part 
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“What do you know about that?” breathed Eric. 

“Gone into one of the rooms,” said Crouch. “You 
may lay to that. We heard a door shut. Keep along- 
side of me, my lad. I won’t shoot, unless I’ve got to, 
but if I must, I reckon I’ll want a light.” 

They hastened quietly down the passage to the 
door of the torture chamber from which they had come 
but a few minutes before. 

Crouch seized the great iron handle of the door, 
softly tried to turn it. 

“Locked, by Jane!” His exclamation was barely 
audible. He went on in a low voice: 

“This has got me beat. Why, in the name of a mud 
fish, can any fool have locked himself in there? We 
know for a fact there is no way out of the place. 
Lend me the light.” 

Snatching the torch from Eric’s hand, he flashed 
it into the dungeon opposite. Through the open door- 
way they could see the motionless body of Nam Yuk, 
lying just as they had left him, stretched flat upon his 
back on the cold, stone floor. 

“Not moved an inch,” Crouch muttered, and again 
turned his attention to the door of the torture room. 

“Just as I thought,” said he. “The key’s on the 
inner side.” 

Eric was trying hard to think. Though his pulses 
were racing with excitement, an idea had come into 
his head. 

“There must be another room along here,” he finally 
said. “One that corresponds to the round room filled 
with packing cases, on the left. Must be.” 

They looked vainly along the right wall for a door. 
Crouch’s eyes rested on the silk picture and gleamed 
with sudden. understanding. 

“Hard astern!” he said grimly. 
We've been fools.” 

He thrust a hand into a pocket, produced his sailor’s 
jackknife, and opened the blade. As soon as he 
snapped off the torch they could again see the dim 
glow of the light behind the Chinese picture. 

“We'll settle this now,” he growled. “Follow me, 
and look ouf for trouble.” 


“You’re right! 


Chapter Fourteen 


ALKING as quietly as they could, they went 
W back to the picture. With a quick movement 
the captain cut two little slits in the silk. 

“It’s no periscope, but I reckon it’ll serve its pur- 
pose all right,” said he, as he glued his only eye to 
one of them. 

Eric followed his example—and he beheld a scene 
that took away his breath. . 

The silk picture had been built into the wall after 
the fashion of a window. Just beyond it were steps 
by which a man might descend. 

These steps, semicircular in shape, led downward 
into a great room, similar in structure to that on the 
opposite side of the passage—the lumber room that 
connected with the dungeon. The wall was built of 
massive stone, saye in one place. Along the wall that 
adjoined the torture chamber there were several feet 
of heavy oak paneling, similar to that on the other 

side. 

At the moment, neither Crouch nor Eric 
Monkhouse paid much attention to that—the 
interior of the room, as well as the antics of 
its only occupant, were enough to hold them 
spellbound. 

It might have been a Taoist temple in Can- 
ton or the sacred city whence came the first 
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scribes and sages of historic China. Against one wall 
was an image of Kwan Yin-ko, the goddess of Mercy. 
From the rafters bronze temple lanterns, casting a 
dim religious light, depended upon chains; and all 
around the walls, upon little decorated altars, stood 
painted minor Chinese gods. Joss sticks were burning 
everywhere, and the smell of the incense was now al- 
most overpowering. The air was so heavy that out- 
lines were misty, making the place more weird and 
strange than ever. Against the farther wall, before 
a gigantic and most gorgeous piece of Chinese tapes- 
try, a wooden platform had been erected, about three 
feet in height. Upon it reposed the Whispering Joss. 

Tai-yang-shen, his worshipers called him, the scar- 
let Sun-god. Placidly he sat with his folded hands 
upon his fat paunch, and his crown upon his head. 
Before the idol, kneeling upon a praying mat, and 


striking his head upon the floor in adoration, was. 


none other than Sir Gilbert Whitmere. 

The madman was mumbling to himself a whole 
string of Chinese prayers. As Eric watched, the bar- 
onet looked up for a moment, clapped his hands to- 
gether, and then again pressed his forehead against 
the dusty praying mat. c 

Here was the secret joss house of which Sir Gilbert 
had spoken in China—and here, too, was raving sense- 
less lunacy. But even now they had discovered noth- 
ing. They could not yet explain the shriek they had 
heard when they had been in the dining room above. 
Nor did they yet know who had attacked Monkhouse, 
or who had accounted for Nam Yuk. 

For several minutes neither Crouch nor his com- 
Desperately they 
wanted to do something. But what? 

Then, as they watched, fascinated, the heavy panels 
on the right wall slid slowly open. Through the wid- 
ening aperture showed the gruesome framework of the 
mediaeval rack. Instantly Eric guessed what was up. 
The shuffling footsteps they had heard had gone into 
the torture chamber. The unknown had locked the 
door behind him. Now he was about to appear in the 
joss room, 

Eric glued his eyes upon the widening panel. 
Through it stepped a stooping, halting figure. An old 
man with a benevolent face and large hands. Tai- 
wen! The curio merchant of the Caucasia! 

The old man entered on tiptoe, and at once glided 
cautiously and swiftly into the shadow of a wooden 
image of the goddess of Mercy. 
newcomer was hidden from Whitmere’s view, if the 
fanatic should look up from his senseless prayers. 

Tai-wen looked at the Joss, and from the Joss to 
Whitmere. In that instant the merchant lost his ven- 
erable look. 

His bent form straightened, his chest suddenly 
seemed to grow. Slowly he ripped the gray beard 
from his chin. His pleasant smile changed to a tri- 
umphant, unpleasant grin. He crouched, like a beast 
about to spring. : 

In spite of the gold-rimmed spectacles and the false 
wrinkles that were still upon his face, Monkhouse 
could not fail to recognize his enemy. He looked at 
Crouch, and his lips soundlessly formed the words— 
Tong-lu, the Yellow Death. The captain nodded, his 
eyes gleaming. Tong-lu, the relentless outlaw who 
had been the scourge of the Pe-kiang, whose name had 
become a horror in the villages on the Hong River, 
and for a hundred miles along the coast north and 
south of Kowloon. 

Sir Gilbert, carried away by the fervor of his mad 
devotions, oblivious of all things but the scarlet god 
before him, heard nothing and never once 
looked in the direction of the danger that 
threatened him. 
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THE captain still had his jackknife in his 
hand. With a single swipe, he cut the 
picture from top to bottom. Tong-lu heard 
the noise—turned. The captain dived 
through the picture. His cork foot caught 
in the wooden framework. Helplessly he 
fell headlong, and before he could rise or 
lift his revolver, Tong-lu grasped a heavy 
bronze candlestick and leaped for him. 
With a cry of utter horror, Eric dived 
down the stairs and lanced himself at 
Tong-lu’s descending arm. He succeeded 
in partly deflecting the blow that was in- 
tended to batter in the captain’s skull, but 
a branch of the candlestick caught Crouch 
a glancing blow on the temple and knocked 
him out. In despair, Erie lunged upward 
and grappled with the bandit. He felt him- 
self shaken loose, glimpsed a contorted face 
close to his, felt fingers pressing into his 
throat. He choked, felt his head reel. 
With a desperate wrench he freed him- 
self. A quick glance told him that the cap- 
tain was still out. Beyond the still form, 
Sir Gilbert, the mad baronet, had got to his 
feet and stood (Continued on page 53) 


empty. 


In that position the. 
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Me 


“Fellow students,” Nuisance 
resumed, “I felt sure that 
just as nobody seemed able to 
stop the stealing of the joss, 
nobody would find it.” 


Glory Be to Nuisance 


T’S hard to know where to begin my story, as the 

man said when his wife caught him kissing the 
cook. 

I might start it by telling about the paunchy, 

grinning Chinese idol that had been presented to the 

Sheriton museum by Mr. Wang, the Chinese consul at 


Seattle. On the other hand, I might describe for you 
the scorched, pitiful body of the once fair Esmeralda, 
whose mangled corpse was the innocent cause of so 
much trouble. Then again, my thought goes back to 
the grim, grizzled mummy of that Sitka Indian, dead 
these three hundred years. What a sputtering, wrath- 
ful story he would make of it, could he talk again! 

However— 

It was a warm spring morning as I swung down the 
campus from the Daily Shack toward the Museum. 
Sometimes, on the campus, I’m Flip Jones the varsity 
left guard, and sometimes Flip Jones, varsity catcher. 
Occasionally, even, in my nobler moments, I’m Flip 
Jones, the student. But at this particular instant I 
was Flip Jones, Sheriton Daily reporter. The Museum 
was my beat, and a skinny, starved beat it was, with 
me getting my minimum quota of three stories a 
week by dint of the hardest kind of digging. 

“Is Mr. Abercrombie in?” I asked the pleasant faced 
coed who was his part-time secretary. 

“Yes, certainly,” she answered, with the dazzling 
sort of smile that makes you swallow your Adam’s 
apple seventeen times to keep it from popping out of 
your mouth. “Go right in, Mr. Jones.” 

Mr. Abercrombie, the curator of the Museum, is a 
tall, lean gentleman who spends his whole life peer- 
ing. His shoulders are stooped, and even that doesn’t 
satisfy him, because he pokes his head way forward 
like a hungry swan, though no swan ever wore huge, 
round, horn-rimmed glasses like Mr. Abercrombie’s. 
Swans don’t cultivate Van Dyke beards either—that 
is, none of the swans that I’ve been introduced to. 

Anyhow, Mr. Abercrombie was in good spirits. That 
spelled trouble, for he’s usually as glum as a poor- 
house rat. 


24 pase Daily gets a good story to-day,” he beamed, 
rubbing his big-jointed hands together. “Mr. 
Wang, the Chinese consul at Seattle, has made us a 
splendid present.” 

“Yes?” I said. My ears were beginning to point for- 
ward eagerly, like a police dog’s. Good stories on my 
beat, as I’ve explained, are scarcer than ice cold 
lemonade on the Sahara desert. 

“It’s an idol,” Mr, Abercrombie went on. “An old 
one, really valuable. And some ornaments, very rare. 
We've installed them temporarily in the empty cases 
by the Sitka mummy.” 

I got out my pencil and paper. A story at last. A 
good story. I’d make the front page, even. Then Mr. 
Abercrombie, having fattened my expectations, pro- 
ceeded to squash them flatter than a victrola record. 

“The Daily,” he explained importantly, “already has 
the story.” 

“Already has it?” I gasped. “Why, that couldn’t 
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be. The Museum is my beat, and nobody else is sup- 
posed to trespass on it.” 

“But a reporter called on me, said he was from the 
Daily, and took all the facts.” 

“What was he like?” 

“Tall, skinny, glasses. Talked pretty fast. Seemed 
to be a very important man on the Daily.” 


Tall. Skinny. Glasses. Acted important. That 
description fitted—yes, it certainly fitted— 
“Well, thank you, Mr. Abercrombie. Just so the 


Daily is covered, it’s all okay. Good morning.” 

I left that office fighting mad. Busting in on some- 
one else’s beat is a dirty trick, on any man’s cam- 
pus. Particularly on the Museum beat, where the 
pickings are slim and far between. Who had done it? 
I didn’t know, but I had some full-blown suspicions. 

On the way out I called on Mr. Wang’s new idol. 
There he was, squatting on a pedestal in a new glass 
case. I couldn’t hand him much for looks. He needed 
to watch his calories, for he was as fat as Porky 
Rhinebottom, a gentleman whose heroic efforts on the 
basketball floor are still a Sheriton byword. More- 
over, he sported a grin that would have done credit to 
a well fed crocodile. However, beggars can’t be 
choosers, and he would have been a darned good story, 
if somebody hadn’t swiped him—swiped him from me. 
Once more wrath surged through me, and I turned my 
steps toward the Daily office, to find out who had been 
the thief. 

Scotty McDougall, the editor, was out, but on his 
desk were some long white galley proofs, smelly with 
fresh ink. I pawed through them. Sure enough, there 
was the story about Mr. Wang’s gift. A long one— 
seven fat paragraphs. And a byline—“By Grover 
Curtis.” 

Grover Curtis—the Sheriton Nuisance. The bird 
that Rusty Nayle and Red Barrett and I had tried so 
unsuccessfully to squelch, for the good of all human- 
ity. Nuisance’s first name should have been “Crust,” 
and his middle one “Meddlesome,” and his last one 
“Publicity.” He was always putting a 
self-seeking finger in someone else’s pie— 
always taking unblushing credit for work 
that other people did. 

Here he’d got wir of the arrival of 
Mr. Wang’s joss, and swiped the only 
good story that had come my way in two 
months. And he’d get a byline on it— 
my byline. I choked. I’d tell Scotty—no 
I wouldn’t tell Scotty. Let Nuisance have 
the story. I’d find another and better way 
to deal with him. 

Lurid, seething thoughts of revenge! 
How they battered at the walls of my 
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brain as I tramped home to Seldom Inn. Stake him 
out on the ground and let a steam roller flatten him 
out—that’s what he deserved. Then drag him through 
a three-inch pipe. After that stand him under a pile 
driver, and hammer him into shape again! 

I thought I’d had enough of unpleasant surprises, 
but I was mistaken. For when I opened the door of 
my room a grim, wrathful figure confronted me. It 
was my old-time friend Rusty Nayle—but how he had 
changed. From head to toe he was wringing wet. 
Water trickled from his crisp sandy hair, and coursed 
drop by drop over his lean jaw and down onto his 
broad chest, now standing out in bold relief through 
his drenched, clinging coat. 

“Too lazy to put on your bathing suit?” I inquired. 

Rusty just stood and glowered. 

“Trying out for the fire department?” I went on. 
“Or maybe just perspiring a little?” 

By this time Rusty had recovered his voice. 

“It’s Nuisance,” he croaked. “Nuisance Curtis.” 

At that I became mightily interested. It seems 
Rusty had been coming out of a boarding house up the 
line, where he’d been chatting with a friend, when a 
great big paper water bomb had come crashing down 
from the second story porch and caught him square on 
the head. Of course it had burst instantly, and great 
was the dampness thereof. . Just another black mark 
for Nuisance. 

“T wouldn’t have minded,” Rusty said wrathfully, 
“Gf he’d used a smaller sack. But this one was as big 
as the Graf Zeppelin. Why, I darned near drowned!” 

He looked so bedraggled and comical that I col- 
lapsed on the floor and roared like a newly branded 
bull. And I had the satisfaction of seeing Rusty’s 
face relax, and of hearing his deep voice joining mine 
in a tempestuous bellow that shook the house. 


I TOLD Rusty about the trick Nuisance had played 
on me—about the idol and the byline and how 
Nuisance had apparently contrived to convince Mr. 
Abercrombie that he was ten degrees higher than 
Scotty McDougall himself. I told him of my plan for 
revenge—about the steam roller and the three-inch 
pipe and the pile driver. 

“Sounds reasonable,” Rusty opined, “except that I 
don’t like to see him hammered back in shape so soon. 
Can’t we do some more things to him? Maybe bore 
a hole in his head, and put a rope in it, 
and burn him for a couple of hours, like a 
candle? Or run him through a meat chop- 
per, and offer a prize to the underclass- 
man who can come the nearest to putting 
him together again? 

“We must have a revenge,” Rusty went 
on, in a deep voice that trembled with 
conviction, “that will go ringing and cat- 
erwauling down the corridors of time— 
that will become as famous in history as 
Benedict Arnold’s charge at the Battle 
of Waterloo.” 

“Sure,” I said, enthusiastically. “Or 
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maybe as famous as the last charge of General Cus- 
ter, which he made the night after he invented Cus- 
tered pie.” 

But seriously, we decided that enough was more 
than sufficient, that in the interests of advancing civ- 
ilization, and as an example to young men the world 
over, we must discipline Nuisance in such a public 
and conspicuous manner that for the balance of his 
natural life he would never be able to stop blushing. 

If my present desire to humble Nuisance might be 
called a crackling flame, two days later it had become 
a roaring, screeching prairie fire. For two days later, 
perhaps as a result of Nuisance’s first page story, the 
fat idol was stolen—stolen from his big glass case 
in the Museum. And when I went tearing down to see 
the distracted Mr. Abercrombie—would he give me 
the story? He would not. He said that Mr. Curtis 
had got the Museum more publicity in one write-up 
than I’d brought it in three months, and that on such 
an important matter as this, he would talk with Mr. 
Curtis or nobody. In vain I tried to show him that on 
a big happening I could get him just as much space as 
anybody else could—that if I had written the idol 
story it would have been played just as prominently as 
was Nuisance’s. He wouldn’t listen. Nuisance had 
done too thorough a job of selling himself. 

And so, grinding my teeth together like’ ice floes in 
a torrent, I went back to the Daily and told Scotty 
McDougall he’d have to send Nuisance to the Museum. 
And then I took myself home, by a little traveled route. 
I knew that if I met that boy I’d tear out his fourth 
and fifth floating ribs with my bare hands and cram 
them down his throat. That’s how mad I was. 

That night, over creamy strawberry malted milks 
at Red Graham’s, we got to talking, Rusty and I, As 
usual, Nuisance was the subject. Nuisance, and re- 
venge. But real, dyed-in-the-wool, double-barreled, 
heavy-duty revenge don’t occur to a fellow every day 
in the week. 

“Let’s go see him now,” exclaimed Rusty, suddenly. 
He jumped up, jammed on his hat and rushed out the 
front door. 

“Wait,” I yelled wrathfully. Rusty hadn’t paid for 
his malted. But he was gone. Sadly I dropped forty 
cents on the counter and followed him. 

“T don’t just know what we’re going to accomplish 
by this visit,” I grumbled. 

“Nor I,” Rusty admitted. “But maybe when we 
see the beggar something will occur to us.” 


i‘? 
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A small but hefty object thudded against my chest. Dark, picods unpleasant fluid 
spattered all over me and all over Rusty. 


Nuisance lives on the third floor of a boarding 
house about two blocks from Seldom Inn. As we 
hurried through the streets, our footsteps echoing 
briskly on the sidewalk, it occurred to me that it was 
well after midnight. 

“The whole world is in bed,” I complained. “What’ll 
we do if Nuisance is? We can’t wake him up. He’ll 
suspect something.” 

“He'll be up,” said Rusty, confidently. But when we 
turned the corner, and cast eager eyes at his window, 
it was dark: 

“He'll be up!” I snorted, disappointedly. 
a punctured balloon!” 

Instead of answering Rusty clutched my arm. There 
in the kitchen, behind a drawn blind, a dull light 
seemed to flicker and glow. 

“It’s Nuisance, I’ll bet my last year’s mustache,” 
Rusty exclaimed. 


“Up like 


E climbed the fence and went over to the window. 
There was a hole in the blind, halfway up, and I 
stood on Rusty’s shoulders and peered through it. 

Sure enough, Nuisance. In his gaudy bathrobe. But 
what in the name of Lucifer and all his matches was 
the boy doing? Peering into the oven of the gas stove, 
which was burning merrily, and looking as excited as 
a mother hen with two chicks short. The only light 
was a candle, which wavered ghostily as Nuisance 
glided about the room. 

I whistled very low, and tapped on the window. 
Nuisance started as though he’d been jabbed with a 
needle, then made signs to come to the back door. 

When he saw who we were he welcomed us as 
though we had come to pay off the mortgage. You’d 
have thought he’d have been a bit worried—a bit 
fearful that a well deserved knife would shortly come 
slithering between his ribs. But not Nuisance. 
Nuisance is gall personified. Why, he actually asked 
me if I didn’t think his two Chinese idol stories were 
exceptionally well written! 

“Just what are you cooking yourself?” Rusty in- 
quired. 

“Chicken,” Nuisance explained, airily. 
you heard what a good cook I am?” 

“No,” said Rusty, making himself comfortable on 
a chair, “but I suspect I’m going to.” The sarcasm 
was lost on Nuisance. 

“Back home they used to say that I’d have made a 
wonderful chef, if I hadn’t such a talent for promot- 
ing things that I could handle so much bigger jobs.” 

“Yeah.” 

“I bought this chicken at Hemphill’s,” Nuisance 
babbled on. “I named her 
Esmeralda. Pretty chick- 
en-pretty name. Thought 
I’d just have a nice little 
midnight feed by myself.” 

“The soul of generos- 
ity,” Rusty snickered, un- 
der his breath. “You in- 
vited every friend you 
had in the world.” 

By tacit consent Rusty 
and I agreed to delay the 
springing of our plan un- 
til after the feed was 
over. We’re rather par- 
tial to chicken, and after 
all, wouldn’t it rather 
heighten the effect if af- 
ter eating all his food 
we’d turn in and disci- 
pline the cook? That 
would be poetic justice to 
a fare-ye-well. 

The Lady Esmeralda 
may have been beautiful 
in the butcher shop, but 
on a platter she was 
nothing less than a flat 
tire. I guess at that it 
isn’t fair to blame Es- 
meralda —it’s just that 
Nuisance cooked her too 
long and too hard. Any- 
how, her skin stuck as 
tight to her bones as wall 
paper, and it was as hard 
and brown as shoe 
leather. 

“Cooked just exactly 
right,” Nuisance an- 
nounced, cheerfully, “but 
the hen herself wasn’t 
any good. Now and then 
you get one that way. 
’S’all right; we don’t 
need her. We'll just open 
a can of pork and beans.” 

Nothing is ever Nui- 
sance’s fault. 


“Haven't 
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As he grasped Esmeralda roughly by the left drum- 
stick and prepared to throw her in the garbage can a 
gorgeous idea came winging its way into my head. 

“Save the lady,” I interposed, carelessly. “I’ve 
thought of a use for her.” Then, as Nuisance looked 
his curiosity: “Let’s have the pork and beans first.” 


URING the next five minutes I thought faster 

than I’ve ever done before. My idea grew like a 
rolling snowball, and the more I turned it over in my 
mind the bigger and better it looked. Way ahead of 
the one we’d started out with. Presently I was ex- 
plaining it. 

“Ever seen, in the Museum, the mummy of the Sitka 
Indian?” 

“Sure,” Nuisance nodded. “The little shriveled up 
fellow, with his knees tucked under his chin.” 

“How long,” I said, “do you suppose it is since he’s 
had a square meal?” ‘ 

“Why, three hundred years at least.” 

“Well, don’t you think it’s about time for him to get 
another?” 

Nuisance looked puzzled. 

“Esmeralda—” 

Nuisance began to grin, and then to chortle. 

“You mean to put Esmeralda in his case?” 

“Sure.” 

“Good idea,” said Nuisance, “but what, particularly, 
do I get out of it?” 

I waved my hand impatiently. 

“Publicity, my good youth. Here’s how it works. 
To-morrow morning you call on the Sitka mummy and 
look over the land. You unlock a window. To-morrow 
night you come back, bearing Esmeralda and a screw 
driver. You come in through the unlocked window. 
With your screw driver you remove the glass front of 
the mummy case. Then you place Esmeralda tenderly 
at the feet of the mummy, and depart in haste.” 

Nuisance’s face was shining like a newly polished 
cuspidor. 

“And then?” he inquired. 

“And then,” I went on, enthusiastically, “you come 
into your own. The morning of the day after you 
are strolling through the Museum. You happen to 
pass the Sitka mummy case. You look in. You start 
back. Some vandal has invaded its sacred precincts, 
has deposited therein a foreign object. It looks like 
—by George, it is—the body of a hen. 

“You are indignant. You rush to the office. You 
question Mr. Abercrombie. He hurries downstairs; 
beholds the sacrilege. He tears his hair—utters dire 
threats against the miscreants who have desecrated 
the mummy’s bailiwick. He’ll remember the theft of 
the idol, and be twice as angry. Meanwhile your pen- 
cil will be scratching. You'll take down everything he 
says. And you'll get the whole first page of the Daily, 
and nobody any the wiser.” 

It didn’t take more than a fiftieth of a glance to see 
that Nuisance was sold, from keel to mainmast. He 
fairly whooped with joy. 

“T’ll do it to-morrow night!” he promised, as he ten- 
derly wrapped Esmeralda in a newspaper. “Wish it 
wasn’t so late or I’d get busy to-night.” 

Not once did it occur to the gentleman that once 
again he’d be breaking in on my beat. He was well 
nicknamed, that boy. 

We’d no sooner got outside than Rusty was at my 
throat like a hungry tiger. 

“Nice revenger you are,” he exploded. “We come 
in here intending to lure Nuisance from his happy 
home, and kidnap him. He offers to feed us, and 
while under the influence of pork and beans you show 
him how he can become famous. Why, after he pulls 
this off he’ll be better known than Lindbergh. What’s 
the big idea? Whose side are you on, dumbbell?” 

“Dumbbell, am I?” I inquired, acting hugely in- 
jured. “Well, listen to the rest of my story. 


I went on. 


“TT10-MORROW you'll drop down to Mr. Aber- 

crombie’s office. You'll tell him you’re just a 
poor struggling student, but that you love the Museum 
and since the theft of the idol you just haven’t been 
able to sleep. You have heard that when susceptible 
people read about crimes in newspapers, they are 
themselves impelled to commit the same crime. You 
have read with fear and trembling all the stories 
about the theft of the idol, and you humbly beg and 
implore Mr. Abercrombie to place a special guard in 
the vicinity of the idol’s empty case—which by the 
merest coincidence happens also to be the vicinity of 
the Sitka mummy—for at least a week.” 

“Whoopee!” yelled Rusty. “And when Nuisance 
comes sneaking in with his Esmeralda—” 

“He'll probably convince the watchman that he’s 
just bringing him a lunch,” I said, “and be given 
credit for doing his daily good turn.” 

But I was only being modest. For here was the idea 
of the century, the coup that would squelch Nuisance 
for the rest of his campus life. 

“It won’t get him into serious trouble, of course?” 
Rusty inquired, a moment later. 
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We heard a throaty, triumphant chuckle. It was Nuisance. 


“Certainly not. The dean of men will consider it 
just another student prank gone wrong, and put him 
on probation for the rest of the year. He’ll have to 
behave, that’s all. But I fear—I greatly fear—that 
he'll be the campus joke for a few months.” 

“Terrible,” shuddered Rusty. “Let me at this Aber- 
crombie person. When I get through with him he'll be 
petitioning the governor to call out the National 
Guard.” 


E[pHINGs moved swiftly after that. By five o’clock 
the next afternoon the stage was all set. Nuisance 
had reported to me gleefully that the Sitka mummy’s 
glass case was held in place by only six screws, and 
that it was situated only thirty feet from the window 
which he’d unlocked. Moreover, 
in order to make Esmeralda 
more attractive to the mummy, 
he was brewing a whole can of 
gravy with which he proposed 
to anoint her. 

“Good idea,” I murmured. 
“The old boy hasn’t had a good 


feed since the days of Poca- =f HN, 
hontas, so let’s make this one (ene 
appetizing.” : iS 

“Boy, what a story I’ll get,” ff 
Nuisance exult- if 


ed. “Though you deserve 
some of the credit.” 

“Surely not,” I dis- 
claimed, and Nuisance 
smilingly let it go at 
that. 

Shortly after came 
my consultation with 
Rusty. Rusty was as 
happy as a bunny in a 
carrot patch. 

“Did I see Mr. Aber- 
crombie?” he asked, 
pounding his chest like 
an ourang-outang. “Did 
I? And did I tell him? 
And did he fall for it? 
Brother, that Museum 
is going to be so well 
guarded to-night that 
even the mice are going 
to get handcuffed.” 

Eleven o'clock was 
the hour that Nuisance 
had set for his little ex- 
cursion. He would come 
through the little path 
that wound through the firs at 
the back of the Museum, sneak 
up on the porch, and through 
the unlatched window. 

At a quarter of eleven Rusty 
and I let ourselves out of the 
back door of Seldom Inn and 
hurried past the Chimes Tower 
and down to the Museum. A 
light rain was falling, and as 


we glided across the soggy grass it increased to 
a downpour. 

“Swell evening,” grumbled Rusty, as he 
brushed against a fir and got soundly doused for 
his carelessness. “I’m beginning to sympathize 
with Nuisance.” 

We took up a damp and uncomfortable posi- 
tion in a near-by copse. The Museum reared up, 
ghostly and dark, in front of us. We hadn’t long 
to wait. 

A lean, tall figure, with a package in its hand, 
came swiftly down the trail, and tiptoed up on 
the porch, 

“Let’s follow him,” Rusty snickered. 

“Wait,” I said. “Give him a couple of minutes 
to open the window.” 

It was lucky that we waited, for a moment 
later another figure, also tall and also skinny, 
came hurrying down the path. 

“This one’s Nuisance, sure,” I said in an un- 
dertone. “I’d recognize that slouch a mile off. 
Who was the other guy?” 

“Probably one of my special police,’ Rusty 
suggested. “Glad he didn’t catch us.” 

We stole after Nuisance. As we heard the 
window slide up we tiptoed across the porch, our 
hearts thumping loudly against our ribs, and set 
ourselyes to wait. Somehow what had seemed 
a light-hearted joke, a few hours earlier, now 
frightened us. In the black shadow of this great 
silent building our hoax began to assume the 
proportions of a crime. 

Clatter! Crash! Scuffle! 

“They’ve got him!” Rusty exclaimed. Some- 
how, at the noise, our old resentment returned. It 
was after all a very bad rat who was being 

caught in our trap, and we were glad to have him 
exterminated. 


HE lights went on, with a suddenness that made us 

dart back in the shadows. What we saw, well— 
wasn’t exactly what we’d expected to see. 

A tall, thin chap had been seized, and was being 
tightly held by two campus policemen. But he wasn’t 
Nuisance. Nuisance was standing there facing him, 
somewhat ruffled, but bristly and determined looking. 
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There was another member of the party, too—Mr. 
Abercrombie, He’d been working late, apparently. 
And then we heard Nuisance’s voice. 

“T was strolling down the path behind the Museum,” 
he said, “when I saw a figure skulking among the 
trees. He looked suspicious, so I followed him. He 
entered the Museum through a back door—probably 
had a pass key—and I managed to find an unlocked 
window and followed him in. We ran into each other 
in the dark, and here he is.” 

“Mr. Curtis is modest,” I heard Mr. Abercrombie 
declare. ‘He’s a hero, a real hero. He followed the 
burglar”—he glared at the now handcuffed figure who 
was being securely held by the two policemen—“made 
sure he wanted to steal from the Museum, and then 
heroically grappled with him.” 

“Grappled with him!” grated Rusty. 
into him in the dark. That was all.” 

“To-morrow,” said Mr. Abercrombie impressively, 
“the whole world shall know of Mr. Curtis’ exploit. 
I shall see to that.” 

There was more conversation, and then the police- 
men hauled their captive away. We backed off the 
porch, and resumed our cold, wet position in the copse. 
At first we were too disgusted to say a word. Then— 

“He was just taking a walk,” Rusty groaned. 

“And he grappled with the burglar,” I finished sadly. 

“And to-morrow,” Rusty went on, “Nuisance will 
be a hero,” 

“A hero,” I echoed, dolefully. Then gripped Rusty’s 
arm, and pointed. 

Inside the Museum two tall figures, indistinct in the 
pale light, were making their way toward the open 
window. 

“Nuisance and Abercrombie,” Rusty whispered, 
mystified. “Wonder what’s up.” 

The two stopped, chatted a bit, and then Abercrom- 
bie disappeared among the exhibits. Not so, Nui- 
sance. He glanced swiftly over his shoulder—nobody 
looking—then hurried to the window. He stooped, 
straightened, brought his arm back sharply, then 
forward just as sharply. 

A small but hefty object thudded against my chest. 
Dark, viscous, unpleasant fluid splattered all over 
me, and all over Rusty. 

Esmeralda! Thick, gooey gravy! 

Picture us, my friends. There the two of us were, 
soaked to the skin and shivering. The sky pouring 
torrents on us. Wet branches scratched our necks. 
Our feet ankle deep in freshly spaded dirt. And to 
cap the climax, two-thirds of our wardrobe oozy with 
gravy! 

We heard a throaty, triumphant chuckle. It was 
Nuisance, leaving the window. Nuisance, sitting on 
top of the world. Nuisance, soon to be the campus 

hero. 

Instinctively our right hands met in 
the darkness. 

“Are we going to let him get away 
with it?” Rusty demanded, fiercely. 

“Let him get away with it!” I 
echoed, “Let him have the glory, and 
us only the gravy? I hope to tell you 
we won’t. To-morrow we'll torpedo 
him, and sink him fifty fathoms deep.” 

I didn’t sleep much that night, and 
I suspect Rusty didn’t either. I had 
too much (Continued on page 67) 


“He bumped 
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“T'll do it to-morrow night,” promised Nuisance, as he tenderly wrapped Esmeralda in a newspaper. 
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What I did see 
was something 
falling—falling 
skillfully down 
a pathway of 
ratlines and 
ropes. 


HIS is the story of 

how I, Blaise Meri- 

on, and my chum 

Jerry Tregerent 
went adventuring in the 
year 1749—a wild year 
of mystery and twisting 
danger. 

My grandfather’s 
strange will, it was, that 
took Jerry and me from 
our dreary apprentice- 
ship in London down to 
Marycoombe Hall, my 
grandfather’s home by 
the sea. By the terms of 
the will Marycoombe was 
mine; and along with it 
my grandfather — Cap- 
tain Luke Merion, the 
scourge of the pirates 
who infested the seas— 
had left me the family 
sword and a bewildering 
warning message about 
those he had scourged in 
his lifetime. 

“They will all come back 
from the sea,” ran the 
message from the daunt- 
less old man whose death 
in a pirate fight had been 
reported—“just like dead 
ships at the Judgment 
Day. Red Castaban, ‘Rat 
o’ the Main,’ Stukeley, 
Panama Too, and Bleech, 
and beware of all of ’em.” 

There was still another 
bewildering line in my 
grandfather’s will. “The 
secret lies beneath your 
hand,” his written words 
told me. 

This, then, was my in- 
heritance: Marycoombe 
by the sea, the sword of 
the Merions, a feud with 
remorseless men, a baff- 
ling secret—and a name 
that had never been 
tainted with dishonor. 

Together Jerry and I 
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emerald eyes, cruel as 
deep green seas beneath 
steep and _ treacherous 
cliffs. Noiselessly he fad- 
ed backward. 

I heard a voice in the 
passage: 

“Chacon, Too, Smooch! 
Come, you fools, we'll 
have him! Mendoza!” 

It was de Sasegnac’s 
voice, and rogue though 
de Sasegnac was, its note 
was elixir to me. I darted 
to the door, turned the 
key, and stood aside— 
panting, breathless! 

I saw the face of M. 
Le Chevalier de Sasegnac 
in the ruddy glow of sev- 
eral ship’s lanterns. That 
handsome visage, usually 
so calm and arrogant, 
was now haggard and 
drawn, and there was 
fear in the fine eyes. He 
seemed uncertain 
whether or not to cross 
the threshold of the cab- 
in. Evidently, though, 
there was a heartening 
effect in the presence of 
his men. 

“The Rat,” he said 
with an attempt at bold- 
ness, “the Rat, here, 
aboard my ship! Find 
him, get him, dead or 
alive.” 

Then he saw me, my 
white face, my sword 
gripped firmly in my 
hand—and he looked at 
me as though I had been 
a ghost. 

“Was there anyone 
here? Anyone you saw, 
Blaise?” he cried, in 
tones that struck me as 
being amazingly friendly. 

“Aye, that there was,” 
I answered. “A ghoul- 
ish shadow. A diminutive 


journeyed to Mary- 
coombe; and there found, 
quite unexplained, a 
laughing gallant gentleman of fortune whom 
we were henceforth to know as the Rapier. 
As we talked, there in the night, we were at- 
tacked by pirates. My grandfather’s old ser- 
vant was stabbed, the Rapier was wounded, 
and he and Jerry and I were seized and car- 
ried away on the pirate ship La Gloire de 
France, commanded by the oddly powerful 
foppish Chevalier de Sasegnac, aided by the 
villainous Panama Too. 

It was clear that the pirates had come to 
my grandfather’s in search of something they 
had not found. Doubtless they were on the 
scent of my grandfather’s secret. I myself was closer 
to that secret, for I had discovered on the old Merion 
sword four mysterious numbered grooves. I remem- 
bered the words, “The secret lies beneath your hand,” 
and felt sure that these numbered grooves would re- 
veal much. I took care to guard them from the notice 
of others. 

Because I refused to answer questions, de Sasegnac 
compelled me to walk the plank. Yet I was saved 
from the sea—dragged back from it because the 
pirates believed I knew my grandfather’s secret. As 
I lay recovering, there suddenly appeared in my 
cabin a stealthy swarthy evil-eyed little man—“Rat 
o’ the Main!” 

De Sasegnac had warned me against the Rat. How 
he had got on shipboard, no one knew. But he was 
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there, and he too demanded that I tell the secret. When 
I refused to speak, he cornered me and held me at 
the mercy of his inhumanly clever rapier. 

Death was close upon me, and I saw no way of es- 
cape. I shut my eyes. 


Chapter Six 


Tore next thing that happened was, I feel sure, the 
preserver of my life. Instantly, just like the sud- 
den fall of an avalanche into an unwarned val- 
ley, there came a veritable surge of feet, volley after 
volley of cries, the rattle of loosened cutlasses, and 
such a hammering at that cabin door as filled this 
place with a bedlam of sound. 

The Rat stepped back, sheathed his sword in a flash, 
and suddenly seemed a shadow again—a shadow with 


man and an evil one.” 

“Then where is he 
now?” 

De Sasegnac trembled as he spoke, looked 
into the shadows, and then frantically tore at 
the very curtains behind which I had seen 
“Rat o’ the Main” hide himself. 

If I had expected to see some beaten and 
craven object, conscious of overwhelming odds, 
come from behind that arras, I was disap- 
pointed. Of human soul there was no sign— 
but there was a laugh! 

It came eerily through the night as La 
Gloire de France raised her stately prow te 
the moon-touched combers, and as I heard it I 
felt a cold shiver run down my spine. 

“Quick, above, all of you!” de Sasegnac yelled. 

In the same instant, he swung round and raced up 
the gilded ladder, sword in hand and terror in his 
eyes. His men roared behind him and I brought up 
the rear, wondering how that little man had managed 
to get free of the cabin. 

A few moments later I was standing on the moonlit 
decks and witnessing a sight so eerie that it made an 
indelible impression on my mind. 

High up, amid the stays of the ship, a green light 
flickered, and downward floated a piercing and un- 
earthly laugh. 

“Rat o’ the Main!” 

I heard de Sasegnac mutter the words, and saw 
him turn to a swarthy fellow about whose crisp dark 
hair was curled an orange-colored kerchief. 
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“Bring him down, Saintly,” he ordered, pointing 
above with his glittering sword. 

Saintly hesitated, and a touch of nervousness came 
into his eyes, but there was no disobeying de Saseg- 
nac’s orders. Drawing a knife, he grimly placed it 
between his teeth, and springing to the rail com- 
menced to climb up towards the emerald gleam that 
flickered above. 


IGHER and higher moved Saintly, drawing closer 
to that swinging light, and a strange silence came 
to all of us. 

“Up with you, Mendoza!” 

De Sasegnac had turned to another of his rogues, 
and this fellow darted up, climbing like a monkey to- 
wards the green glow. 

Saintly now seemed like a fly against the white of 
the moon-brightened sails, and no sound came save 
the sighing of a gentle wind, and the peaceful lap of 
the sea against our stout sides. 

But something broke the peacefulness. 

It was a clash of steel, followed by a stricken cry. 
Gazing aloft, I saw something come hurtling down 
a pathway of moonbeams, to hit the deck with a thud, 
nigh to the scuppers aft. 

“The Rat!” de Sasegnac cried. 

His eyes were alight as he raced down the deck. I 
followed to see him recoil from that lifeless thing with 
lolling head. It was Saintly—and Saintly was dead 
whilst, above us, came the echo of that fiendish laugh. 

Where was Mendoza? My fears were for him now, 
rogue though he was. 

Straining my eyes, I made out the Rat, his arm 
bared, his knife upheld. Then I saw Mendoza, cling- 
ing with his legs to one of the crosstrees whilst, de- 
liberately, he was aiming a pistol at the Rat. 

But the ball was never sped, for I saw something 
flick towards Mendoza. Then I saw, as the moon rays 
revealed his face, that startled expression of the sud- 
denly wounded. He swung backward as some acrobat 
might upon a high bar, rested head downward for a 
moment, and then, as the ship lurched, fell crazily out- 
board into the sea, to be lost forever! 

Who now dared to climb aloft to join issue with 
something that seemed hardly human? Not a man 
stepped forward, and no command came from de 


Sasegnac. Some of the crew stepped back amid the 
pools of darkness, fearful lest de Sasegnac’s eyes 
should glance at them and that they should be con- 
demned to mount above—to meet the Rat! 


ILENCE—and then that laugh. The tension began 

to get on my nerves. An overpowering feeling grew 
inside of me that I must be the next one. If all were 
afraid of that scum above, I was not going to be. 

I whipped out my sword, and a breath of fresh air 
touched my face as though to encourage me and bid 
me continue with the thing that it was right to do. 

“So you rogues are afraid!” I cried. “You who fat- 
ten upon peaceful merchantmen show the white cock- 
ade of fear before that.” 

I pointed aloft. 

Then I laughed. I know that I was strung up, but 
the sword of Amyas Merion was pricking me on. I 
looked at the green light and laughed again, and then 
I too leapt to the rail, just as Mendoza and Saintly 
had done. As I climbed, there sounded a rush of steps 
on deck, and the Rapier came gaily forward and clam- 
bered to the rail. Then I knew that he too, despite his 
wound, was into the fight, and my spirit warmed. 

Yet I wished to deal with the Rat alone—to shame 
de Sasegnac by bringing that devil down to de Saseg- 
nac’s own decks and showing him that a mere lad 
could do what his band of cutthroats had failed to 
achieve. 

So upward, as a singing wind came cheeringly 
through the cordage and the great ship bent on her 
side! Looking down, I saw the moon whitely paving 
a silver pathway over the rising combers. The wind 
was springing up! It would be gay fun to fight amid 
the flap of sails and the beat of ropes! 

Youth was on my side even if subtlety and deviltry 
were the allies of the Rat. So aloft with my sword 
ready, and as I mounted the carelessness came at last. 
I was glad, for there is no feeling so terrible as that 
of fear. 

Nearer now was that hovering green light. I tried 
to determine where it was. Was “Rat o’ the Main” 
settled to one position, waiting, or was he coming 
down to give me battle sooner than I fancied? 

Behind me came the great song of the Rapier. I 
paused to look below. De Sasegnac’s men were like 


dolls with faces upturned. I heard a laugh—eerie 
and vibrant and close. 

There he was, close above, those little green eyes 
glittering and those evil lips curled into a smile. In 
his hand was his sword, held ready. 

He was chatteririg—chattering like an ape to him- 
self, and as I paused to think out my plan, I heard 
strange words come from the lips of “Rat o’ the 
Main.” 

“So have at you, Merion,” he gabbled, “Merion of 
the old seas and the old fights, the hulks at Darien, the 
Islands of Maroon. I’ve come back, Merion, just as I 
said I would, and Bleech will come as well, and 
Stukeley—and worst of all for you, Merion, Red Cas- 
taban as well.” 

Then he chuckled like some demon, and his sword 
was there to meet mine as I leapt upward. Finding a 
perch on the same cross-tree as himself, I prayed for 
the strength to be rid of this creature of the seas— 
forever! 

The storm wind was screaming about us and the 
sails boomed out like cannon as he slid at me, his eyes 
laughing. Our swords clashed and made a pretty play 
of sparks and slithering music. 

My heart leaped! Whether by luck or judgment, I 
had touched ‘him in the sword arm and he had drawn 
back, chattering like some monkey and feeling at his 
arm. Now he was at my mercy! He was to have none. 

I clung to the cordage, drew nearer to him, drew 
back my arm, and paused for a moment to pierce him. 
But even in that instant I failed. I heard a laugh, I 
saw the light no more, but what I did see was some- 
thing falling—falling skillfully down a pathway of 
ratlines and ropes. 

The last I saw of him was his upturned face, his 
sword between his teeth, and that eternal laugh upon 
his lips—and I knew that he had eluded me. 

Cupping my hands, I shouted down to the Rapier, 
who, from below me, had watched our swordplay. 

“He’s coming down, Rapier! Bid them be ready,” I 
called, and his answering, “Aye, aye,” made me feel 
that we would yet have the Rat. 

But when at last I came to the deck, it was to find 
that “Rat o’ the Main” had neither been met nor ac- 
counted for. In the night, climbing from shroud to 
ratline, he had got away. Again came the feeling 


Down came the grappling irons—and with them, the loosening of Inferno itself. 
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that he was some supernatural being who could dis- 
appear into air. Then I laughed— 

Human he was, for his blood was on the point of 
my sword! 


Chapter Seven 


« HERE’S been a plaguey feeling of witchery 
[TT stoars this ship since that evil little wretch 
came aboard her, Blaise.” 

Jerry made a pretense at shivering, and the Rapier, 
leaning against the railing of the ship, laughed. 

“Aye, and de Sasegnac and his rogues are none too 
happy o’ nights,” he remarked. “It’s five days now 
since you blooded the Rat in the shrouds, Blaise, and 
they haven’t found him yet.” 

The Rapier’s words were true. Yet we knew that 
the Rat must still be on La Gloire de France for the 
simple reason that no craft had approached us and 
we had missed no ship’s boat. 

My mind was constantly on the mysterious Rat—on 
those strange words he had spoken as he had pre- 
pared to fight me up aloft. “I’ve come back,” he had 
said, “and Bleech will come back, and Stukeley—and 
Red Castaban as well!” What were these devilish 
men after? Some secret that I held—a secret that 
would reveal to them a fabulous treasure! As though 
reading my thoughts, the Rapier smiled. 

“One day you will make something of it all, Blaise,” 
he said, in low tones. “You'll know the meaning of 
the sword, and the treasure that these wretches value 
more greatly than the richest merchantmen. And that 
will be a great day!” 

He laughed and, lacing a hand through the ropes, 
looked aloft to where the listless sails hung dejectedly. 

We were becalmed in a dun-colored sea with a 
heavy sky above us. It was the fourth day without a 
breath of air. The heat had been as oppressive by 
night as by day, and we now had sickness aboard. 

Panama Too had reeled aft just a few hours before, 
his face ashen and grey, and, staggering, had fallen 
to the deck. Now he was below and Nathaniel Smooch, 
ever a creature of wonderful imagination, came up to 
tell us of his ravings. 

“Tt’s always the rope around his neck,” Smooch 
babbled. “It is of that he speaks. Mortal sad for 
such a peace-loving man to be condemned to such un- 
happy thoughts. Gentle as a child, Too.” 

I grunted. I wasn’t likely to forget that Panama 
Too was the hulking brute who had first overpowered 
me in my own home. But Smooch’s words gave me an 
idea. With part of the crew indisposed:and de Saseg- 
nac a nervous ghost of a man forever ordering new 
searches for the Rat, now was a good time to press 
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upon the Fop a demand that he let us leave the ship 
on one of his small boats. 

I decided to act at once, and after telling my com- 
panions of my design, I walked straightway to de 
Sasegnac’s cabin. Perhaps those hot and sultry days 
and nights had gone to my head. At any rate, as I 
entered the cabin, anger got the better of me. Who 
was this man to make us toys for his sport? How 
dared he seek to control those who, in the face of odds, 
had not been afraid? Had he faced the Rat? 

I drew my sword, intending to join issue with him 
and rely on a promise he might give at the point of 
my blade. He was sitting at his table, too deep in 
thought to notice me. In front of him was the por- 
trait of a woman. Nay, a girl, I decided, when I 
drew closer and saw the rare beauty of that face. 


HERE was something lying in de Sasegnac’s eyes 

that I had never noticed there before—a soft wist- 
fulness. Moreover he looked even more elegant than 
ever I had seen him, for he was wearing a colory sash 
about his brocaded satin coat, and a new wig. 

Slowly he turned, and, if I had expected him to be 
astonished at seeing me, I was disappointed. 

“You come upon a happy morning, young Blaise 
Merion,” he said, quietly. “It is the birthday of my 
mother, and we have been speaking together.” 

A whimsical smile played upon his face as he sank 
into the cushions of a divan and gazed intently at me. 

“Do you think it strange, young Blaise, that one so 
inured to sea warfare as myself, should yet find space 
in his heart for another love than that of fighting?” 

He paused, and I saw a defiant glint in his eyes. 

“T was so young when we parted,” he went on, “and 
she was just as you see her now. She was of your 
own people, Blaise.” 

Here was indeed a revelation—one that confused 
and embarrassed me. This was a side of the chevalier 
that I had never known until now. His eyes were on 
my sword, and he shook his head as he regarded it. 

“No, young Master Merion, I am in no mood to fight 
to-day,” he said. 

With that he turned away, and walking to where his 
cabin gave on to the great stern gallery of La Gloire 
de France, he contemplated the sea with far-away 
eyes. Helplessly I stood away, for I had no heart to 
hold him to a promise at the point of Amyas Merion’s 
blade. Without saying a word, I turned on my heel 
and left him. 

The Rapier laughed as I told him what I had seen, 
and how I had been forced to hold my hand. 

“A strange mixture i’ faith,” he observed, lolling 
his head against the side of the ship. “One day as 
evil as the devil himself, the next day courtly, polished, 


Chacon roared forward, a whip in his hand, attempting to 
drub courage into the faint hearts of de Sasegnac’s crew. 
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and even kind. I like him better when the devil is in 
him. One can fathom his true nature then, Blaise.” 

His laugh rang through the ship, as he turned to 
Jerry and me. 

“What say you to a rat hunt,:my gallants?” he 
cried. “I’ve a mind to wet my own sword, even though 
it be with the gore of a rodent.” 

Our eyes lit up, for we were thirsting for some- 
thing to break the monotony. So far we had not taken 
part in de Sasegnac’s searches through the ship, for 
de Sasegnac had bidden us remain above. It was my 
feeling that he had no wish for me to get too near 
“Rat o’ the Main” lest the little viper should wring 
from me the secret that de Sasegnac wanted for him- 
self. 

The crew watched us go aft with lowering glances. 
Most of them were drinking rum and playing cards. 
The Rapier had determined upon exploring the aft 
main hold which, so he gathered in careful inquiries 
from Smooch, was linked with all the other holds by 
means of movable balks. 

In a manner of complete unconcern, we idled along, 
Jerry leaving us and going across the deck. And how 
hot that deck was, and how molten-looking the sea! 


HE Rapier and I paused near the rails, and look- 

ing seaward for a few moments, talked. 

Then, carelessly, I strolled away from him. A few 
moments later, I joined Jerry by the aft hatchway. 
He was already at work unlashing its coverings, and 
by the time the Rapier arrived on the scene, we were 
ready to raise it. 

A few heaves and it was up, and Jerry was swing- 
ing down the rope ladder into the darkness below. I 
followed him, watchful and wary. Looking up, I saw 
the Rapier lowering the hatch with his head. That 
was the signal for Jerry to light the lantern. A 
ruddy gleam glowed up towards me and now I 
swarmed down to his side and waited for our com- 
panion to join us. 

Gathered at the foot of the rope ladder, with the 
gleam of the ship’s lantern shining upon the hold, 
we three looked around us. 

All about were bales and chests, and through the 
broken boards of the chests we saw silk stuffs and 
various merchandise. This was a storing place for 
the loot of the seas, but we gave it little attention. The 
Rat was our quarry. 

Our swords were out, ready for any emergency. In 
the silence, we listened for the faintest sound that 
might tell of the presence of a human other than our- 
selves. 

But no sound came save the beating of our hearts. 
The Rapier moved first, and following him we began 
to prod the bales with our swords. 
Behind the bales we found the 
balks that served as the doorway 
to the next hold. These we loos- 
ened by lifting down two cross 
beams, and passed through into 
the next hold. Here was a collec- 
tion of barrels and kegs, and we 
knew where we had come to. 


“The powder magazine, my 
lads,” said the Rapier, “and 
there’s enough here to blow a fleet 
sky high.” 


Barely had he finished speak- 
ing, when from behind a big bar- 
rel at the farther end of the deck 
hold, I saw something flit. It was 
just like a bat seen in the evening, 
vague and lost in a second. 

“Jerry, over there—” I yelled. 

But Jerry had seen something 
as well, for he had darted for- 
ward. As I followed hard after 
him, there came the scurrying of 
steps, the sound of something be- 
ing forced aside—and then silence. 

I raced to Jerry’s side and the 
Rapier was with me. 

“T saw him—saw his green eyes, 
Blaise,” cried Jerry. “Then in a 
flash, he was gone.” 

“And we'll find him,” murmur- 
ed the Rapier, stealing towards 
the next bulkhead, his sword hun- 
gry and shining beneath Jerry’s 
lantern light. 

A moment later we had found 
the opening and were through and 
into the next hold. Barely had 
we arrived there, when, through 
the darkness, there came a flash 
and a deafening report. It was 
followed by a ery and the crash of 
glass, and then a fiendish laugh 
came back to us as we tried to 
pierce thé blackness. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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West-Bound Mail 


HE March wind was 

kicking up such a com- 

motion on Converse 

Field that Don Saunders 
and Bill Mann were glad to 
crawl into the radio shack to 
get some quiet air into their 
lungs. 

Chris Stepney, the opera- 
ter on duty, nodded casually 
to them. “What are you hang- 
ing around a flying field for 
on a dud day like this?” he 
asked. “Haven’t you got 
homes or do you think this 
super-cyclone’s going to die 
down?” 

“We've been practicing 
looping the ship inside the 
hangar,” Bill Mann retorted. 
His hands were very black, 
but he was happy—a sure 
sign that the partners’ plane 
was hitting on every cylinder. 

Don Saunders, the pilot of 
the combination, grinned at 
Bill. “In an hour the Second 
Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s going to give a talk over 
Station WJJ on the air mail,” 
he explained. “I thought I’d 
stick around to see if he said 
anything.” 

Chris Stepney snorted. Be- 
ing in the radio business him- 
self, he had his own ideas 
about anybody who listened 
in without getting paid for it. 

“Wait here about twelve 
minutes and I'll let you hear 
another speaker on the air 
mail,” he promised. “John 
Arngren’s coming in from 
Harwick—and he’s coming 
with a new west-bound record 
or I’ll eat my set. He’s gota 
light ship and this wind’s 
square on his tail.” 

Bill Mann groaned dismal- 
ly. “I’d rather hear the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General 
than John Arngren,” he de- 
clared. “That squarehead pi- 
lot with the blue eyes and 
slow grin looks mild enough 
when he comes wandering 
around the hangars. But if 
you even look sideways at him 
he’s sitting on your chest ina 
second with his chart out ex- 
plaining what a great air 
mail pilot he is.” 

“Well, so he is,” Don Saunders asserted. “That 
chart of his is based on his official record and it shows 
that he’s completed one hundred per cent of his runs 
in the last year.” 

“And he’s come in on time or better, on 94.3578 per 
cent of his runs,” Bill Mann interrupted. “I know 
that chart of his by heart. Every time I succeed in 
forgetting it Arngren comes along and tells me all 
over again.” 

“Where is he now?” Don asked. 

“He passed—wait a minute!” Stepney jerked off his 
ear phones and picked up a telephone. He called a 
farmhouse on the outskirts of Renfrew, a village 
thirty-five miles from Converse field, near which an 
emergency field was located. 

“Hello, Mrs. Taylor,” the radio operator said, speak- 
ing into the receiver. “Heard the mail go over to-day? 
About two minutes ago? Flying high? Yes, he would 
with this wind. Thank you.” 

Stepney hung up and whistled a long note. “Arn- 
gren’s traveling,” he declared, making hasty figures 
on his blotter. “Over Renfrew two minutes ago! 
That’s—yes! Thunder! That’s averaging better than 
170. He’s an hour ahead of schedule. That means he’s 
pushing his ship as well as riding this breeze.” 

“Murder will be done before he gets through talk- 
ing about it,” Bill Mann muttered. ‘We better get 
away from here, Don.” 

“What we should do is go up and escort him to the 
field,” Don declared. “It isn’t every day a Converse 
Field man hangs up a record like that.” 

Bill Mann had been aching for a test hop ever 
since he had finished adjusting the valve. action 


“He isn’t here!” Bill wailed when he saw Don. “He isn’t here!” 


of the motor but had refrained from suggesting one 
on account of the wind. Therefore he jumped at Don’s 
half meant suggestion. 

“T’m with you!” he declared. “If we’re up when he 
lands we won’t have to bear the whole brunt of his 
conversation. Come on! The motor’s still hot!” 

He broke precipitately for their hangar. Don, with 
a nod to Stepney, followed less rapidly. He looked at 
his watch. It was five minutes past three. He would 
be back in plenty of time to hear the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s assistant speak on the air mail service. 

Together the partners rolled open the doors of the 
hangar. Bill Mann squinted critically at the ship as 
if he had never seen it before though he had been 
working on it most of the day. 

“Wait a minute!” he said to Don Saunders. “That 
right tire’s a bit soft. I’m going to put some air in it.” 

“We'd better hurry,” Don reminded him. “If he’s 
hitting a three-mile gait he’ll be slipping her in before 
we're off the grass. I'll be getting the dolly.” 

“I’m hurrying,” Bill announced. “D’you think I 
want to be here to have him shove his chart down my 
throat again?” 

While they worked, the telephone in the hangar 
tinkled. Don answered it. 

“Say, Don,” Chris Stepney’s voice greeted him. “If 
Arngren was over Renfrew nine minutes ago it’s sort 
of funny I haven’t had a flash that he’s passed Ben- 
nett. I just called up but Meade, the caretaker of that 
field, hadn’t seen him.” The radio operator’s voice 
was rather anxious. 

“Tf he was flying very high Meade might have 
missed him,” Don Saunders said. 
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“Well—I guess I won’t 
bother Jake Converse about it 
unless Arngren doesn’t show 
up inside the next six min- 
utes,” Chris Stepney said. 
“Jake’s talking business to 
that Burnett biplane man.” 

“T wouldn’t worry about 
Arngren yet,” Don said. “He’s 
a hard man to down. Let me 
know if you hear anything.” 

He hung up the receiver 
and told Bill Mann the news. 
On the face of it Arngren 
should certainly have left 
Bennett behind him about six 
minutes after he flashed over 
Renfrew. 

“We'll take off and wait for 
him just over the field,” Don 
said. “If he doesn’t come— 
but I’m sure he will.” 

Don revved up the warm 
motor on the line. The ship 
was partially sheltered from 
the wind by the hangars. The 
outer ends of the wings 
seemed to lift a trifle now and 
then as a bad gust struck the 
ship. 

Bill Mann suddenly disap- 
peared. When he returned it 
was from the direction of the 
work shop where the para- 
chute maintenance man had 
his packing table. He was 
wearing a seat-type para- 
chute pack and he looked 
somewhat self-conscious. 

“What’s the matter?” Don 
inquired, rather curtly. 
“Don’t you like my flying any 
more, or is it your waning 
skill as a mech that’s bother- 
ing you?” 

“Oh, I just thought I'd 
wear one, in case,” Bill said 
vaguely. “You never know.” 

“T know this,” said Don em- 
phatically. “If you should try 
a ’chute jump on a day like 
this, with a surface wind of 
about forty miles an hour, 
you’d be dragged as if an ex- 
press train were towing you 
over the roadbed.” 

Bill Mann climbed into the 
front cockpit. 

“I’m wearing it for orna- 
ment and to see how uncom- 
fortable a seat it makes,” he 
declared. 

Don Saunders did not answer him. He looked at 
his watch. It was now twelve minutes since Arngren 
had passed Renfrew—time for him to be in sight. Don 
took a long look around. Arngren was not in sight. 
There was not a ship anywhere in the windy sky. 


Dox eased open the throttle. Before they were 
far out on the field Bill Mann was out of his 
cockpit and trotting along at the windward wing tip, 
holding the ship down in the gusts. He anchored one 
wing when Don turned the ship full into the wind. 
Then he ran to his cockpit and scrambled aboard. 

Don opened the throttle as rapidly as he could with- 
out choking the motor. As the wind, in a solid sheet 
of pressure, swept under the wings he had a queer 
feeling of drifting backward. But the ship, when it 
did move ahead, rose into the air as if by some more 
subtle magic than the power of the motor. Don had 
never made a take-off like that before. He lost no 
time in going after altitude. 

The air was rough, but not so boisterous as to do 
much more than jolt the ship. As Don held the plane’s 
nose to the wind he looked down and saw that they 
were merely crawling forward. It was just like rid- 
ing over a bumpy, level road in a car with the motor 
in low gear—there was plenty of noise and motion 
but not much speed. i 

For thirty seconds or more Don searched the air 
for a sight of the mail ship. He saw nothing. Bill 
Mann, in the forward cockpit, was looking just as 
keenly and as fruitlessly. Don continued to head 
eastward. 


Bill Mann, in the (Continued on page 54) 
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Friendly Talks With 
the Editor 


Long Live St. NICHOLAS 


Oe old but ever youthful friend St. NicHoLAs has 
recently been purchased by the Scholastic Pub- 
lishing Company of Pittsburgh, publishers of the 
ScHoLastic, well known and highly useful national 
high school magazine. St. NicHoLas was sold by the 
Century Company, who have published it since 1881. 
It has passed from good hands into other good hands. 
Long may it live! Founded in 1873, it has provided 
in its pages over fifty years of keen pleasure and’ 
profit. Many famous writers have helped in this. 
Rudyard Kipling’s “Jungle Stories” were written for 
Sr. Nicnotas; Alfred Lord Tennyson contributed 
poetry, and so did Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, and 
Christina Rossetti; Louisa May Alcott wrote four 
serials and numerous short stories; Mark Twain’s 
“Tom Sawyer Abroad” was written as a serial for 
Sr. NicHoLas; and there was work by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Bret Harte, Joel Chandler Harris, and 
Jack London. The Scholastic Publishing Company 
will carry on the magazine under the 
same widely loved name, and will con- 
tinue all of its fine traditional features. 
The good work goes on. Again we say: 
Long live St. NicHoas! 


In Memoriam 


(a is right that in the heart of the quiet 
green village, the fast-growing town, 
or the hurrying city should stand our 
bronze or marble tribute to those who 
died in the Great War. 


\ 
It is right that “all. dn. 
in this month of May we should wind 


through the streets in long processions, 7 
going to lay before that bronze or mar- 
ble our memorial roses. But it is not 
right if we let gleaming marble, march- 
ing men, or memorial roses make us 
think of war as a glorious adventure. 
War is savage lust and cold killing. 


A Soldier Asks Why 


E wonder about a lot of things, and 

the latest attack was brought on by 
a book we were reading the other day. 
The book is one you’ve heard about— 
“All Quiet on the Western Front,” by a 
young German soldier, Erich Maria 
Remarque. It’s a war book, and it 
paints war in all the ugly colors there 
are. There is very little that’s pretty 
about this book, which is as it should 
be, for there’s practically nothing we 
can think of that’s pretty about war. 
We can’t honestly say that we enjoyed 
reading it, if enjoyment means pleasur- 
able thrills and cheerfulness and a kind 
of warm, contented glow—but we could- 
n’t lay it down! Young Herr Remarque 
showed us war as it looked to some fif- 
teen million men—the men in the 
trenches; he sketched it in all the cold 
horror, the nasty realism that war 
really is. A splendid, powerful, trench- 
ant tale, this “All Quiet on the Western 
Front.” And it made us wonder, as do 
the young infantrymen it tells about: 
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what is it all about? Why do nations occasionally 
fall into the savagery of wholesale killing? Ambition, 
desire to grow, lust for power—those are answers. 
But when our corner grocer wanted to put in another 
store on a different corner—he’s a grocer who has 
lifted lots of apple barrels, and he’s husky—he didn’t 
go to the owner of the corner, sock him in the nose 
and try to take the lot. He met him in a lawyer’s 
office, and they signed papers that did the business 
speedily, efficiently and without black eyes, 


Quaint 


INCE we have been all jumbled up with inventions 

and marvels we have got used to the happening of 
quaint things in this world. Not long ago Admiral 
Byrd spoke over the radio from New Zealand. He 
spoke on Wednesday, but we in New York heard him 
on Tuesday—a whole day before he spoke at all. Just 
sounds silly, doesn’t it, but nobody knows where such 
things may lead. The first you know somebody will 
invent a device so that we can watch and listen to an 
event that happened a thousand years ago—or maybe 
one that’s going to happen two thousand years from 
now. Well, perhaps not quite that. But you can’t 
surprise us by springing something wonderful and 
impossible. We’re expecting some of you alert in- 
ventive on-coming fellows to do it. 


Militant Toleration 


E heard an unusual tribute the other day. One 

man said admiringly of another: “He has more 
genuine toleration than anyone else I know, and it’s 
a militant toleration, too.” This is what we got out 
of it—that the fine militantly tolerant man not only 
doesn’t ride roughshod over other people’s lives and 
ideas, but he refuses to sit by quietly if his friends 
or associates start to ride roughshod over someone. 


At the Finish 


D° you go off your mark like a flash and then come 
lagging in at the end of the half mile? Do you 
start to learn a smashing forehand stroke and then 
stop before you’re anything like a whiz at it? Do 


, + 
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CHESOLDI 


“ By Rupert Brooke 


If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed; 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England's, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 


And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 

A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England given; 

Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her day; 
And laughter, learnt of friends; and gentleness, 


In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 


From the Collected: Poems of Rupert‘ Brooke; 
copyrighted by Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc. 


May, 1930 


your classroom grades begin to go downhill in May? 
Do you slick up half the basement and let the rest go? 
If you do, it’s too bad. You may be the best starter 
in the world, but if you sag at the finish you’re going 
to be that sad thing known as a flop. 


Speeding and Speeding 


OR a mild chuckle, we refer you to the case of 

Sir Henry Segrave, expert captain behind the 
wheel of an automobile. In March, 1929, down at 
Daytona Beach in Florida, he made an average speed 
of 231 miles an hour—and got himself knighted by 
his king. In March, 1930, on a pleasant road in 
England, he made an average speed of 45 miles an 
hour—and got himself fined five pounds sterling. 
Knighted for speeding one year and fined the next! 
There’s a good grin there, but it’s likely to turn 
thoughtful on you. You get to thinking that a lot of 
things are like that, all right at one time but all 
wrong at another. You can’t go speeding through 
this world regardless. 


Pleasure 


E are intimately acquainted with a man who 

went South for two months’ vacation. Every 
morning he took a golf lesson. Then he practiced un- 
til noon. Then he played eighteen holes of golf. We 
have never seen any human being labor harder or 
more earnestly or more seriously in our lives. It was 
grim labor and just as fatiguing as if he had dug in 
a ditch. But he came home the other day saying it 
was the finest vacation he ever had had. The ques- 
tion now again arises: what is work and what is 


play? 
Selection 


OU can’t have everything there is to have in this 

world. You can’t do everything there is to do. 
What you make of yourself—whether you turn out a 
failure, a mild success, or an outstanding success— 
depends upon your powers of selection. You can have 
just about so much; you can do just about so much. 
But you can’t have everything; you can’t do every- 
thing. Can you select with discrimina- 
tion? Right now, if you haven’t already 
begun, is the time to begin to develop 
your powers of selection. 


Drifters 


Bere are three classes of people 
in the world: drifters, casual select- 
ers, and intelligent selecters. The drift- 
B er takes what comes along; he doesn’t 
shape his life—he leaves it to luck. He’s 
often likable, but he isn’t permanently 
interesting because he isn’t going any- 
where. That’s about all there is to say 
about him. 


Casual Selecters 


Meas casual selecter has spells of using 
his head. He picks his course part 
of the time, but he veers with the wind, 
and he’s likely to drift without realizing 
it. He may get there and he may not. 
When he doesn’t get there, he’s likely 
to feel abused. He thinks he has made 
careful decisions all along; he doesn’t 
realize that part of the time he hasn’t 
selected what he’ll have and what he’ll 
do. 


Intelligent Selecters 


ee intelligent selecter keeps on the 
job. Doesn’t slump. Makes his dis- 
criminating selections every day of his 
life. Makes his mistakes too, of course. 
But doesn’t make them twice. He knows 
where he’s going, and he’s on his way. 
He decides that he’ll have this and he’ll 
do that, but he won’t bother with this 
other thing and he hasn’t time to do 
just what the other fellow is doing. It 
isn’t perhaps that he doesn’t want to do 
it, and he may see that it’s worth while 
for the other fellow. But it isn’t worth 
while for him. So he passes it by and 
selects something else. Forging ahead! 
He knows where he’s going—and he gets 
there. 
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A Story for 
Memorial 
Day 


“Go find Dan!” 
be commanded, 
pointing away 
across the angry 
narrows, 
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OUNG BRUCE—Bruce the Second—was look- 

ing out of a friendly pair of brown eyes upon a 

world that within five minutes he was destined 

never to see again, when Pap Duncan first 
noticed him. 

Pap had not missed an annual encampment of the 
Grand Army for sixty-one years. Which is to say, 
he had never missed any at all. And sixty of the 
three score and one reunions of the blue-clad veterans, 
he had attended in company with his dog. 

Not, of course, the same dog. Usually Pap would 
bring the same dog to about a decade of encamp- 
ments—the same dog and the same tales of the fish- 
ing fleet. With passing years the canine friend would 
grow more sober of mind, less agile of body, and 
finally Pap would appear with a new dog. 

Of them all, Black Bruce—Bruce the First—had 
endured the longest. Sixteen times Pap had brought 
him on the annual pilgrimage, leading him as a puppy 
of six months when the survivors of the Union Army 
met for the first time. At Black Bruce’s last encamp- 
ment, over forty years before, he had been so infirm 
with age that he could not rise by himself when he 
had lain in a sunny spot at Pap’s feet. 

Pap and his dog had come to be familiar figures at 
the encampments as the years passed and the march- 
ing line of Grand Army men grew shorter. 

“Hello, Pap,” they invariably greeted him at head- 
quarters. “What dog this year?” 

And this time, at the sixty-first reunion, Pap had 
had to say, in a gruff voice, “Ain’t got no dog. Couldn’t 
be bothered with a dog in a crowd like this.” 

He felt weary and disheartened with the whole af- 
fair. The encampment was not the same. Even the 
rattling tattoo of snare drums, beat upon by gnarled 
old hands that had once sounded “Charge,” no longer 
quickened his pulse. 

Last year, he reflected as he waited in a convenient 
doorway for the three surviving men of his regiment 
who had marched with him last year in the long, slow 
parade, he had had Jerry. Jerry was only five. He 


The Newfoundlan 


By Ben East. 


Illustrated by W. W. 


should have been good for five more years at least. 
That was as long, mayhap, as Pap would want a dog 
—or longer. 

But a dog had to have sense to get along these days. 
Couldn’t rush out in front of a stream of cars just to 
sniff noses with another dog. Jerry wasn’t used to 
traffic, Pap reflected. He’d just got him trained to 
dance to the flute, too. Oh, well— 


a neN Pap started thinking of Black Bruce. He 
was thinking of Black Bruce a lot lately, it seemed. 
Been twenty years—yes, thirty—since he’d seen a 
Newfoundland of any sort. And there never would 
be another dog like them, big and black and gentle, 
and loving the water with all their honest hearts. Oh, 
well— 

A bugle shrilled clearly and the head of the parade 
began to move out. Pap suddenly realized that the 
other three of his regiment were not coming this year. 

The route of the parade was long and the sun 
blistering hot on the pavements. Pap was glad when 
they were past the reviewing stand. After the thin 
blue line had been disbanded, he went slowly on down 
the street, faded old hat in hand, mopping his fore- 
head with a big blue handkerchief. He thought long- 
ingly of the coolness of his island home. “Like to get 
just one puff of wind from across the narrows,” he 
reflected. 

On the shaded side of the street, just in front of 
the municipal building, he found a convenient bench 
and sat down. He closed his eyes to rest them from 
the white glare of the noonday sun for just a minute, 
and when he opened them there was Black Bruce, no 
more than three paces away, staring straight at him. 

The same sober brown eyes that hid so much of 
puppy foolishness; the same overgrown clumsiness; 
the identical big feet and heavy awkward legs; even 
the same thick coat of night-black curly hair. Why 
surely it was Black Bruce, just as Pap had led him 
to the first encampment, sixty-one years ago. 

He stared at the dog, and the dog looked steadily 


Clarke 


back at him, wagging his big black tail with a marked 
show of interest. He followed in complete and friendly 
confidence the blue-coated officer who led him on a 
slackened length of frayed rope by way of leash. Of 
collar he had no trace; wherefore the rope was knotted 
loosely about his neck. 

“Where you takin’ him, young feller?” Pap ques- 
tioned the police officer. 

That individual halted, grinning, and the dog 
stopped beside him, searching Pap’s face with much 
gravity. 

“Gas oven,” the officer said. 

“Pshaw, now, that’s too bad,” Pap mused. “He’s a 
likely lookin’ sort of dog. Newfoundland, ain’t he?” 

The officer laughed and shook his head. “Just dog 
I guess,” he replied. “I picked him up out in the north 
end. In the foreign quarter. He ain’t got no license.” 

“He ain’t?” from Pap. “Now that’s too bad. Likely 
lookin’ Newfoundland, too.” 


HE officer grinned broadly. “Don’t want to buy 
him, do you, Uncle?” he queried. He had no special 
liking for the task at hand. The dog had followed 
him on a slack rope all the way down town. 

“Well, now I might,” Pap said gravely. 
he to cost?” 

“Just the price of a license,” the dog catcher told 
him. “Two-fifty.” 

“Now I don’t believe I got quite that much,” Pap 
admitted. “I—I,” he faltered, looking foolish “—some 
of the boys got to playin’ a little poker last night. 
Then I bought my ticket home this mornin’. I got 
eighty-five cents.” This last hopefully. 

“Keep it,” the officer advised him good-naturedly, 
tendering Pap the end of the frayed rope. “But don’t 
let him get away from you while you’re in town, or 
it’ll be all up with him.” 

“Leavin’ in the mornin’,” Pap announced joyously. 
“Young Bruce and me both!” 

Dan and Martha Duncan laughed long and heart- 
ily at Pap when he solemnly declared Young Bruce 


“What's 
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to be a Newfoundland, pure bred as his predecessor, 
Black Bruce, had been. 

“Just dog,” Dan declared, after the fashion of the 
doubting policeman. “Big and clumsy, but just dog.” 

“And I don’t see what you want of him, Pap,” Dan’s 
wife protested. “A dog’s a sight of bother, and you 
have enough work to do for yourself.” 

Pap deigned no reply to that. “You don’t remem- 
ber Black Bruce,” he accused Dan, “as he was when.I 
took him to our first encampment. You wasn’t born 
until the next spring. This dog is the livin’ picture 
of him!” 

And when they still laughed, in that tolerant 
amused fashion that Pap resented so, he strode out 
of the house in a fit of temporary disgust, stumped 
down the beach to the dock, and in his twenty-foot 
open tug proceeded without further argument to 
transport Young Bruce across White Point Narrows, 
to his new domain. 

When the tug came within a hundred feet of shore, 
Young Bruce grew impatient to reach that domain. 
He plunged over the bow and proceeded landward in 
his own fashion, swimming strongly and steadily. 

Thus it was that he came to Fox Island, free and 
unaided from the water as a Newfoundland should 
come, and went racing up the sandy beach toward 
Pap’s house. 

Pap chuckled as he watched the young dog shake 
the water joyously from his heavy black coat. “Just 
dog, eh?” he addressed the low whitecaps that were 
curling listlessly along the beach. “Maybe I don’t 
know a Newfoundland when I see one!” 

Fifty yards below the weathered house Young 
Bruce halted in the shade of a tall spruce and stood 
for a minute, sharply etched against a big red bowl- 
der that lay close to the tree. He could not know it, 
but there Pap Duncan had buried Black Bruce, just 
four and a half decades before. Pap’s faded old eyes 
were suddenly misty. The memory of a good dog lives 
long. “Just dog,” he muttered scornfully. “We'll see!” 

Pap lived alone on Fox Island by choice, and in the 
face of constant protest from Dan and Martha. He 
had come here with his father as a lad of twelve, in 
the days when wood-burning steamers were new on 
the lakes, and the craft of the’ fishing fleets were 
Mackinaw boats, trim and swift with their white sails, 
and staunch-hearted to brave all weather, 

Pap fished no more, but gill nets still hung on pegs 
along the side of his weathered house, and bits of 
fishing gear were strewn about the shed above the 
dock. The nets were Dan’s, and Pap mended them, 
making deft use of the hand hewn bobbin wound with 
linen twine. 

To the pleas of Dan and Martha that he come to 
the mainland and live with them, Pap turned a deaf 
ear. He was still sound of body and mind, and this 
was home to him. Fox Island lay only three miles out, 
across White Point Narrows—a stone’s throw, Papy 
called it. 

On sunny days it was little more than that, for, 
three miles of blue water, with small sun-gilded 
waves, is a short run in a tug. But when autumn 
gales roared down past Namaycush Point and gray 
mountains of water heaped high and broke thunder- 
ously on Fox Bar at the island’s head, then the Nar- 
rows were a different matter indeed. 

Such weather Pap stayed on the island, sitting by 
the fire in the kitchen of his weathered house, some- 
times for days on end, till Dan came out when the 
gale was past, to see how he had fared. Small wonder 
Pap wanted a dog. 


LL the balance of the summer, while Young Bruce 
added firm flesh to his youthful frame and ac- 
quainted himself with Fox Island to the last intimate 
detail, he was still the subject of good-humored bieck- 
ering between Dan and Martha on one side and Pap 
on the other. 

As the young dog grew the old man became more 
and more convinced that here was a pure bred New- 
foundland, survivor of a disappearing canine clan, 
preserved in some unknown fashion with untainted 
blood, while for a score of years his kind had declined 
in popularity and grown rare. 

As for Martha and Dan, they could see in the big, 
gamboling, clumsy youngster little evidence of breed- 
ing of one kind or another, and to them he stood as a 
definite barrier to their hope of bringing Pap off the 
island before winter set in. If Pap were entirely 
alone, without even a dog, he might be glad to yield 
to their wishes. Granted the companionship of Young 
Bruce, however, he would in all likelihood remain ob- 
durately content with his solitary life. 

As Young Bruce became accustomed to his new 
home his love for water developed. Much of the time 
while Pap sat in the sun on a bench before his shed, 
mending gill nets, the dog romped in the shoal water 
along the beach. If they walked together up or down 
the island and a short cut was to be had by swimming 
some narrow cove, Bruce invariably took it. 

When Pap took him in his open tug to the main- 
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land, the dog never stayed aboard until the boat came 
to the dock. When they were a hundred yards out 
Pap would wave him overboard with the command, 
“Go find Dan—and tell him you’re a Newfoundland!” 

Bruce would plunge over the bows and strike 
strongly out for shore, his black head disappearing at 
times under a smother of white spray where the low 
breakers curled and broke, but always emerging un- 
daunted, breasting his way ahead. 

Pap was wont to shut off the engine and drift while 
the dog made shore unaided, chuckling gleefully to 
himself as Bruce raced up the beach in search of Dan. 
“Tell him you’re a Newfoundland!” the old man 
would shout delightedly across the water. 

It became a game they played, and Pap’s delight in- 
creased at each new evidence of the dog’s agility in 
the water. He increased the distance at which the 
command “Go find Dan!” was given until Bruce was 
leaving the tug a quarter mile or more offshore. 

In the face of all evidence, however, Dan remained 
obdurate. Here was just an ordinary young dog 
that chanced to be at home off land. Nothing strange 
about it, and no indication of a special breed. 

He and Martha still felt that Young Bruce was the 
chief obstacle in the way of coaxing Pap ashore to 
live with them and as long as that situation remained 
unchanged they were willing to concede the dog no 
special points of honor. 

July brought an unusual number of storms along the 
coast. The fishing fleet lay in harbor days on end, 
knowing it profitless to venture past the breakwater. 
Even on clear days high winds harassed the lake. 

August was cold, with many nor’east storms carry- 
ing rain, and old men living in the fishing villages 
shook their heads. 

“Them as hauls nets this autumn will earn their 
catch,” they avowed. “’Twill be no fall for fishin’. 
There'll be few spawn fish took this season.” 


HEN autumn gales struck in October more than 

a fortnight ahead of their usual time, the old 
fishermen were not surprised. Cold weather came 
with the ped. sae snow lay deep on the beach by the 
end of the month. Nets froze as they were lifted and 
all gear became clumsy with ice. "T'was indeed no fall 
for fishing. 

In the face of such weather, threatening at any time 
to close the narrows with a drifting ice pack that 
neither boat nor sled could battle through, Pap suc- 
cumbed at last to the arguments of Dan and Martha. 
It was arranged that he should go to the mainland to 
live with them, at least for the winter, two weeks be- 
fore Thanksgiving. Young Bruce was, of course, to 
go along. 

But on the day set for their going the second storm 


Flower 


That’s what they called Bill 
Wingate when he threw a 
ball four feet over the 
catcher’s head. But the boy 
from Hog Back just grinned. 
You'll fall for Bill’s grin, in 
Stephen W. Meader’s base- 
ball story — 


“Crooked Arm” 


NEXT MONTH 
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within a week swept down the coast, churning White 
Point Narrows into a seething cauldron of choppy, 
high heaped waves, gray mountains of vicious water 
aa white frothy crests flattened by the fury of the 
wind. 

Pap sat in the kitchen of the weathered gray house 
all that forenoon and moped. Gill nets, spread out for 
mending, lay neglected on the floor, At intervals Pap 
took up the tangled nets, searched out the broken 
meshes and resumed work with the hand hewn bob- 
bin, but only in a slow indifferent fashion, and each 
time after a few brief minutes he let the nets fall 
again, kicked them aside in a snarled heap. 

Even Young Bruce, curled at his feet or roving 
restlessly about the room, could not divert him. This 
was Pap’s last day on Fox Island, and he knew it. It 
was all very well to talk about coming back in c 
spring, but once on the mainland with Dan 
Martha he would be argued out of that. He kl 
about the kitchen, stared down at the heap of 
nets and swore softly. Seventy-five years— 
quarters of a century—and this was the last da‘ 
man couldn’t even live where he pleased any more! 


HE became aware finally that it was past dinner 
time and they had not yet eaten. He arose and 
moved toward the stove. Young Bruce, standing by 
a window staring steadfastly out into the storm, ar- 
rested his attention. 

“It’s a-gettin’ worse, ain’t it, Bruce?” Pap com- 
mented, listening to the shriek of wind outside, the 
roar of thwarted water from the beach and the pelt- 
ing of sleet and rain against the side of the house. 

Young Bruce wagged his heavy black tail in re- 
sponse, but did not look at Pap. Something in the 
steadiness of his gaze drew the old man to the win- 
dow beside him. 

The kitchen was at the back of the house, shielded 
on the north side by a clump of spruce trees. Here 
on the west, however, it looked out across back- 
bone of the island, down the quarter mile of the 
farther beach and straight on into the open lake. 

A half mile out Pap could discern something 
ing. It was only a dim, misty something 
fully through the wind-driven sheets of ra 
was there, where no drifting object had any ea 
be in such a gale as this. ae: 

Rain sluiced down the window, blurring his 
and Pap dropped to his kn side the d 
ing up the sash to give him clearer sigh 
Bruce whined softly without turning his head. . 

As Pap stared at the drifting object through the 
storm it slowly took shape, turned to a gray 
wraith of a fishing boat. At times it was no more 
than a blur, seen vaguely in the rain. Often it 
dropped behind tall ridges of water and was gone 
entirely, long uncertain seconds at a time. Then it 
was flung high, poised dizzily on a frothy peak, and 
in one such minute as that the wind blew a clear lane 
through the sleet long enough for Pap to see plainly 
from her paint and cabin what craft she was. 

The Polly Lee, from the mainland. Thirty-five feet, 
decked over, and gas driven. But from the way she 
rolled Pap knew her engine was dead now. Sailed 
by the Boyle brothers, both married and with chil- 
dren. Caught out at her nets by the gale. And 
twelve miles away to leeward Namaycush shoals were 
waiting for her, if she rode out the gale that far. 

Pap rose from the window and went out the kitchen 
door and around the house to the front, where the 
full fury of the nor’easter struck him in the face. 

The mainland, across the narrows, was lost in the 
gray haze of the storm. Not even a line showed 
across the angry channel. No chance that they might 
see the Polly Lee from the coast guard station, and 
no chance that Pap might signal them from the island. 

He went back into the kitchen, donned hip boots 
and slicker. Then he stumped down to his dock, 
buffeted by the wind, with Young Bruce trailing at 
his heels, and set about launching his twenty-foot open 
tug. He was grim-lipped and silent as the engine 
coughed, took hold, and settled to a steady sput- 
tering. 

The north point of the island gave some shelter 
here. The water at the foot of the dock was rough 
but not mad. Pap said no word when Young Bruce 
jumped down into the tug, took his accustomed place 
forward of the engine. 

The tug came sharply about and headed for the 
fury of open water beyond the lee of the point. She 
rose on the first wave, climbing the long smooth slope, 
hung at the top as though clutching for something 
solid beneath her keel, and pitched steeply down. 
Three times this was repeated but the third wave was 
choppy and broken and the tug lurched, swung half- 
way around, plunged into the trough and caught the 
next mountain of water broadside. 

Pap leaped clear as the boat rolled over, and came 
up through a swirling mill race of water, numbingly 
cold. He had swamped within three hundred feet 
of shore. « - (Continued on page 52) 
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Billy Takes a Lesson in 
Dollar for Dollar Values 


Billy (entering Buick showroom): Well, I’ve got 
another question. I just heard Mr. Gray, over in 
the grocery, tell a man that Buick and Marquette 
cars are the greatest values in the market. I’ve 
heard a dozen people say the same thing. What 
I’m wondering is how this can be when there are 
so many cars that cost more. Isn’t the value of a 
thing its price? 


Buick Dealer: I see what you're driving at, Billy. 
Price is one of the meanings of value, but when 
people talk about Buick-Marquette value they have 
a much bigger thing in mind. They use “Value” 
to mean the return you get for your money. 


Billy: I don’t get you yet. 


Buick Dealer: Well, suppose you are trying to 
decide between two cars. Say that one of them 
is a Buick, and the other a car costing five or six 
hundred dollars more. Now, you know from 
looking at other cars and driving them that 
there’s nothing within hundreds of dollars of its 
price to compare with Buick—in style, in per- 
formance, in safety, in comfort, or in all-round 
reliability. 


WHEN BETTER 


AUTOMOBILES 


Billy: Do you mean that “value” is the same as 
quality? That fits in pretty well, because Buick 
does lead in quality! 


Buick Dealer: Wait a minute, Billy. There’s 
more to it than that. Value means quality all 
right—but quality in relation to price. The finest 
quality article is not always the greatest value; 
and the article of lower quality is not always an 
inferior value. It all depends on what you get for 
what you pay. 


Billy: What do you go by, then? How do you tell 
what’s value and what isn’t? 


Buick Dealer: Let’s go back to those two cars. 
On the one hand you have a Buick, costing about 
$1200, and on the other hand a car—any one 
of half a dozen makes—costing several hundred 
dollars more, but no better than Buick in all those 


things you want when buying an automobile. 
Take each car and balance what you get against 
what you pay. Which one do you buy? 


Billy: Buick, of course! ... You get more for your 
money. More beauty, more comfort, more per- 
formance, longer life, for every dollar you spend! 


Buick Dealer: That’s it, Billy! That’s the very 
point! That’s what Mr. Gray meant, and what 
other people mean when they say that Buick and 
Marquette are the greatest values in their fields. 
They are the greatest values, because tremendous 
public demand enables Buick to build more 
economically and to give highest quality in rela- 
tion to price. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors 
Canadian Factories _C?rporation _ Builders of 
McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 


BUICK 
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“QUICK AS 
A WINK” 


says “Buster” Collins 


“EF you fellows want to get a real 

kick out of your three squares a 
day ... jes’ tickle up your “ivories” 
with Colgate’s. You’ve no idea how 
much better the good ol’ grub tastes 
when your teeth are clean! 


Say... it only takes a minute, why 
it’s a cinch, any feller can do it. 
Brushin’ your teeth is no trouble at 
all... with Colgate’s. 


“Cleanliness starts with the teeth,”says 
Buster, so he cleans his teeth as his 
coach advises—with Colgate’s. Deli- 
cious and peppy, Colgate’s bursts into 
a racing foam the moment it’s 
brushed on teeth. This active foam 
rushes through the mouth, sweeping 
away all impurities— sweetening all 
surfaces—brightening, whitening the 
teeth... pepping up the gums... 
making the mouth feel healthy—and 
zowie! How clean! 


Take a tip from Buster... use Col- 
gate’s. You'll say it’s great! Try a 
tube on our say-so. We'll pay for it. 
Just mail the coupon. 


= 
| Try Colgate’s one week —FREE 
| COLGATE,Dept.M-663,P.0. Box 375,Grand 
I Ceotsal Post Office, New York, N. Y. 
\ : 
| 
| 
I 
I 


Please send me,Free, a generous trial tube | 
of Colgate’s—the dentifrice coaches advise. | 


Name... = 
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Our Private Islan 


By Larry Trimble, Trainer of Strongheart 
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For Dogs, Horses, 
and Other People 


lots and all sorts of 

animals: moose, 
mink, muskrats, bears, 
deer, skunks, lynx, 
foxes, wolves, wolver- 
ines and whatnot— 
these in addition to 
horses, dogs, and other 
four-footed friends long 
domesticated. At one 
time I did have a pack 
of more than twenty 
wolves, five skunks, a 
black bear and a brown 
one, a pair of raccoons, 
and three kit foxes. 

But experience 
taught me there was no 
use going on collecting 
more wild folk unless I 
could find the right 
place to keep them. I 
dreamed of that place, 
a wonderful place 


[ints always wanted 


Up in the Canadian Rockies—right to left, 
Larry Trimble, Strongheart, two sons of 
Strongheart, and Phil Chandler, assistant in 
making Strongheart pictures. 


where each kind of wild 
animal would ‘have a 
little world of his own, a bit of native 
environment with enough room to make 
for contentment. I wanted to live on 
intimate terms with all these animals so 
that I could really know about them and 
how they carry on the business of living 
in the natural state. What I learned 
from wolves, and I lived almost con- 
stantly with them, day and aight, under 
nearly ideal conditions, made me keener 
than ever to live with other animals. 

Another thing I wanted was a partner 
to help in collecting these citizens of the 
wild and to share the fun of living with 
them. 

Well, I found that partner, and right 
off the bat my partner found the place 
for animals. It is even better than I 
dreamed because it is an island, one of 
the Thousand Islands in the St. Law- 
rence River. And we, Troy my partner, 
my daughter Janet—Jan for short—and 
I, have been living right here on the spot 
for several months now. 

This island, a tiny continent of less 
than a hundred acres, is about evenly 
divided into field and forest. Real 
forest too, not just ordinary woodland. 
No ax has interfered with its natural 
growth for well over a century. It has 
more than thirty kinds of trees and 
jungle-wild vistas, bits of almost prim- 
eval wilderness. 

Across from “the 


Foot” or down 


stream end of this is- 
land, is the cosy little 
town of Gananoque, 
less than a mile away 
on Canada’s side of the 
river. At the Foot is 
a marsh, and in it a 
cosy village of eighteen 
houses, the homes of 
muskrats, built of reeds 
and rushes. We were 
all excited when we dis- 
covered these very early settlers still 
living here. 

Every spring and autumn, wild fowl 
visit the marsh—geese, ducks, and oc- 
casionally a pair of black swans. Bit- 
tern, blue heron, and others of the crane 
family may be seen wading and fishing 
in the marsh any day between the 
“spring break-up,” when ice leaves the 
river, and “freeze-up time.” 

Partridges live on the island the year 
round. And oodles of rabbits. They at- 
tract owls, who find them easy pickings. 
You should hear the owls at night, es- 
pecially when a change in the weather 
is due—they always complain about it 
bitterly. 

There are black squirrels, scores of 
them, handsome active fellows, and quite 
a lot of gray squirrels, big and fat and 
lazy. The blacks and grays are very 
friendly. Sometimes they crossbreed, 


giving their offspring 
the oddest markings, in 
strikingly beautiful fur 
costumes. Red squirrels, 
I'm glad to say, are few. 
One pair would be too 
many, unless they were 
shut up in a tight cage. 
The reds are vicious as 
weasels and forever 
making war on the 
*blacks and grays. Two 
of these red rascals 
chased a young black 
right into this house a 
few days ago and would 


Larry Trimble and five of Strongheart’s descendants. 


have killed him if Troy and Jan and I 
hadn’t been here. 

Troy suggests catching these murder- 
ers in box-traps and then exiling them. 
We could turn them loose on one of 
those islands where already the blacks 
and grays have been killed off by their 
red relatives. 

You'll be hearing a lot about this 
partner of mine. Troy is her kennel 
name. All her friends call her that. Her 
business is writing and she signs Helen 
Woolcot Woolley to her stories and ar- 
ticles. 

Up to now, Troy has been busy with 
dogs and horses. But she’ll have plenty 
to tell about other animals by the time 
we have collected our fine wild family. 
It will be no puny adventure to go by 
canoe up into the muskeg country, the 
swampy spring and summer haunts of 

(Continued on page 30) 
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MUSKRAT. 


Want to explore Larry Trimble’s island in the St. Lawrence? Here’s your map. 
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Beauty of line and mechanical execellence 


THE NEW FORD TOWN SEDAN 


Beauty has been built into the graceful and flowing lines of the new Ford and there is an appealing charm in its fresh and 
varied harmony of color. Yet more distinctive even than this beauty of line and color is its alert and sprightly performance. 
As days go by, you will find that it becomes more and more your favorite car to drive—so responsive, so easy to handle, 
so safe and comfortable that it puts a new joy in motoring. « “« « « « « « « « « 
The city dweller—the farmer—the industrial worker—the owner of the spacious two-car garage in the suburbs—to 


all of these it brings a new measure of reliable, economical service. Craftsmanship has been put into mass production. 


Today, more than ever, the new Ford is “‘a value far above the price.” « « « « « « « « 
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| hey turned in an 


alaem, DUE sa03 
we had it out before the 


Fire Department got there” 


“ TESTERDAY we were trying out a 
new catcher’s mitt, using our 
woodshed for a backstop. All of a sudden 
we smelled smoke, and when we looked 
up we saw the roof was on fire. Two 
tinsmiths had been fixing the gutters 
next door and their charcoal furnace 
upset. Some of the coals lit on our roof 
and the shingles were blazing. 


We grabbed the extinguisher that Dad 
always keeps in the garage—rushed up- 


le i: 


canvas uppers of long wearing army duck with 
brown sport trim and wing-tip comfort toe. Heavy, 
ground-gripping, cut-out pattern sole and ribbed 
toe guard, Has the famous Hood “Hygeen” insole. 


THE REDMAN A real sport 


shoe for active boys. Tan or white 


stairs and climbed out of the window 
onto the roof. Then we slid down the 
shingles until we got close to the fire, and 
turned the extinguisher loose. The tin- 
smiths turned in an alarm, but we had 
the fire out before the engines got there.” 


Whether you’re camping, playing 
baseball, hiking or... CLIMBING 
—You’ll Have More Fun in Hoods 


Wherever you find active boys who are 
doing interesting things you’ll find boys 
who like Hoods. They wear Hoods be- 
cause Hoods are good looking, because 
they are so comfortable, and because 
they are built on real athletic lasts. 


Sturdy canvas uppers and a special nar- 
row shank give support to ankles and 
arches. “‘Hygeen” insoles that absorb 
unpleasant perspiration odors add to 
your comfort. Smokrepe, Tire Tread, 
and Moulded pattern soles give you a 
firm grip on the ground and stand the 
hardest sort of wear. 


Don’t buy ordinary “sneaks” or cheap 


4 canvas shoes which are certain to give 


you very little wear. Buy the better 


| grade Hoods which will wear longer, 
| look better and give you greater satis- 
/ faction. Buy Hoods for 


- COMFORT, 


HEALTH, 
AND STYLE 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


Look fur the Hood Arrow 


WEAR 


Write Hood Rubber Company, Inc., Water- 
town, Massachusetts, for the Hood Book 
on Indoor and Outdoor Sports. 


foe More Se Pun xtooi n wiHoods 


HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES 


RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS - 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR - TIRES 
RUBBER FLOOR TILING 


(Continued from page 28) 

Mr. and Mrs. Moose, and from under 
the parents’ enormous noses, shanghai a 
pair of moose children. And it will be 
something to write about, getting two of 
these infant giants back here to live 
happily in a bit of thicket and forest 
edging a cove that naturally suggests 
the name of Moose Wallow. 

To the light-footed deer tribe, Deer 
Run will be just as satisfactory as the 
Marsh is to the muskrats and the hick- 
ory grove to the squirrels. Deer Run 
combines forest with meadow and in- 
cludes a private cove, protected from 
snooping strangers in boats by a thick 
hedge of reeds and rushes that extends 
for rods out from the shore. 


UR wolves will have a grand loca- 

tion. They have been assigned a lit- 
tle hill with huge rocks where they may 
build either plain or fancy dens accord- 
ing to taste. They'll also have lots of 
big trees for shade, and a tangle of 
brush to hide in when they decide not to 
be at home to callers. And they’re to 
have an open glade where they may 
sleep in the sun and by moonlight play 
the games that happy wolves delight in. 

T’ve seen wolves holding regular tour- 
naments, trials of speed and strength. 
By playing at fighting they take each 
other’s measure and everyone knows 
which is the head man and so on down 
the line. Wolves rarely do any serious 
fighting within the pack—that is, the 
males don’t, though one never knows for 
what real or fancied slight a female wolf 
may start to murder her best girl friend. 

Give a male wolf something smelly to 
roll in—say, a very dead fish—and he 
feels all dressed up and ready for a 
party. A dozen wolves perfumed to 
their liking will throw a real party, and 
do amazing dances—folk dances, per- 
haps, dating back a couple of million 
years or more. 

It will be a real job to fence properly 
the reservations of all these animals 
who are to be our permanent guests, for 
bears climb, deer jump over, wolves dig 
under, and moose crash through. The 
fencing must be right, in order that our 
guests may be safe and feel safe while 
living so near each other. 

“But,” people say to me, “won’t wild 
animals, natural roamers, feel like pris- 
oners if they’re confined to a given area, 
regardless of its size?” 

The answer is that wild animals are 
not great travelers from choice. Deer, 
for instance, drink from a favorite 
spring, day in and day out, for months 
or even for years. All animals who are 
vegetarians stick as close as possible 
to their favorite watering place. They 
like to sleep in the same place, too, just 
‘as most human beings prefer a familiar 
bed. Nothing but a shortage of food or 
too many dangerous enemies will start 
them roaming. 

Meat-eating animals as a rule keep to 
a definite route, just as a trapper regu- 
larly follows his trap line. Wolves who 
kill sheep here to-night and make the 
next raid miles distant have .learned 
that trick to outwit their relentless 
enemy, man. Wolves follow herds of 
migrating caribou for the selfsame rea- 
son that caribou journey hundreds and 
even thousands of miles in a year, from 
feeding ground to feeding ground. Al- 
ways it is a question of getting bigger 
and better dinners when wild animals 
and wild fowl migrate. 

Among wild animals there are prac- 
tically no wild women; only bachelors 
go rampaging about the country, and 
they go for the sole purpose of finding 
mates. 

Our permanent wild-animal guests 
will be happy and content in their res- 
ervations here on the island, for they 
will have all they want of their favorite 
food and a good safe homey place to 
live. 

There will be no disgruntled bach- 
elors or mischief-making old maids— 
Noah avoided a bushel of bother on the 
Ark by seeing to it that the animals 
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went aboard two by two, a pair of each 
kind. 

Speaking of trouble, I have found 
that a sure way to pile it up is to try 
keeping wild animals near human neigh- 
bors. But here on the island bears may 
roar, moose bellow, wolves howl, and 
lynx screech all they jolly well please. 
There’s nobody living on the island for 
the animals to trouble; better still, no- 
body to trouble the animals. 

So when I say that Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
bert Harris with their daughter Helen 
are living down at the Foot, near the 
marsh, you'll understand that the Har- 
rises don’t rate as mere neighbors; they 
belong to our gang, to the clan of animal 
lovers. This island has been home to 
them for some fifteen years—ever since 
Helen was a pup. And she is still “Pup” 
to her friends. 

You will be hearing quite often about 
Pup Harris, and about her dad, whose 
nickname is Abbie and has been ever 
since he was old enough to dig bait. And 
does he know his river! If fish could 
hear better, I believe he could whistle 
them right up onto the shore—sturgeon, 
bass, pike, perch, and even the man- 
length muskellunge. 

Pup Harris’ mother is dyed-in-the- 
wool Scotch—the other kind of Scotch, 
with a grand Irish sense of humor, and 
she is generous as sunshine. She is 
“Tootie,” and her pies are poems in 
pastry. Incidentally her Grandfather 
Graham and Bobbie Burns were life- 
long friends. 

Last autumn, just before freeze-up, 
a pair of eagles appeared, soaring high 
overhead. We have seen them often 
since, circling lower and lower above the 
island, inspecting it. And Walter Staeb- 
ler, who lives two islands from here, has 
seen the eagles perching in our pine 
grove. We hope these golden eagles 
may come and live with us. 

Even yet, after living right on it for 
months, the feeling comes over me that 
I shall wake to find the island is only a 
dream. I felt that way about it just 
now; but this time I did not need to 
pinch myself to make sure that things 
are real. No, I know they’re real—five 
fine reasons for believing it are suddenly 
growling, oh, so savagely! and tugging 
at the laces of my boots, as if playing 
at being a pack of wolves killing a buf- 
falo. 

These five lusty rascals are getting on 
toward two months old and they are 
double-distilled descendants of Strong- 
heart himself—being both grandchil- 
dren and great-grandchildren of his. 

Beletza, the mother of this brood of 
joyous roughnecks, is Strongheart’s 
daughter—his best daughter because 
most like him. 

Etzel, the father of these baby shep- 
herd dogs, is a double-grandson of 
Strongheart because Etzel’s father and 
mother, who are half brother and sister, 
were both sired by Strongheart. 

All at once Beletza’s youngsters have 
stopped playing they are wolves. Very 
soon they will be squatting in a half 
circle, gazing up into my face, and get- 
ting set to start yapping their heads 
off: “Food! Food! Food! Hi-yi-yi-yi-yi 
there! Why-yi-yi-yi don’t you hustle 
and fetch the eats?” 

And from another room in this house, 
Lady Silver’s litter of six, who are a 
week older than Beletza’s five, will swell 
the frantic demand: “Oh, yez! Oh, yez! 
Oh, yez! Yippity-yoppity! Hi-yi! Hip- 
pity-hoppity! Grub! Grub! Grub!” 

Then I’ll not be able to hear myself 
think, much less write any more for a 
while. And I had intended telling about 
Lady Silver and her babies and more 
about Etzel and also about Gerri and 
Vali, full brothers of Etzel, who at the 
age of ten months are amazingly like 
their illustrious double - grandsire 
Strongheart. But I suspect I’ve already 
written enough for this time. I’ll report 
progress in an early issue. 

Listen to those pups!—Soft-pedal it, 
you yappers. I’m going to get your grub 
this minute. 
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e leader is always 


The nice old Irish lady who saw her boy in a parade 
and said: “They're all out of step but Danny” made 
but one mistake. Danny wasn’t the leader. 

For a leader makes his own line of march—the 
others fall in behind him. 

It is now four years since Marmon started to lead the 
straight-eight motor parade. This year Marmon offers 
four straight-eights — each a leader in its price class. 

Sooner or later you are going to decide that a 
straight-eight is the family car you are proud to 
borrow. And right then you want to begin to pipe 


cass y/ ° Mg 

/f7 11/7C . 
up for Marmon—the straight-eight with four years’ 
experience. 

You'll find that your family, ever favoring time- 
tested things, will lean towards a straight-eight like 
Marmon that can point to four years of performance. 

See these new straight-eights at the Marmon Show- 
room—The New Big Eight in the $3000 field; The 
New Eight-79 in the $2000 field; The New Eight-69 
in the $1500 field, and The New Marmon-Roosevelt 


in the $1000 field. Or write us direct for literature. 
MARMON Motor CAR COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 


MARMON 


FEATURES 


Greater roominess — cars that seat families side by side instead of on 


laps. New exclusive Marmon principle of Double-Dome Combustion 


which combines the advantages of the L-head and valve-in-head types 


of engines. Equi-pressure Cable-Link Brakes (no rods—50 less parts). 


Four great cars fo fit any size purse—each one a picture in design, 


color and fittings—and all cars you would be proud to borrow. 
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Westclox 


_/ Smaller... 
a? Thinner... 
_ Modern in Design 


| 
fas | ..-yes,and it has a handsome 
p 


metal dial, too. And graceful, 


| pierced hands; easy-to-read 


numerals; antique bow and 
| crown; lustrous nickel 
| finish; pull-out set; non- 
magnetic hairspring. A 
remarkably attractive watch; 


ij right up-to-date in style. 


1 And most important 
of all, it is a dependable 


] timekeeper; accurate and 


trustworthy. A precision- 
built Westclox; fully 
guaranteed. $1.50... or with 
luminous dial that tells time 
in the dark... $2.25. 


Built by the makers of 
Big Ben 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 


1 


Westclox 
Poche’ Ben, 
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Here Are Your Contest Rules! 


Be Sure You Know Them--National Airplane Model Events Come June 30-July 1 
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UNDREDS of Airplane 
Model League of America 
members are getting ready 

for the Third National A. M. L. 
A. Contests to be conducted by 
Tue AMERICAN Boy in Detroit, 
June 30-July 1—and none of 
them wants to be in the sad 
state of one of last year’s would- 
be contestants. 

The boy was an expert scale 
model builder, and he had built 
a beautiful model of a Waco bi- 
plane. But he had a 30-inch 
wing span—rules call specifically 
for ships built to a 24-inch scale 


tainer into which the model fits 
snugly and without possibility of 
crushing or rattling. Put the 
model into this container, and 
enclose approved plans (as men- 
tioned above) if the model is not 
built from League plans. 

Write to the Scale Model Di- 


—and his model could not be en- 
tered when it 
reached Detroit! 
Here are the 
rules for the 1930 
events. Be sure 
you know all of 
them, so that, 
when you get to Detroit, you’ll be eli- 
gible not only for the contests you ex- 
pect to enter, but also for the banquets, 
the exhibitions, all the special entertain- 
ment being prepared for contestants. 
You won’t want to be ruled out on a 
minor point, so don’t make any errors. 
First, remember 
that all contestants 


Most of the flying models are likely to resemble the 
three shown here—the indoor (left), the fuselage 
(above) and the outdoor (right). But you may change 
them any way you please, if you conform to rules! 


that are really of the indoor variety. A 
model must be of the true outdoor type. 
Like the indoor model, it must be rubber 
motored. Contest procedure follows that 
in the Stout contest. Prizes are similar, 
also, except that the Mulvihill Trophy 
goes to the contestant under seventeen 
years of age who makes the best record. 

Scale models are non-flying planes 
built to represent 
standard big planes. 


must be members of 
the A.M.L.A. (a cou- 
pon to obtain mem- 
bership is on this 
page), and must be 
less than 21 years old 
on June 30. If you 
were born before 
July 1, 1909, you’re 
too old! 

In the Stout in- 
door contest, the na- 
tional outdoor con- 
test and the scale 
model contest there 
will be two classes. 
Entrants less than 
16 years old will be 
juniors, others sen- 
iors. Identical cash 
prizes, cups and 


Good news 


scale models! 


other prizes 


medals are offered in applying the 
each class. H ‘ 
. lor, 1s 
All models — in- 


door, outdoor and 
scale model — must 


Prizes for Paint 
Jobs! 


model builders who take pride 


in the way you paint your 


manufacturers 
paints has promised a $25 
cash prize, two sets of framed 
pictures of airplanes and 66 


who do the best jobs in select- 
ing their color schemes and 


model builder, junior or sen- 
eligible 
prizes. So pay special atten- 
tion to your paint jobs. 


Such a model must 
have a wing span of 
exactly 24 inches, 
and all other parts 
must be scaled ac- 
cordingly. If models 
are not built from 
plans supplied by the 
A. M. L. A,, they 
must be accompanied 
by scale plans which 
have been approved 
by the manufacturer 
of the full-size plane. 

Prizes include six- 
teen silver cups, $1,- 
000 in cash, fifty 
bronze medals, 
special prizes for ex- 
cellent finish, and 
other awards. It is 
expected that judg- 
ment on scale models 
will be completed by 
the time contestants 
reach Detroit. 


for you scale 


One of the big 
of airplane 


to the fellows 


finish. Any 


for these 


be built completely 
by the contestant en- 
tering them, with the exception of the 
propeller bearings and washers used in 
flying models. Flying models may be 
either pushers or tractors, and may have 
one or more motors and propellers. 
Models which drop any of their parts 
while in flight will not be permitted. 


ODELS in this contest must be rub- 

ber-motored and must have a dis- 
tance between rear hook and propeller 
bearing no greater than 15 inches. The 
winner will receive a trip to Europe as 
well as the Stout Trophy, $200 in cash, 
a first place cup and other awards. Most 
model builders know contest procedure. 
Each contestant is allowed three official 
trials, but three unofficial trials (less 
than 10 seconds) or delayed flights 
(failure to fly when called) constitute 
an official trial. 

In this contest a model must have a 
minimum wing area of at least 125 
square inches, and must weigh at least 
one ounce for every 50 square inches. 
Thus, if the plane has a wing surface of 
175 inches, it must weigh 3% ounces. 
In no case may it weigh less than 2% 
ounces. These rules have been adopted 
by the National Aeronautic Association 
to make it impossible for contestants to 
enter “freak planes” or small models 


The Stout outdoor 
fuselage contest is 
the new event sponsored—like the in- 
door contest—by William B. Stout, 
designer of the Ford tri-motor all- 
metal transport and president of the 
League. It is intended to develop models 
for competition in the international 
Wakefield Cup contest in England, and 
is open to any League member under 21. 
To enter the contest, a model must close- 
ly resemble a real airplane, having a 
built-up fuselage completely enclosing 
the rubber motor; it must have a double 
surface wing, and the maximum cross- 
section of the fuselage must have an 
area at least equal to the length of the 
fuselage divided by ten and squared. 
The March AMERICAN Boy gave details 
of this contest. Models must rise off the 
ground. Prizes include a special trophy 
and $175 in cash. 


LL details of the contests—final 
plans, reduced railroad fares and 
so on—will be announced in the June 
AMERICAN Boy. Model builders wish- 
ing to enter the flying events, of course, 
must come to Detroit. Scale model 
builders, however, may enter their 
models without coming to the contests— 
here is the procedure: 
Complete every detail of the model; 
then make a strong, baggage-proof con- 


rector, A. M. L. A., American Boy 
Building, Second and Lafayette Boule- 
vards, Detroit, Michigan, for an offi- 
cial contest entry blank and other 
material. This will be sent by return 
mail. Return it with the $1 fee for cost 
of handling and repacking your model, 
then ship the model, express prepaid, to 
the address above. It must reach head- 
quarters by June 14—models arriving 
late cannot be considered. It will be 
necessary to enforce this rule strictly 
because of the time required for judg- 
ing models. Models will be returned in 
their original containers after the con- 
test, express collect. 

A number of League members have 
written to League headquarters asking 
about the entry of “professionals” in 
the contests. The League does not rec- 
ognize a “professional” class; but offi- 
cials of the contests will follow the 
policy that no boy who has been so em- 
ployed as to gain a special advantage 
in any division of the contests will be 
permitted to enter that division. Thus 
a boy who has been employed in an air- 
plane factory will not be allowed to sub- 
mit a scale model of a plane built by his 
employers. Every case will be consid- 
ered strictly as an individual case, on 
its own merits, and final decision will 
rest with Griffith Ogden Ellis, AMERI- 
CAN Boy editor who is general chairman 
of the contests, and his assistants. 

There are the rules! Be sure you and 
your models come within all of them— 
then plan on winning a first prize! 


Have you joined the A. M. L. A. yet? 
Here’s a coupon. Give it to a friend if you're 
already a member. 


=e 


AIRPLANE MODEL LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA 


AIRPLANE MopDEL LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
American Boy Building 

Second and Lafayette Blvds. 

Detroit, Michigan 

Gentlemen: 


I am interested in learning about aero- 
nautics through the building and flying of 
airplane models. I also wish to become eli- 
gible for official national airplane model 
contests and to enjoy other League privi- 
leges. Will you, therefore, please enroll me 
as a member? I enclose a two-cent stamp 
for postage on my membership card and 
button. 


Street and Number. 


City. ceeeseresveeeveveres StAtCrereeeees 
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True Stories of Stars who were not “‘born’”? but ‘‘made.’’ No. 3 


This coach 


cuts 60 men from the squad 


before they’ve seen the ball field 


HIS happens every year at one of the 
biggest and oldest colleges in the coun- 


try: Before they’ve had any real practice, while 
they’re still working out indoors in the cage, 
before they've even seen the diamond, the 
coach often cuts as many as 60 men from the 
freshman baseball squad of 100. 


The reason for it is this; college and prep 
school coaches can tell a lot about you just 
by watching you. They know a player, or a 
man who will make a player, by the way he 
handles himself. 


The impression you make on the coach 
counts more than your past record. If you 
“look good” to him, he gives you a “break.” 
If you don’t, you'll have a hard time proving 
you are good. 


Do you know what makes most people 
look clumsy? Their feet. They're slow-footed, 
stumbling; they fall all over themselves. Watch 
a star in almost any sport. His feet move like 
lightning, yet they never get in his way. 

Learn to handle your feet. College stars train 
themselves in footwork. Gp into a gym and 
what do you find—a hefty guard boxing—a 
stroke oar handballing—a shortstop skipping 
rope— usually in Keds—the Shoe of Cham- 
pions. 

Keds are the most scientifically built ath- 
letic shoe in the world. They have “Feltex” 
insoles that keep your feet cool and comfort- 
able. Keds’ canvas tops are light, but strong. 


Keds “Conquest” 


Made with the popular 
crepe sole, famous for 
wear. A special toe cap 
reinforcement that gives 
extra protection at point 
of hardest service. 
“Feltex"’ insole. 


Keds "Speed King” 


Scuffing won't feaze this 
Keds with its heavy ribbed 
toe strip of white rubber. 
The upper is of suntan 
duck; the rrim, toe cap and 
arch supporting stay are of 
tan. 


They give sure support to your ankles. And 
Keds have specially compounded safety soles 
that get a firm grip on the ground and pre- 
vent slipping and sliding. 

You'll “look good” with Keds on, because 
Keds help your footwork. 


There are many different styles of Keds. 
Choose the one that’s best suited to you. You 
can get Keds from the best shoe dealers in 
town at prices from $1.00 to $4.00, according 
to the type and style you want. 


FREE/ 50 pedigreed dogs 


50 pedigreed wire-haired fox terriers and 480 
pairs of Keds are the prizes in the national Keds 
Essay Contest for boys and girls not over 15 
years of age. Get your entry blank and details 
of the contest from your nearest Keds dealer 
today, or write the Keds Contest Editor, United 
States Rubber Company, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 


FOOTWORK BUILDS STARS 


eds 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE SHOE OF CHAMPIONS 


United States 


Keds “Gladiator” 


Here is another lace-to-toe 
Keds model. Note the 
sturdy toe and heel con- 
struction. Can be bought 
in the new popular sun tan 
or in white or brown. 


Keds “Holdfast”’ 


This light Keds model 
gives excellent service for 
the price. Holdfasts come 
with white or brown up- 
pers and have black trim- 
mings and black corru- 
gated soles. A sturdy low 
priced shoe. 
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ONLY 4,22 


FOR THIS 


GRAND BIG LEAGUE GLOVE! 


Designed by Babe Ruth, 
made by Reach 


“I sure am glad to have the Reach outfit put my 


personal signature on every glove in the Babe 
Ruth line. I’m mighty proud of these gloves, for 


the Reach people did a swell job of carrying out 
my ideas, and I recommend every glove in the 
highest degree.” 


Bato Hotta 
C= your eyes over that pic- 

ture, fellows. What a glove this 
is! The greatest of ball players and 
the greatest manufacturer of base- 


ball equipment combined to pro- 
duce it. 


A. This glove is made of the finest selection 
of O1L-TREATED Brown HorsEHnIpg, and 
lined with soft glove leather. So it bends 
and gives as easily as your hand. 

B. Note the StroncLy Bounp Epcrs—no 
give-away here! 

C. The seams are WELTED With LEATHER, 
diverted between the fingers so they 
just .. can’t... rip. 


D. See that Lacinc at THE Wrist. That 


makes it a cinch to open ’er up and 
adjust the padding any way you want it! 


A. B. 5-30 

A.J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, INC. 

Dept. J., Tulip and Eyre Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pleasesend me, free, your booklet "Playing Pointers” 

and your leaflet describing fully every glove in the Babe 

Ruth Line. 


Name. 


Address. 


a a fs re ee nw 


City. State 


E. And that Pappinc is hand-formed, and 
placed to stay. It won't shift unless you 
take it out and change it yourself. 


F. Look youwell at that deep Hanp-ForMED 
Pocket. When a ball socks in the-e— 
it sticks for good. 


G. See that Lacine BerweeN TouMB AND 
ForeFincER. There’s a ball-trap for you— 
no foozling grounders through thatspacel! 

And that about sums it up, fel- 

lows—as much as you can sum it up 

on paper. But to really appreciate 
this grand glove, you’ve got to see it 
and try it yourself. 


Go to the nearest Reach dealer. 
Try this Babe Ruth glove. Then 
you'll want to plunk out the amaz- 
ingly low price of four bucks for this 
sweet-feeling, sweet-playing piece of 
baseball satisfaction. 


The Reach dealer will show you 
other Babe Ruth Mitts and Gloves— 
fielder’s gloves, catcher’s mitts, base- 
man’s mitts—ranging in price from 


$3.00 to $8.50. 


Reach will send you free, a book- 
let giving many excellent pointers on 
correct play, also giving a full des- 
cription of each glove in the Babe 
Ruth line. Clip the coupon. 


© 1930 A. J.R.,W&D. 


Eversince the Amer- 
ican League began 
The Reach Official American 
League Ball has been used 
in every game played in the 
American League, and in 
every World’s Series. $2.00 

each. 

Another splendid ball value 
is the Babe Ruth Home Run 
Special—the liveliest, long- 
est-lasting dollar ball made. 


ED; 
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May, 1930 


Pirate’s Doom 


(Continued from page 22 


The ship’s lantern had been hit by a 
ball. We were in the dark! As I real- 
ized that, something flashed past me in 
the darkness, and I shivered, for I felt 
certain that it was “Rat o’ the Main” 
himself. 

Then a scream right near me, and a 
ery of “Blaise, Blaise!” 

“The light, where is the light?” called 
the Rapier. 

I hardly heard, for I knew that some- 
thing untoward had happened to Jerry. 
I turned, and stumbled over a prone 
form. 

With that the Rapier ignited a spark 
and managed to get the shattered lan- 
tern aglowing. 

Beneath its gleam lay Jerry, pale and 
lifeless, a knife in his shoulder. In that 
agonizing second I fancied that he was 
dead. 


YAN oes examination showed that his 
heart was beating, and hastily the 
Rapier slung him over his shoulder, and 
bore him back, with me lighting the 
way. As we went that fiendish laugh 
followed us—and we knew that “Rat 
o’ the Main,” ever elusive, was still 
there. 

“Tl go first up the ladder,” said the 
Rapier, full of concern for my chum. 
“You follow—do not go for the Rat 
alone.” 

I saw the Rapier climb slowly up and 
raise the hatch, and I felt the blessed 
fresh air. But as I commenced to mount 
more quickly, I felt something else. 

It was a rope, thrown by some dex- 
terous hand, that encircled my leg. 

“Rapier!” I cried frantically. 

No answer came, for he had gone with 
Jerry, and I was left alone. Desperately 
I tried to force myself out of the hands 
that were now clawing at me. 

“Blaise Merion—not so fast, not so 
fast,” whispered a voice. “You came to 
call on ‘Rat o’ the Main,’ and stay you 
must. Come, little lad—there’s a secret 
I want to know—a secret I must know!” 

Then it was that those steel-like hands 
caught at my throat, as a body pressed 
close to mine on the ladder. I felt my 
head reel—and fell into the hold. I was 
at the mercy of the Rat! 

I could feel those hands gripping me, 
cold and clammy. They were as strong 
as steel vices, and my struggles availed 
little. 

“Easy, Master Blaise,” he murmured, 
shoving me back against a bale. “See 
sense, and cease your struggling. You’ll 
not get away from the Rat.” 

With that, he loosed his hold upon me 
and unmasked a small lantern that must 
have hung from his belt. There was the 
little rascal grinning at me, and with 
that hungry sword waiting. 

“Come, tell me such secrets as you 
know,” he muttered, harshly. “It would 
pain me greatly if I had to prick you 
into speaking.” 

The next moment the point of his 
sword touched my arm. I drew back, 
and my steel met his, and forced his 
sword aside. 

“Nay,” he reproved. “Don’t drive me 
too far, Master Blaise. I should hate to 
kill you.” 

“I have nothing to tell you,” I an- 
swered, and with that I drove forward 
at him, and our swords met. 

It was a plaguey bad light to fight in, 
and on those soft bales the foothold was 
most precarious. In a trice his rapier 
ran along mine, he gave a twist, and my 
sword was wrenched from my grasp. I 
was disarmed—at his mercy. 

The Rat shook his head. 

“Why be my enemy when I want you 
for a friend?” he said. “There’s gold at 
journey’s end, Blaise Merion, the great- 
est treasure in the world. Speak and we 
can share it, for I’m sure you know 
Captain Merion’s secret. Else had de 
Sasegnac not spirited you aboard this 
ship.” 


I made no answer. If I told him as 
much as I knew, might he not then kill 
me and take my sword? 

“You won’t speak?” 

He had bared those yellow fangs, and 
I could see that he was growing more 
impatient. All I needed was time. In 
a little while the Rapier was sure to 
return. 

He pricked me again, and made me 
wince. 

“You’ll speak—you shall speak,” he 
said tensely, a prey to an impatience he 
could scarcely restrain. “Think you that 
I can remain here all day bandying 
words with you?” 

His eyes were on mine, and he seemed 
to be searching in my mind as though 
to read my secret. Then I saw his eyes 
turn to where my sword lay. I made a 
movement as though to pick it up, but 
a sharp pain in my leg told me that his 
point had touched me. Instantly I 
blamed myself for too great precipi- 
tancy. 

“So you would have your sword,” he 
cackled. “I wonder why you would have 
that, when you know it is useless against 
my own?” 

Something glinted in his eyes, and 
with a quick movement he bent down, 
picked up Captain Merion’s blade, and 
greedily examined it beneath the rays 
of the ship’s lantern. 

I started forward, nervous and appre- 
hensive. I was terribly afraid lest he 
should find those numbers that I felt 
held some strange significance. But even 
as I moved, I saw those keen orbs con- 
centrate on the numerals. Then his 
eyes widened and his cackle rose to a 
scream of triumph! 

The sound rang eerily through the 
hold, and with it came the sound of 
rushing steps and the roaring of a com- 
mand. The next instant, blessed day- 
light was let into this pit. 

I saw the Rat for one fleeting instant, 
and then both he and his lantern van- 
ished. He had gone. 

There was something else I was 
forced to realize as well. 

My sword—my heritage—had gone 
with him, and whither I did not know. 
Whether or not he had found a meaning 
in those numbers, that I did not know 
either. 


Chapter Eight 


HAT night the calm broke and the 
storm fell upon us with a fury that 
I had not believed possible. 

With the crew lying in the scuppers 
and sprawled about the decks, drunk, 
and Jerry lying below wounded, there 
were precious few to handle the ship. 
The Rapier and I were on deck when 
the marching whitecaps hit us, and in 
a moment the ship began to pitch and 
toss in evil fashion. 

De Sasegnac at once became a thing 
of fury. With a great whip in his right 
hand, he strode over the deck, laying 
about him with unrestrained cruelty. 

“Up, dogs,” he cried, “or by the living 
sea I’ll cast you overboard.” 

Sleepy eyes regarded him. I saw 
Smooch rise unsteadily, and then crash 
back against the rail, regarding his 
master with a foolish and moonlike grin. 

Then the great onslaught of the 
towering sea burst upon us and broke 
over us and pitched and tossed us as 
though we had been a ball. I saw the 
mast lean down to meet the waves, and 
I had to cling on for grim life. 

De Sasegnac raced to the wheel and 
tried to bring his craft into the wind 
but the task was too great for his arms, 
and he knew it. 

The Rapier ran to aid him, but the 
wheel had jammed and the seas were too 
strong. The wind rose to a madly 
triumphant roar as though to mock 
their puny efforts. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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RIDE A BIKE 


Ah, the Old Swimming Hole! 


Jump on your bike and you’re there in 
a jiffy. Think of the joy of riding... 
winding paths through woods and coun- 
try fields . . . the thrill of gliding swiftly 
down the hills on a modern bicycle. 
There’s a lot of difference between the 
up-to-date bike and the kind that 
mother and dad used to ride when they 
were young. The bicycle of today is 
built for speed, comfort and carefree 
durability .. . its pneumatic tires cush- 
ion the road shocks... its. coaster 


Your local DEALER will show latest models 


brake makes all roads safe... its ball 
bearings make pedalling fascinating, 
fatigueless fun . . . its grace and beauty 
is an ever present delight. 

Today parents realize that the modern 
bike is one of the very finest vehicles for 
health-building exercise they can give 
their children ... that it takes them 
out of doors for almost every month in 
the year. It is inexpensive to operate 
and easy to buy... for dealers will 
extend convenient terms if desired. 


Write for FREE Book 


Great athletic champions, coaches of all kinds 
of sport and doctors recommend cycling as a 
health and body builder. Read their com- 
ments and see their pictures in the booklet 
“ Cycle-logical Ways to Happier Days.” Your 
name and address on a postal will bring you 
acopy. Write to 


The Cycle Trades 
of America 
Room X-205 
Fisk Building 

250 West 57th Street 

New York City 


Giant Chain Tires are used 
as standard equipment 
on all makes of bicycles. 


To school... to the store ...-to 
Tom’s, or Pete’s ... wherever you 
head your bike, there’s never a 
slip in the grip of U. S. Giant 
Chain Tires. 


You'll get many extra trips out of 
Giant Chains... the smoothest, 
safest, happiest jaunts you have 
ever known. For U.S. Tires, with 
their longer-wearing treads, are 
madeof finer, purerrubber...bythe 
world’s largest producer of rubber. 


UNITED STATES 
GIANT CHAIN 
BICYCLE TIRES 


Sold by Dealers 
Everywhere 


United States Rubber Company 


SLLIDN 


KS 
KAIC® 
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(Continued from page 34) 

I saw a great wave come inboard, as 
the lightning glared through the murk. 
The next instant the hulking figure of 
Smooch was picked up and sent floating 
outboard. How I managed to get near 
to him, I do not know, but I fought to 
his side, gripped him and clung to him, 
and then the sea receded, and we tilted 
up—and I let him sink into the seuppers. 

Fear and cold water revived him, just 
as it did some of the others, and when 
de Sasegnac fought back from the wheel 
to lash the crew into activity, they ran 
about to make things shipshape. But 
when I saw how fuddled and ineffective 
they were, I gave up La Gloire de 
France as lost. 

One great sea had crashed the port 
rails in, and the water was washing 
madly across us. Then came another 
sea that laid us on our side. 

I gripped the rail and looked at the 
wheel, praying that the Rapier could 
straighten her. De 
Sasegnac raced 
back to his side, 
but the efforts of 
both of them were 
unavailing. I won- 
dered when the end 
would come. 

The next instant, 
as the Rapier loos- 
ened his hold, I saw 
a big sea rise above 
him, and sweep him 
clear to the scup- 
pers and dash him 
against the rail. 

With a choking 
ery in my throat, I 
fought to his side. 
He was battered 
and unconscious. 
With rope I found 
floating near, I 
lashed him to the 
rail — lashed him 
firmly and praying 
as I worked that 
the next sea would 
not send us fath- 
oms down, to per- 
ish in the deep. 

With a desperate 
heart I battled to 


Next 


What a Time 


members of the A. M. 
L. A. are going to have 
at the Third National 
League Contests, De- 
troit, June 30—July 1! 


Smashing Records 
Enjoying Banquets 
Seeing Air-Sights 


Read all about reduced 
railroad fares, getting 
entry blanks, details of 
the Contests in THE 
AMERICAN BOY 


Month! 


May, 1930 


A sea boomed against us, up went a 
cloud of white spray, and I saw the Rat 
fade from sight. In that moment, I 
fancied him gone back to the sea from 
which so mysteriously he had come. 

But as the great ship staggered back, 
making a last fighting rally, there he 
was, cool and imperturbable. Rogue or 
devil, he was, for all that, the bravest 
man on the deck at that moment. 

The Rat came towards the wheel, and 
as he saw me lashed there, he bowed— 
and laughed that eerie laugh of his. 

“Well, well,” he half-shouted, “what a 
fix we are allin. What use is the treas- 
ure of the world if we sink into the sea? 
How cowardly de Sasegnac’s once brave 
hearts! I see they have no stomach for 
man’s work.” ‘ 

With that, and a mirthless chuckle 
like the rattle of dead bones in a wind- 
swept crypt, he caught at the spokes of 
the wheel and looked ahead of him, 

I knew then that he had forgotten me 
—that he had for- 
gotten everything 
save the one thing 
he had in hand—to 
save La Gloire de 
France. 

Can you wonder 
that, despite the 
evilness of that lit- 
tle creature, my ad- 
miration rose? 

There was not a 
tremor on his face, 
hardly a movement 
of his body, as he 
stood there un- 
mindful of falling 
seas, concentrated 
on the object he 
had in view. Could 
he possibly get her 
round? I doubted 
it. 

I felt the ship 
shudder—and then 
she careened. I 
closed my eyes and 
waited. When I 
opened them again, 
that imperturbable 
figure still stood 
there, gripping 
those spokes, and 


the wheel. There 
was no one there; 
De Sasegnac had gone! And try as I 
might, I couldn’t move the wheel. 

Vaguely, through the beating spray 
and the rain, sometimes I could see, 
thrown bodily into relief by the glaring 
lightning, lashed buccaneers, too fearful 
of their lives to come and help turn the 
ship into the teeth of the storm. 

Looking up, I could see moving moun- 
tains of water storming down upon us 
like waves of men charging down a hill 
upon a last gallant band fighting to the 
death in the valley. My hands were nigh 
frozen from the lash of stinging waves. 

There was nothing else for it but to 
lash myself to the rail nigh to the wheel, 
and this I did, hoping against hope that 
either the storm might cease or some 
miracle happen. 


E turned sickeningly on our side 

and for one long tense moment I 
thought we had gone. Then, heavily, we 
righted ourselves and in a momentary 
lull I heard a laugh. To my ears the 
laugh seemed horrible, and I strained 
to see whence it had come. 

And then I did see, and I trembled 
unaccountably. Someone was coming 
down that sea-tossed deck, through that 
bombardment of surging waves just as 
some hero might walk calmly through a 
fusillade of musketry. I recognized the 
swagger, and the leering insolence. 

It was “Rat o’ the Main,” and he was 
walking toward the wheel—and me! 

I had a mind to cut my ropes and 
leap into the sea. Somehow at that 
moment, he seemed more uncanny than 
ever he had appeared before. In the 
glare of the lightning, I could see that 
grin, evil and malicious, on his face. 


amazement filled 
my eyes. Combers 
were still beating against the side, but 
now they slanted down upon us. 

He was righting the ship. The slug- 
gish movement was less perceptible. La 
Gloire de France no longer seemed to be 
the sport of the storm. Even as she 
pitched and tossed, my excited eyes 
watched her turn perceptibly into the 
teeth of the gale. I could see ahead, and 
I knew that the miracle I had never be- 
lieved possible was happening. 

We were no longer in danger. Those 
waves might beat over our prow and 
race down our scuppers, but they could 
not engulf us with their forceful broad- 
sides. The Jonah everyone had feared 
had turned out to be our savior. 

Grimly, the Rat was gazing out over 
those rising seas. A deep boom of thun- 
der rolled over the face of the raging 
water, and in the glare of lightning I 
saw triumph upon his upraised face. In 
a cracking tone he was singing a song, 
but I could not hear the substance of it. 

La Gloire de France seemed like some 
soul refreshed, and she was moving for- 
ward, tossing the incoming seas back 
almost jauntily. In the flashes I could 
see de Sasegnac’s pirates gazing up at 
us with astounded faces. The Rat was 
utterly oblivious to them—and to me. 

And then I saw something that filled 
my heart with horror. Someone was 
crawling forward to where “Rat o’ the 
Main” stood at the wheel. I knew who 
it was, and at once perceived his pur- 
pose, 

It was de Sasegnac, and between his 
teeth was a gleaming knife! 

I watched de Sasegnac with fasci- 
nated eyes. He came so silently, and 

(Continued on page 38) 
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BECAUSE. kl SPEAKS 
THEIR LANGUAGE 


Young men know Hupmobile’s performance is as handsome as its looks. That it gets 
away in traffic like a 10-second man answering the gun. That it makes boulevards 
of rocky roads and mole-hills out of mountains. That it sweeps along at 70-80-90 as 
nonchalantly as a star halfback flashes around end . . . They know too that Hupmobile 
is years ahead with its double downdraft carburetion, its radiator-cooled oil, its 
counterweighted crankshaft and many other features ... Naturally youth is for 


Hupmobile . . . Why shouldn’t it be . . . when Hupmobile is so manifestly for youth! 


mUPMO BILE 


133 HORSEPOWER EIGHT . . . 100 HORSEPOWER EIGHT . . . 70 HORSEPOWER SIX 
PRICED AT FACTORY FROM $995 TO $2755 


SCH-294 
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COIN AS WELL AS CORN 


GROW A BACK-YARD GARDEN OF 
VEGETABLES YOU CAN SELL « « « 


A coLp watcH, full equipment for hockey, a dinner jacket, a whole season 
of baseball tickets—why not grow these in your back-yard? Bank accounts 


as well as salads can spring up in a garden. 


The idea is to grow vegetables and sell them to the neighbors. And the 
idea before that is to plant Ferry’s purebred Seeds. Most seeds grow. But 
Ferry’s purebred Seeds can grow into big, luscious tomatoes, tempting ears 
of perfect corn. There’s as much difference between them and ordinary 
seeds, as between Airedales and mongrels. They are fresh at the “store 


around the corner.” 


Ferry’s Dwarf Limas are good to plant. They don’t need poles; need very 
little hoeing; and their thick, green, white beans are the sort liked best 
with a slice of ham. Ferry’s Detroit Dark Red Beets and Early Snowball 
Cauliflower go well together. Most women you sell to will want both vege- 
tables at the same dinner—which means double profits with no extra selling 


effort on your part! 


Any vegetable that pleases you in Ferry’s Seed Annual will please you 
that much more when it’s up and ready to eat. Write for the Annual. It 


even tells of mulch paper that makes things 
grow big with less work. If you write for 
it early, you can have radishes and crisp 
onions to turn into cash soon. It also will 
help you grow flowers. Address D. M. Ferry 
& Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


ees: 


5 


sees 


red SEEDS 


Which sweet corn would 
you rather grow? Look 
at all the varieties in the 
Ferry display box. All 
purebred. All vigorous 
growers. 
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(Continued from page 36) 
there was such grim purpose upon his 
handsome face, that I felt incapable of 
action. 

Then I remembered that the Rat had 
saved the ship, and loathe the inhuman 
creature as I did, I knew that I must 
help him. I struggled with the ropes by 
which I had made myself fast to the 
rail, and as they fell away I sprang. 

In that instant de Sasegnac rose to 
his feet, his knife upraised. My hand 
gripped his right arm, and the blow 
destined to rid the world of the Rat 
never fell. 

With a look of hate he broke away 
from me and started again for the Rat. 
He was too late. The Rat had turned. 

“There’s death here, Fop! Stand 
away!” 


Chapter Nine 


HERE was an amazing difference 
Ts the tones of the Rat as he gave 

that command, and as I looked at 
him, he seemed inches taller. A pistolet 
was in his right hand and it was leveled 
at the chevalier’s breast. 

“So you would have knifed me, would 
you?” murmured the Rat. “Stabbed me 
in the back because you were afraid to 
face me.” 

His eyes, little and green, seemed to 
pierce de Sasegnac and shrivel up all his 
manhood. The surprising little creature 
looked at me and chuckled. 

“You were mighty quick, Master 
Blaise Merion,” he said. “I shan’t for- 
get, either.” 

Swinging round on de Sasegnac, he 
indicated the reefed sails. 

“Get to your men and bid them be 
ready to put on sail,” he ordered. “I’m 
in command now, and I’ll show you how 
I do command. One word of treachery, 
one suspicious action, and you’re a dead 
man, de Sasegnac.” 

I heard those words in utter as- 
tonishment. It was all very well for the 
Rat to say that he was in command, but 
how could he enforce it? 

“Go, before I drill daylight into you!” 
he cried. 

M. Le Chevalier de Sasegnac, once so 
bold, calm and debonair, was a very dif- 
ferent person at this moment. Very 
much like a dog with its tail between its 
legs, our gallant aristocrat walked back 
down the deck. I could hear him telling 
his men to tumble aloft and set sail. 

The seas were lessening, and as the 
sails went up, La Gloire de France 
raised her proud prow and stepped away 
in her old elegant fashion. It was hard 
to believe that we had been so close to 
death so recently. 

The Rat turned, smiled, and indicated 
the wheel. 

“Keep it-dead steady, Blaise Merion,” 
he ordered. “I’ve other work to do 
now.” 

He spoke strangely, and then, more 
like some wraith than a human being, 
he slipped away and was gone from view 
almost in an instant. I obeyed his di- 
rection and fell to watching the stately 
craft mounting over the running seas. 
Then it was that Smooch hailed me. 

He was leaning against the rail, eye- 
ing me in most lugubrious fashion. 

“Nay, nay, young Blaise,” he said. 
“That was badly done of you. If you 
hadn’t interfered in an affair between 
gentlemen, ‘Rat o’ the Main’ wouldn’t 
be here to pester us further.” 

“Tf it hadn’t been for the Rat, Mas- 
ter Smooch, you wouldn’t be here at 
all,” I countered. 

“It was but to save his own skin that 
he took the wheel,” he insisted. “ ’Twas 
plaguey work on your part to stay the 
errand of that knife.” 

Smooch sighed heavily, and looked sea- 
ward. The murk of mist and driving 
spray was giving place to a vagrant 
shaft of dawn light that revealed a 
more kindly ocean. 

“Faith, Hope and Charity,” he rumi- 
nated. “I’m a peaceful man—and a 
knife in the back saves such a lot of bad 
feeling afterwards.” 
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With that profound observation, he 
rambled aft to feed his galley fires and 
prepare food for rogues who, by this 
time, must have been well-nigh ray- 
enous. 


eee a while I watched my steering, 
and then, to my great relief, I saw 
the Rapier running forward. There was 
a smile on his lips despite the white 
bandage about a broken head. 

“Faith, Blaise lad,” he cried, as he 
came to where I stood and laid a hand 
on my shoulder. “But de Sasegnac is 
talking red death down below. It seems 
you saved the Rat from his knife, and 
he’s like a woman with the megrims.” 

I told the Rapier what had transpired, 
and when I had finished he laughed. 

“Perhaps, after all,” he said, “the 
Rat would be a better friend than de 
Sasegnac.” 

I shuddered. The Rapier hadn’t faced 
the Rat, alone, in the hold. My face 
must have betrayed my disgust, for the 
Rapier fell to laughing again. 

“And yet you saved him!” he said. 

At that he paused. I saw him turn, 
and following the direction of his eyes, 
I realized why he had hesitated. M. Le 
Chevalier de Sasegnae was coming in 
my direction, and his eyes were blazing. 

The Rapier’s face became grim, and 
his hand fell to his sword hilt as de 
Sasegnac came striding forward. 

“You fool, Blaise Merion,” he raged, 
gazing at me with a look that should 
have killed. “I had him beneath my 
hand, and the ship had pulled through— 
and you saved him from his just de- 
serts. Do you know of what he is cap- 
able? Do you know how many he has 
treated as I would have treated him?” 

“Nay,” I answered, “but I know of 
Singly, my grandfather’s servant, and 
I know of old Mr. Merrigrew, and I 
know of your treachery—and cowardice, 
M. Le Chevalier.” 

If I had struck his pale face with a 
whip he could not have recoiled more 
than he did as he heard my words. 

“You shall pay for that, Blaise 
Merion,” he whipped out. 

As he spoke, he drew a pistol from his 
sash, but it was never raised. From 
above in the shrouds, where the white 
sails billowed out to the great wind, 
there came a strange laugh—then the 
report of a pistolet. 

A bullet flicked the rail by de Saseg- 
nac’s hand, and a cry came to his lips 
as he tried to determine from whence 
that warning shot had come. 

“Hold your hand, de Sasegnac,” cried 
a cracked, tuneless voice. “Injure that 
life and you have to answer to the Rat. 
And you:know how I would make you 
answer, don’t you?” 

De Sasegnac’s eyes filled with terror. 
Collecting himself with an effort, he be- 
stowed one burning look on me, and 
then walked moodily back down the deck 
to the accompaniment of a laugh. 

The Rapier was smiling into my eyes. 

“T’ faith, Blaise!” he exclaimed. “We 
certainly found adventure when we set 
out together—you, Jerry, and I.” 

He came nearer to me, and now he 
bent his ear to mine and there was a 
peculiar look in his eyes. 

“Blaise, I’ve found something,” he 
whispered. “Whilst they were all above, 
I had a search below.” 

I wondered what he meant. 

“It was this, Blaise,” he added softly. 
“What do you make of it?” 


pee next moment he had placed a 
faded piece of paper on the wheel, 
and I was gazing down at it. 


One. Two. Three. Four. 

On the key there are no more; 

For key it is and take good stock 

When you find the casket’s lock. 

To the right one turn, and then again. 

Now open and see what was won from 
Spain. 


That curious jargon, written evi- 
dently many a long year ago and in 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Visit, for a moment, Dan Beard’s famous Woodcraft 
Camp on the shores of Lake Teedyuskung. Here 
red-blooded boys enjoy summers that they never 
will forget. Here they learn the thrilling ways of true 
woodsmen, under the matchless leadership of wood- 
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wear, Dan Beard’s advice is well worth listening to. 
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Hawley, Pa. The boys 
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Army Band Soloist 
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most awful scrivening, seemed mean- 
ingless to me. 

“Don’t you realize, Blaise?” 

The Rapier’s face was more excited 
than ever I had seen it. 

At first I shook my head. 

Then it came to me. 

“Do you mean the sword?” I 
breathed, my brain fired with a hun- 
dred exciting conjectures. 

“Sword!” he exclaimed. “Blaise— 
Blaise! Don’t you see, it isn’t a sword 
only. It’s a key—a key to a lock—and 
when we find the lock—” 

I whistled. ‘Where did you find it?” 

“In de Sasegnac’s desk,” he answered. 

“Where did he get it?” I asked. 

The Rapier chuckled. “I know not. 
Probably from some island in the Car- 
ribean—from the house of some old 
trader whose forebears plied the seas 
when the treasure was gathered—from 
one of your grandfather’s men! Don’t 


you see? This rhyme he has. But from 
you he must get the key!” 
“The sword,” I mused. Then I 


looked at the Rapier, my eyes blazing. 
“We must find the lock—” 

I would have spoken more had there 
not come the sound of a soft laugh. I 
looked round to see de Sasegnac gazing 
at us with mocking eyes. 

“Yes, and what when we find the 
lock?” he asked softly. 

“What has that to do with you?” I 
said heatedly. 

I could have killed him on the spot 
for the insolence of his manner and this 
display of bravado, when, only a little 
while since, I had seen him in such a 
coward’s mood. 

“A vast amount, Blaise Merion,” he 
answered. “Was it not for that very 
information that I came from the Carib- 
bean to far-away Devon?” 

The Rapier was fingering his sword 
and there was anger on his face. I 
knew then that he was condemning 
himself for having imparted his infor- 
mation at so dangerous a moment. 

“Was there not a paper too?” asked 
de Sasegnac, smiling at me. “Perhaps 
I might see that.” 

For answer, I tore the paper into 
shreds and let the wind carry it sea- 
ward. I could remember the words 
easily enough. 

De Sasegnac shrugged his shoulders. 

“No matter,” he observed. “I know 
the verse. When I have found the sword 
the rest should not be so difficult.” 

Bowing, he walked away, and as he 
did so my heart sank. 

I would have given anything for him 
to have missed the purport of my talk 
with the Rapier. Now de Sasegnac 
knew of the key. Perhaps he knew also 
of the lock! I groaned. 

That thought was still in my mind 
when, later, I was relieved at the wheel 
by Chacon. With the Rapier I went to 
our quarters to learn that Jerry was 
mending fast from his knife wound. 


URING the days that followed, we 

tried to make plans for obtaining 
the sword, but we could think of noth- 
ing. The Rat had it, and since that last 
shot he had fired at the Chevalier, we 
had neither heard him nor seen him. 

That he was still on the ship we knew, 
from the awed atmosphere that per- 
sisted aboard. It was strange to see de 
Sasegnac’s hulking rogues walking the 
decks or doing their duties as though 
they were near to the plague itself. 

La Gloire de France, like some swal- 
low, sped over the billows, and it was a 
joy to see her in her stride andgto feel 
the refreshing breeze that had come, 
now the sultry atmosphere preceding 
the storm had departed. I think I would 
have rejoiced more in it if my grand- 
father’s sword had been hanging by my 
side. 

It was about the tenth day after the 
disappearance of “Rat o’ the Main,” 
with Jerry well enough to come on deck, 
that something happened that gave me 
an even greater surprise than had the 
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strange doggerel the Rapier had shown 
me. 

It was high noon, with the sun blaz- 
ing down upon the white decks, and with 
the three of us resting against some 
coiled ropes, watching La Gloire de 
France’s sails fill out to the breeze. 

“It’s mighty warm here, Blaise, my 
cockchafer,” laughed the gay swords- 
man, as he leaned back, “and I shouldn’t 
be sorry for a cooler clime. I’ve sailed 
mostly in northern seas.” 

With that he unfastened his silken 
shirt, and, as he did so, something 
slipped from his neck to the boards of 
the deck. I saw that it was gold, and 
also that it was a locket. As I picked it 
up, I must have touched it at the spot 
where the locket maker’s cunning had 
implanted the spring, for it flew open. 

The Rapier’s hand had shot out like a 
sword, and the look on his face told me 
that he was irritated at my accidental 
opening of the locket. 

But I was too absorbed to notice his 
irritation—too amazed at what the 
locket had revealed. 

“Blaise,” the Rapier whispered anx- 
iously, leaning toward me. “Promise 
me on your grandfather’s sword that 
you will speak to none of that face you 
have seen—not even to me.” 

“But, Rapier—” 

He would not let me go on. 

“Promise me, Blaise, promise,” he in- 
sisted. 

There was nothing else for it. 

Jerry, from slumbering, was looking 
up. Things were likely to get awkward. 

“I promise,” I answered, looking at 
the Rapier in deep bewilderment. 

Do you wonder that I was bewildered? 
The pictured face was the same as an- 
other I had seen—the woman M. le 
Chevalier had called his mother. What 
had the Rapier to do with the Fop’s 
mother? 

What new mystery had I alighted 
upon? 


Chapter Ten 


“VT OOK, Blaise, ahead there! Coming 
on our starboard quarter!” 
Jerry’s directing hand turned 
my eyes towards a set of white wings 
that had appeared with amazing sud- 
denness through the heat haze. A fair 
wind was bounding us forward, and 
there, coming in our direction, was a 
big ship, and she was causing both ex- 
citement and speculation aboard La 
Gloire de France. I was glad to see it, 
for little had happened since I had dis- 
covered that face in the Rapier’s locket 
two days before—and to that incident 
neither the Rapier nor I had referred. 

“There goes no simple merchantman, 
easy prey for de Sasegnac,” cried the 
Rapier, as the oncoming craft took 
clearer shape and detail. “And mark 
my words, young gallants, but she is 
here on a definite purpose.” 

Jerry nodded. 

“Evidently de Sasegnac knows that 
too,” he agreed. “Look at him and his 
rogues.” 

Behind us, the crew had leaped into 
fevered activity. 

De Sasegnac, gaily appareled in yel- 
low satin, his sword drawn and his 
teeth bared, was urging his rogues to 
preparation. To me, as I watched their 
frantic efforts to make the ship ready, it 
seemed that the ruffians were none too 
confident. They were afraid—and I was 
soon to learn why. 

Our guns were being shotted, primed, 
and run out. There was Smooch, a 
mountain of ghastly fear, breaking open 
a barrel of powder with hands that 
trembled in the effort. 

I strolled towards him. 

“Faith, Hope and Charity, Mr. 
Smooch,” I observed. “Those are, I be- 
lieve, your watchwords. What do you 
make of yonder craft?” 

His piglike little eyes regarded me un- 
happily. 

“Master Blaise,” he returned. “All 
I ask—all I ask is peace, and yet that 
dog there—” (Continued on page 42) 
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Boy in Your Crowd? 
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play the harmonica so well that 
you could make your crowd sit up 
and take notice like Bob and Ann 
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He broke off, and his shaking hand 
indicated that ship whose sails were as 
white as our own and whose lines were 
just as boldly picked out by the hungry 
mouths of cannon. 

“A ship of war, Mr. Smooch?” I ques- 
tioned him. 

He shook his head, and his teeth chat- 
tered. 

“Nay, one might expect mercy from 
such a craft,” he answered. “But not 
from The Maid of Mogador, not from 
Septimus Bleech.” 

“Bleech!” I shouted. 

I wondered if I had heard aright. 
Bleech, my grandfather’s will had said, 
would come back from the sea. There 
seemed to be an amazing number of des- 
perate individuals interested in my in- 
heritance. 

“Aye, Bleech,” answered Smooch, 
looking outboard to where she rode to- 
wards us. “And Stukeley, the wizened, 
his lieutenant. There’s no mercy in 
them, young Blaise Merion; so you'll 
fight to beat ’em back—fight for Smooch 
—and you’ll bid your companions fight 
too!” 

And Stukeley! Stukeley, too, had 
come back. So this was Bleech’s ship, 
and Stukeley was with him! 

“They will all come back from the 
sea, like dead ships at the Judgment 
Day, Red Castaban, ‘Rat o’ the Main,’ 
Stukeley, Panama Too, and Bleech, and 
beware of all of ’em.” So the will had 
read. 

Red Castaban, alone, was yet to ap- 
pear. What of him? 

At that moment Chacon roared for- 
ward, a whip in his hand, attempting 
to drub courage into the faint hearts 
of de Sasegnac’s crew. One man went 
reeling into the scuppers, a blood-red 
welt across his face. 

“To the guns, you scum!” shouted 
Chacon. “You'll get no mercy from 
Bleech. Whip to it, my merry lads! 
Once they get aboard it’s the locker for 
you.” 


HACON laid about him right lustily, 

and his rough method of imparting 
courage certainly worked with mar- 
velous effect. That apathetic band of 
rogues spat on their hands, gripped 
their swords and cutlasses, and seemed 
actually eager to get ready for the first 
broadside that might shake the timbers 
of The Maid of Mogador. 

It was to the credit of de Sasegnac 
that he had not turned one point in an 
effort to avoid battle. He was going 
straight ahead, and now the prospect 
of the coming fight was inspiring his 
men to a new courage. Even Smooch’s 
appearance of cowardice had given place 
to a purposeful readiness by his gun. 

I ran back to the Rapier and Jerry, 
my heart pounding, to tell them who 
commanded the other ship. 

“Bleech and Stukeley!” the Rapier 
breathed, his eyes aglow. “As well to 
fight those rogues as any others.” He 
laughed aloud and drew his sword. “To 
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rid the sea of scum! We'll fight beside 
the Fop to-day—and perhaps against 
him to-morrow!” 

“We three,” cried Jerry, “against °em 
all!” 

“And what of the Rat?” I chuckled, 
feeling good to have two such great 
comrades beside me. 

“Mayhap this fight will drive him 
from his hiding place,” the Rapier 
laughed. “Then we'll have ’em all be- 
fore us—in broad daylight. But to-day 
we fight with de Sasegnac.” 

The Maid of Mogador was closer now, 
and, as she sailed gaily towards us, we 
could see her ratlines alive with the 
grimmest lot of sea cutthroats it has 
ever been my lot to gaze upon. De 
Sasegnac’s men were not beauties, but 
Bleech’s were cast in an even lower 
mould. I saw fierce-faced negroes, dark- 
skinned Italians, and low-visaged sea- 
men, who, so the Rapier told me, were 
Turks. 

What a motley band of buccaneers! 

Some were singing and mocking at 
us, some had their fists raised, some 
grinned evilly, knives and cutlasses be- 
tween their teeth—and so they came on 
like a hateful message from the Inferno 
itself. 

There was scant civility in that first 
whiff of the fight. 

Bleech turned his helm, caught the 
wind, becalmed us, and with absolute 
arrogance passed ahead of us. As he 
went he gave us a broadside that raised 
the very devil on our decks and sent 
down half a dozen men to redden the 
scuppers. 

De Sasegnac shook his fist, luffed, and 
our port broadside flared out—and it 
was well laid. The Maid of Mogador 
seemed to halt in her stride. We heard 
stricken cries, and saw her shattered 
stern gallery. We had fetched down 
her rails and had rendered useless the 
broadside she was bringing to bear upon 
us. 
It was a heartening sight, but despite 
that, despite the big wound we had 
caused, the wind was out of our sails, 
and we were drifting onside to her. We 
all knew what that meant. 

De Sasegnac turned his helm, but it 
was too late. 

Our bowsprit was mixed up in the 
Maid’s cordage and sail, there came the 
sound of a sickening crunch, and even 
as we blared another broadside into her 
point-blank and received both our own 
repercussion and the shock from the 
ship we were grinding against, down 
came the grappling irons—and with 
them, the loosening of Inferno itself. 


(To be continued in the June num- 
ber of THE AMERICAN Boy.) 


Neat Month: The clash of cutlasses, 
pirate against pirate, fiends against 
fiends in smoking batile! But with only 
one victor—‘Rat o’ the Main!” Then, 
under command of a merciless despot, 
the pirate ships beat on to the lair of the 
Rat. 


THAT BIG SEA FIGHT 


Next Month 


Victims of a blunder, they fight till the 
sea boils round them—a giant yellow- 
headed turtle and a pain-crazed alligator 


Watch for “YELLOW HEAD” 


By Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


ex ~Giflettes 5 


Damaged corners no longer can spoil your shave 


VERY ONE of the big improvements in 

the New Gillette was made after careful 
experiment. Each plays its definite part in in- 
creasing the shaving comfort of the millions of 
men who have bought the New Gillette Razor 
and Blade since their introduction. 

For instance, all four corners of the new 
blades are cut out. All four corners of the new 
razorcapare heavily reinforced. These changes, 
in combination with the new shaped guard 
teeth, prevent “razor pull,” caused in the old 
razor by dropping it and denting the corners. 


The new channel guard leaves the blade edge 
free, but protected. The rust-resisting blade 
saves you the tedious task of taking the razor 
apart and wiping the blade. Now you just 
shake it dry. 

These, and all the other improvements, are 
yours in the New Gillette Razor for a dollar— 
ina beautiful case with one New Gillette Blade. 
Additional new blades at one dollar for ten, 
fifty cents for five—in the new green packet. 

See your dealer today. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S. A, 
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$.00 for ten and 
— 50c for five. 
The New Gillette 
Blades in the new 
green packet 
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The New Gillette Razor, 24K. gold 
plated, in a beautiful case, complete $7.00 
with New Gillette Blade . . . . Price 


OTHER DE LUXE MODELS AT $5,00 TO $75.00 


The New Gillette Shave 
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There are lots of 
Reminsgtons for boys 


The chief thing a boy wants in a knife is 
strong, sharp blades. The steel in the blades 
of every Remington pocket knife is the finest 
obtainable. It’s hardened and tempered by 
Remington’s special process to give you blades 
that will hold an edge a long time. The 
blades are sharp—hand-honed. 


It doesn’t make any difference what you pay for a 
Remington knife, the fine steel will always be there, 
The knives illustrated are inexpensive, but how they 
will cut! They are good, serviceable, solid knives 
with stag handles and nickel silver trim. 


You can see these knives and many other popular 
Remingtons at your dealer’s, If he hasn’t them in 
stock, send his name with the price, and the knives 
you want will be mailed to you promptly. Remington 
Cutlery Works, Bridgeport, Conn. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


emimeton, 


Come on, pitcher! Shoot 
your hardest twisters. Pll 
get them with this mitt. 


ASK ANY BIG LEAGUER 


PAT COLLINS 
and his D&M Mitt 
This famous big league catch- 
er isjust one of the 278 players 
in the American and National 
leagues who use D & M gloves. 
D & M has been the choice of 
the stars for over twenty years. 


“The Lucky Dog Kind” 


| atl 


GOOD catcher needs a good head, a good arm, and. 

a good mitt. If you can qualify on the first two 

points, we can furnish the mitt that will make you 
the most valuable player on the team. 


This D & M Mitt is a beauty—perfectly balanced and 
comparatively small. Its deep, well-shaped ball 
pocket, made with our special hand-moulded felt 
pad, gives your hand perfect protection, speeds up 
your game, and makes it easy to hang on to every- 
thing within reach. 

Catcher, baseman, fielder—no matter what position 
you play, you can go to your sporting goods dealer 
and get the same D & M glove or mitt that is used 
by the big league stars playing that same position. 
Ask any big leaguer! If there is no D & M dealer in 
your locality, write to us for catalogs, rule books, 
sports instruction pamphlets, etc. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, N.H. 


DsM 


BASEBALL... TENNIS .. GOLF .. FOOTBALL. . BASKETBALL 
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Pig Iron 


(Continued from page 7) 


“You started something, and you’re 
not seeing it through. You’re layin’ 
down!” 

Braid’s fist clenched. He had taken 
a step forward when Coach Caldwell 
walked up. 

“Parker’s out,” he said, without pre- 
liminaries. 

Pete gasped. “Why?” 

“Flunked Metallurgy.” 

The two took in the appalling infor- 
mation silently. 

“His nutshell knowledge—” murmur- 
ed Pete finally. “Not so good.” 

“That means,” the coach went on 
grimly, “that Braid runs. I’ll keep the 
same order—start off with Burt and 
Conway to give Norris a lead. Braid will 
have to run anchor.” 

Hammond nodded, hopelessly. 

“I want you to go too, Pete,” the 
coach added. “I’ve never scratched your 
entry. You know the ropes—just your 
being there will stiffen us.” 

“T'll go,” said Hammond. 

But the jinx followed the seven Mer- 
cer men next day to Marysville. In the 
drawings Mercer took eighth place, the 
outside lane. And Norris bought an 
evening paper at the hotel cigar counter. 
The sports page carried this headline: 


“Pigiron Hammond Will Bring Victory 
to Mercer.” 


The squad read the story and looked 
at each other moodily. The gloom was 
thick enough to cut, and Hammond’s 
efforts to buck the men up rang hollow. 
Only Braid, remembering Pete’s biting 
words, “You’re not seeing it through,” 
seemed unaware of the pall. His eyes 
were glowing with a strange fire. 

Shortly after lunch they left for 
Marysville stadium where a city of 
tents inside the running track housed 
the Relay entrants. It was nearly four 
when the Mercer men had dressed and 
left their tent. Caldwell stopped close 
to Hammond who, seated at the tent flap, 
was watching the finish of a prep school 
relay. 

“Only a few minutes now,” he said. 
He laid a hand on the boy’s shoulder. 
“Pete, you’re taking this thing to your- 
self. Shake that idea. You carried the 
team long enough.” 

Hammond made no answer. He was 
thinking of Braid who might have been 
good and wasn’t. Braid, who was run- 
ning in his place. Braid, with the black 
hair and rugged build like his own—but 
without scrap. 

The megaphone battery spoke: “Mile 
Relay for Colleges!” and Pete glanced 
up. On the track a mob of athletes 
milled about the entry clerk. In the 
stands the crowd was howling—why, it 
was his name they called! 

“Pig-i-ron!” 

Hammond started. Suddenly he 
stepped inside the tent, took his con- 
testant’s ribbon from the table, and hur- 
ried out. 


HE Marysville Relays are famed 

through the collegiate world. To 
place at Marysville means prestige for 
your school. To win is glory. And so 
each year a multitude descends on 
Marysville to spur its favorites to vic- 
tory. This afternoon the stadium turn- 
stiles clicked to even greater crowds. 
Strangers, many of them, lured by a 
name. Pigiron Hammond, iron horse of 
Mercer, was scheduled to perform to- 
day. In the mile relay at four o’clock. 

Now it was past four and, crouched 
on a white line marked across the cin- 
ders, twelve men waited for the gun. 
Twelve men—crack quarter milers of 
the Middle West—waiting to begin a 
grueling test of speed, of stamina, and 
grit. Crimson of Ardmore, Exeley’s 
blue, green of a far southern college, 
maize and purple heralding the mighty 
Tigers who had won the year before— 


all were there. And in the outside lane 
knelt Burt, lead-off man for Mercer, 
wearing the black and gold. 

The battery of speaker horns in the 
center of the field began bellowing 
again. The stands hushed. 

“Correction, for Mercer Tech. Norris 
subs for Parker, running Number 
Three.” 

The crowd cheered listlessly. Okay, 
as long as it wasn’t Hammond who went 
out. He was the man they’d come to 
see. Hammond, the iron horse who 
would give them vivid color by the yard. 
Pigiron Hammond, who could bring 
them from their seats. Once more some- 
one called, “Pig-i-ron!” and the stands 
rocked. 


OWN on the track Coach Caldwell 
gripped a pale white-lipped Ham- 
mond by the arm. 

“They’ve failed to scratch your 
entry—” he was whispering. 

Hammond was smiling, but under his 
street clothes his muscles were rigid 
with strain. 

“That makes it different!” he burst 
out. “I want to talk with Braid. The 
crowd thinks he’s Hammond. We look 
alike—you’ve placed him anchor man— 
my place. Hold the gun a minute, 
Coach!” 

Hammond hurried to the curb, reck- 
lessly parting the crowd of athletes, 
judges, trainers. Braid was waiting. It 
seemed as though he knew Hammond 
had come for him. The two walked to a 
clear space. Hammond turned. 

“They think I’m in,” he said tensely. 
“Yowre Hammond now. When you 
start, the crowd will think they’ re see- 
ing Pigiron. What are you going to do 
about it?” 

His eyes were like searing irons. 
Braid’s face was white; whiter than 
Hammond’s. 

“Tl do—my best—” 

“Not by a mile, you won’t,” the other 
answered through shut teeth. “Pigiron 
never did that,” 

Braid’s lips tightened. He clenched his 
hands. A moment, then his voice began: 

“Tl do—my— 

Hammond seized his shoulders, shook 
him angrily. 

“Don’t say that again!” he cried. 
“You’re running in my place to-day— 
my spikes you’re following. They never 
did their best—they did more than that. 
D’you hear me?” 

A change, indefinable, came to Braid’s 
face. Hammond felt the shoulder mus- 


. eles ridge beneath his hand. 


“We'll argue it out afterwards, Pete,” 
Braid said softly. 

And Pigiron Hammond, glancing up, 
was shocked by the steely hardness in 
Braid’s face. Caldwell’s voice inter- 
rupted them and Braid ran over to the 
track. 

The crowd stilled. A hush was broken 
by the starter’s voice: 

“Your marks — set —” 
cracked. 

There was a brittle swish of cinders. 
The pack of runners flashed down the 
straightaway. They swung round the 
turn, bunched elbow against elbow, and 
reached the back stretch, thinning to a 
shreddy line. Burt was third man, and 
back a yard. On to the far turn, into 
the straightaway again, a tall maize and 
purple runner leading, a white jersey 
wedged in second place, and Burt still 
clinging close in third. 

Batons changed hands, a new pack 
burst away, and sprinted wildly for the 
pole. Mercer’s Number Two was Con- 
way, and his fighting Irish blood was up. 
His blocky body rocketed around the 
curve; he passed the white jersey, 
plunged on breast to breast with a 
rangy athlete of the maize and purple. 

At the 220 mark he led a yard—two at 

(Continued on page 46) 
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This Special Anniversary Camera— 
complete with one roll of Kodak Film 
—will be given FREE to any boy whose 
TWELFTH birthday falls in 1930. 
Its color is a beautiful golden brown. 


Boys! 


Get both without cost or obligation 


Distribution Starts May 1—at Kodak Dealers’ 


Is your 12th Birthday | 
in 1930 ? 


Then Accept this Special Anniversary Camera 
and Roll of Kodak Film, AS A GIFT 


A Gift of 500, 000 Cameras 


to the Boys and Girls of America 
in Commemoration of the 50th Anniversary of Kodak 


George Eastman, Chairman of the Board of the Eastman Kodak Company 


¢ f 


BOYS! 


If your twelfth birthday falls 
in any month of 1930 gotoan 
authorized Kodak dealer’s 
and accept the camera illus- 
trated on this page—complete 
with one roll of Kodak Film. 
Pay nothing. Buy nothing. 
It is a gift. 


- The gift is made with the 
compliments of George East- 
man, Chairman of the Board 
of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, to the boys and girls 
of America, in celebration 
of the 50th Anniversary of Kodak. 


Beginning on May 1, 1930, Five Hundred 
Thousand cameras are to be given to boys 
and girls who reach the age of twelve this 
year. 


Beginning May 1 
Simply go with your mother, father or 
guardian to an authorized Kodak dealer’s, 
on or after May 1, and get the camera, 
complete with one roll of Kodak Film. 


Just Remember 
1. You must be accompanied by your 
mother, father or guardian when you 
go to get the camera. 


2. No cameras will be distributed before 
May 1, or after May 81, 1930. 

3. None after the supply of 500,000 is 
exhausted. 


Do not criticize your dealer if you delay 
until after his supply is gone. 


GerorcE EASTMAN 


Creator of Kodak, which cele- 

brates its 50th Anniversary by 

giving away 500,000 Cameras to 
American Children 


With the compliments of 


Why the Gift is Made 
THE GIFT IS MADE FOR 
TWO REASONS: 

To heighten interest in ama- 
teur photographyamong boys 
and girls,even beyonditspres- 

ent remarkably high peak. 


And as a token of apprecia- 
tion tothe parents and grand- 
parents of today, who as 
amateur picture-takers have 
played so important a part 
in the development of pho- 
tography and of the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 


It will let boys and girls see what fun it is 
to make pictures with their own cameras. 
Any boy or girl of your age can find hun- 
dreds of subjects, from everyday life and 


A Gift of 500,000 Cameras 


The camera—complete with one roll of Kodak 
Film—is to be given absolutely WITHOUT 
COST to any boy or girl whose twelfth birth- 
day falls in any month of 1930. 


500,000 cameras, as illustrated, are to be 
given to children who reach the age of twelve 
this year. 


The gift is from the Eastman Kodak Company, 
with the compliments of George Eastman, 
Chairman of the Board, in commemoration of 
Kodak's 50th Anniversary. 


Gift Cameras will be distributed May 1, 1930, 
by authorized Kodak dealers, and continued 
until the supply of 500,000 is exhausted. None 
after May 31, 1930. 


Toget a camera, simplygowith parentorguard- 
ian to an authorized Kodak dealer. Pay nothing. 


nature, that would be an 
adventuretosnap. Your pets, 
your family, your friends, 
scenesfrom the woods, moun- 
tains or seashore, wherever you hike or 
ride, or go on vacation, or camp. What 
sport to make pictures of these! What 
fun to look at the pictures afterwards! 


The adjoining illustrations show the 
kind of pictures you can make with the 
Anniversary Camera and Kodak Film. 


Get the Camera Early 


The Anniversary Cameras will be at au- 
thorized Kodak dealers’, ready to give 
out, on May 1, 1930. 


Go with your parent or guardian to one of 
these stores. Get your camera. No red 
tape. No delay. No cost. It is free. 

The gift-giving period begins on May 1 
and will extend into the month of May, 
1930, only as long as the supply of 500,000 
cameras holds out. To avoid disappoint- 
ment, get one of these cameras early. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
* * * 


Note: In appreciation of their coopera- 
tion and loyalty through the years, this 
special Gift Camera will be distributed 
only through stores of the nationwide net- 
work of active, authorized Kodak dealers. 
Authorized Kodak dealers are located 
everywhere. Step up to the Kodak counter 
on May 1, 1930, with your parent or 
guardian, and ask for the Gift Camera. 


Typical pictures, actual size, 
214 814 inches, taken with the 
Anniversary Camera and Kodak Film. 


National Scout 
Commissioner 
Daniel Carter 
Beard says, 
“*Get a camera now, 
while the getting is 
good,”” 4 


il 

This is a bully and valuable gift for the boys and 
girls of the right age, because it puts in their hands 
something which is fun to use and the use of which 
makes artists of them, at the same time giving them 
an illustrated diary of their adventures, school 
achievements and athletic triumphs. 

Get a camera now, while the getting is good. 


DOW Eourd_. 
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“Fishin’s Good Today” 


A bike, a pole, a can of 
bait, and you are all set. 
It’s spring and the fish are 
hungry. The out-of-doors 
is calling you—and if you 
have a New Departure 
Brake equipped bicycle— 
you can roam afield and 
astream where and when 
you will. Good Luck! 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 
BRISTOL, CONN. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


MULTIPLE 
DISC TYPE 


COASTER BRAKE 


G20 8 - FF I OS BWLD 


For 
sound sleep... 
smart 
appearance! 


Real fellows prefer the famous Kaynee 
Nobelt Pajamas, because they are the 
most comfortable pajamas made, as well 
as the best looking. 


They cannot bind; there is no belt or 
string —just an easy fitting waistband that 
adjusts itself to your body perfectly for 
sound, healthful sleep. 


Kaynee Nobelt Pajamas are made of the 
newest and most exclusive materials in 
both plain and figured patterns. You can 
have either collar orcollarless models, tool 


See them at your dealer's today—sleep in 
them tonight! 


“Oliver Twist Boys’ Wear—Styled 
and Made Exclusively by Kaynee” 


THE KAYNEE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Approved by the Boys 


Kaynee 


SHIRTS «eePAJAMAS 


(Continued from page 44) 
the far turn—into the straightaway, 
three. A tremendous burst of speed, 
and he slapped the stick to Norris with 


-a five-yard lead. 


Norris was second string. It called 
for class, this race, and he was lacking. 
The maize and purple Num- 
ber Three ate up the five- 
yards lead in fifty yards. He 
was the Tiger ace. Their 
coach had run him third in- 
stead of anchor man—a trick 
that often wins. He led Nor- 
ris five yards at the 220. 

Then Hammond, watching, 
saw the white jersey creep up 
and pass Norris; a maroon- 
shirted runner wearing a 
“50” on his back went by him 
too. Then two more. Into the 
straightaway the Mercer sub 
came pounding doggedly. He 
was sixth—and twenty yards 
behind. 

Hammond’s teeth sank deep 
into his lip. He stared. Sud- 
denly he ran forward to the starting 
mark. Tom Braid, standing on the zone 
line, burning hot, then freezing cold, felt 
a hand like iron grip his wrist; heard a 
voice like iron in his ear: 

“You're Pigiron to-day,” it said. Ham- 
mond’s voice. 

Braid turned. His nerves, strangely 
steadied. He breathed deep. . 
round wood cylinder struck fairly in his 
palm. 

With a drum of beating hail Braid’s 
spikes hammered the cinder track. And 
the crowd, believing Hammond wore 
those spikes, sent up a mighty cheer to 
speed him on. 

Hammond, standing on the curb, 
clenching his hands and shivering, dared 
not look up. For long seconds he kept 
his eyes on his shoes, until a sudden 
shattering roar burst from the stands. 
Then he glanced up. His jaw dropped 
in amazement. 

For there was a Hammond out there 
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on that cinder path—a veritable man of 
iron. At the first turn Braid, a speed- 
ing arrow of gold and black, was run- 
ning third. At the turn that faced the 
back stretch he was second. 

Breast to breast, stride for stride, he 
was fighting it out with the maize and 
purple runner at the halfway 
mark. Fighting it out for 
first! 


T the far turn, for a brief 

moment he led. Then the 
white-faced maize and purple 
runner caught up. Round the 
turn into the straightaway 
they battled, while the stands 
became a howling crazy mob 
and Hammond's heart 
stopped beating. Then came 
Pigiron’s own specialty—that 
last ounce—that driving fin- 
ish—that unbelievable burst. 
A look of utter despair came 
over the face of the maize and 
purple runner. He gritted his 
teeth, made one futile at- 
tempt to catch Braid, then gave up. 

Hammond caught the swish of flying 
cinders, glimpsed a shade of black and 
gold flash by. A white tape snapped 
and fluttered. The Marysville Relays 
were done. The mile cup belonged to 
Mercer Tech. 

In the dressing tent, Hammond 
gripped Tom Braid’s hand, and there 
was a suspicious moisture in his eyes. 

“You—you did it,” he said huskily. 

A different Braid grinned back at him 
—a Braid who had tasted the joy of a 
good scrap. 

“T did it?” he said. “Nope. It was 
pig iron. Remember Parker’s nutshell 
dope—the stuff he spilled in the dress- 
ing room during the Ardmore meet?” 

Hammond shook his head vaguely. 

“Pig iron does it!’ That’s what Par- 
ker said.” Braid’s eyes became reflec- 
tive. “Pigiron Hammond won that race 
to-day,” he finished softly. “And I’ve 
learned something about fighting.” 


Let’s Have ’Em-- 


reading. Write the 


mail it to the Best 


popping, high-speed 


I originally subscribed to { 


Name... ccccccccccccvcevoves ee neeeecreees 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
THE AMERICAN Boy 


Ballot idea submitted by 
William L. Farrell, Troy, New York 


4 ene four stories in this issue that click most smoothly; 
that drive you most powerfully on the highway of good 


titles, in order, on the four cylinders 


above. Then clip the ballot (or, if you don’t want to cut the 
magazine, draw a ballot on a separate sheet of paper) and 


Reading Engineer, The American Boy 


Magazine, 550 Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan, so 
that he’ll know your preferences. Then he’ll find you more 


stories of the kind you like best. 
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rope, thrust his fingers into the split 
and attempted to hang on. With a 
crash the top broke free and the whole 
spar shook violently from roots to tip. 
The split closed with a snap and Shorty 
saw the color drain from Cal’s face as 
the wood closed on the big man’s hands 
and wrists. Tiny drops of blood dripped 
down the white wood, a groan came from 
set lips; the tree stood silent, clutching 
its victim a hundred feet above the 
ground. 

Men were rushing from the timber, 
but it was the pain-tortured man who 
gave the first order. 

“Get a—high—rigger!” Cal Tarwater 
gasped. “This tree’s got—to be— 
wedged open.” 

A high rigger! 

Shorty ran over the list. The near- 
est was fifty miles away. Then he 
headed for Cal Tarwater’s home—for 
Buck. He found the boy sprawled on the 
grass reading a book on reforestation. 

After one glance up, Buck leaped to 
his feet. “What’s the matter, Shorty? 
You’re white as a sheet. What’s hap- 
pened? Has—has something happened 
to—Dad?” 

In terse sentences Shorty outlined the 
situation. ‘“Crack’s got to be wedged 
open, Buck,” he concluded. “But re- 
member! When that happens he’ll fall. 
His hands are smashed and he can’t 
hang on. It’s the grip of the tree that’s 
holding him now!” ‘ 

“Yes! I understand!” - Buck was 
hauling out an old pair of climbing 
irons and a steel-cored rope. He gath- 
ered up a block and all the light line he 
could find and was ready. “Take part 
of this gear, Shorty. We’ve got to run 
for it!” 


HEN they reached the spot, a score 

of men were at the base of the tree 
debating methods of getting Cal Tar- 
water down. 

“Tf we do cut the split portion, he’ll 
drop with it,” one of them was saying. 
“No, we’ve got to have a high climber.” 

A murmur of surprise swept through 
them as they saw the boy’s equipment. 
“Buck Tarwater, Cal’s kid, but can he 
climb?” 

From the top of the tree came Cal’s 
voice. “Don’t try it, son!” he ordered. 
“No sense in both of us being laid out 
by the tree! Maw’ll need one whole 
man | in the family, Buck. Go back, I 
say. 

“Can’t, Dad,” Buck answered. 
coming up.” 

“Go back down, I tell you!” rasped 
the big man. “I’ll whale the life out of 
you, Buck, if you don’t mind.” 

“Tl take the whaling, Dad, but I’m 
not going to let you hang there until 
they get Steve Brady, fifty miles from 
here.” 

“You haven’t worked this high, Buck.” 

“T’ve played that high!” 

“Go back!” Cal Tarwater’s voice was 
hoarse. He believed the boy was climb- 
ing to his death and it drove him frantic. 
“Your maw, Buck. If this tree takes 
both of us it’ll kill her, too. Any 
minute, Buck, she may finish splitting 
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and drop me. Listen, hear her crack 
down there. Go back, I tell you! Your 
maw needs you.” 

“Maybe Maw would like us both,” 
Buck suggested. “And she won’t have 
you if you wait for Steve Brady. Your 
hands—” 

The boy ‘broke off abruptly. He 
wanted to sob. Those hands were no 
longer hands, but blue flesh swollen out 
of all shape. 

Slowly he worked to a point above his 
father. “Now careful!” warned Cal 
Tarwater. “You’re not making the 
right hitch on that line. Yes, you are 
too! Be careful! It’s'a hundred feet 
down there. One slip—” 

Buck ignored the warnings. He had 
made his plans and must follow them 
to the letter. He secured the block, 


then hauled up a line that he drew | 


through. He sent the end down ta 
those on the ground. 


was secured to his father’s belt. If any- 


The other end | 


thing happened now, the big high rigger | 
at least would not drop to the ground. | 


“As cool as his old man ever was,” 
Shorty muttered. “Knows just what 
to do and how to do it. And Cal, gol 
dang him, about dead with pain, and yet 
fretting like an old hen over a chick.” 

There was a ring of command in 
Buck’s voice that got instant results. 
The men stood back, hanging to the 
rope, ready to lower away the instant 
Cal’s hands were cut clear. Next Buck 
hauled up a saw and commenced saw- 
ing. It was a longer way, but the shock 
of an ax against the tree would add to 
the torture of the hands. Men stood 
breathless below as the boy worked. 
They saw the color slowly leave his face 


as he drove himself mercilessly to the | 


finish. 
“Ease up, son,” Cal pleaded. “You’re 
ready to drop now!” 
“Another inch, Dad, and she’ll drop!” 
With a sharp crack the splintered 


slab shot downward. And with it Cal | 


Tarwater swung away and dangled at 
the end of the line. Slowly they low- 
ered him to the ground. Buck followed, 
swinging around in spirals, as Cal Tar- 
water did when in a hurry. 

On the ground he looked curiously in- 
to his father’s eyes. Somehow he knew 
he was looking at a man in defeat. 

A doctor, lawyer, or banker, some- 
thing fancy like that, was Cal’s idea 
of a calling for Buck. The woods were 
dangerous; Buck was only a kid! All 
this ran through the big high rigger’s 
mind. But there also came the stronger 
picture of a boy, a hundred feet in the 
air, snapping out orders that older men 
obeyed; a boy who seemed to know in- 
stinctively what must be done and how 
to do it. The lump that came into the 
high rigger’s throat was not caused by 
the pain of the wounds the doctor was 
dressing. It was caused by a deep surge 
of pride. To the whole world Cal Tar- 
water wanted to shout, “This is my 
boy!” 

But he didn’t. Instead he looked deep 
into Buck’s eyes and smiled through a 
sudden mist. And Buck smiled back in 
perfect understanding. 


Old Favorites! 


New models have replaced the first R. O. G.’s, tractors and 
fuselage models offered you model builders by the League. 
But three of the old favorites are still being built by experts— 
and the reason is that they’re still champions in their classes. 
You can get kits for them by sending checks or money orders 
to the A. M.L. A., American Boy Bldg., Second and Lafayette 
Blvds., Detroit, Mich. You know all of the models: 


Outdoor Twin 
Pusher 


$3 


GET YOUR KIT NOW 


Outdoor Twin 
Tractor . . 


Indoor 
Pusher 


65¢ 


S225 


They leave the 
crowd behind 


—_and HOW! 


4 


HOOSH, whoosh, whiz, whizzz, whizzzzz!! 
‘And there you are on your way with 
Winchester Roller Skates. Man, in half a min- 
ute you’ll’be looking back at the crowd. 


Did you” know that at the Winchester Plant 
there’s a troop of boys who have skated steadily 
for many months, seven thousand miles—and 
still rolling? Just to prove that Winchester 
Roller Skates are right and will continue to be 
so after you buy them. 


’Round the block, ’round the block, ’round the 
block, thousands of times. Rolls have consist- 
ently stood up under the severest tests. Not a 
bearing has cracked or jammed. They’re Win- 
chesters. They’re skates “‘built like a bridge” 
and more than seven thousand miles of road 
work prove that no other type of skate can 
touch them. Supreme in MILEAGE. Supremely 
EASY RUNNING. Supremely STRONG. 


ut ql WINCHESTER 


The Winchester self- 
contained, double row 
ball bearing roll with the 
solid tread—made by the 
makers of Winchester 
Guns and Ammunition, 
Flashlights and Batteries 
Fishing Tackle, Cutlery 
and Tools. FREEbooklets 


on request, 
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Have your dealer 
show you Win- 
chester Roller 
Skates. Put ’em 
on. Try ’em on, 
Then roll out on 
them. 


Dept. B 
REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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with a Morrow 


You can coast farther and 
fasteronany bicycle that has 
the Morrow Coaster Brake. 
The ball bearings and in- 
stant release make the 
Morrow a winner. 


\ 


When you buy your bi- 
cycle tell the man it must 
have the Morrow. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 
Elmira, New York 


\\ (Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 
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FIRST 
down 


the hill 
/ 


o 
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“The Whole Outdoors 
is Yours with a 


LOBDELL-Equipped Bike!” 


id © HILL too steep —no sand too 

deep.” That popular automobile 
slogan of a generation ago surely holds 
good today of bicycles equipped with 
the ciiginal LOBDELL Chromium- 
Plated Rims. With such a bike you can 
go most anywhere. 

‘And with spring here, with vacation time just a 
matter of weeks, you will want that new bike, or else 
a new set of LOBDELL Rims on your present job. 

Greater riding comfort, utmost safety and good- 
looking—these rims give you resiliency, strength and 
unequalled silver-bright finish. No wobbling, warping 
or cracking because the hard rock, straight-grained 
maple wood core is encased in a light-weight Chro- 
mium-Plated steel casing. 

FREE! Write for “The Evolution of the Bicycle!” 
Read how they used to straddle and push the bike 
with their feet on the ground. 


-———— MAIL TODAY 


The LOBDELL-EMERY MFG. CO. 
150 Republic Ave., Alma, Michigan 


{ 
C 
[ Send me “The Evolution of the Bicycle” 
It 


ee aes 


-a remarkable 


Saree i NEW GAME! 
rises! 


of amusing surp1 

Learned quickly—a child can play it after § minutes—yet a 

star chess or checker player will find it full of endless puz- 

gles and problems! Something like checkers, and yet so dif- 

ferent. So entertaining! Always something new! ONLY 

Get this fascinating new game today. If you are $1.00 
as 


not near a dealer send $1 direct to us. Money 
refunded if you are not delighted. Write now! 
Block House, Inc., Dept. 1085, 239 4th Ave., New York, N.Y. 


SEMI-BUILT any type or size, assemble yourself 
save half. Stamps for catalog. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT CO. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


A lathe that will serve a 
lifetime in home or shop. 
Heavy steel bed. Accurate 


work. Table 
“Jointer — Scroll Saw, attach- 
ments may be added. All run by 


Write for prices on— 
Saw Tables—Band 
Saws—Swing Saws— 
Jointers—Scroll Saws. 


Heston & Anderson,’ 


Print Your Own 


‘Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Advertising, ete. 
Save money. Print for others, big profit. Junior 
Press, $5.90. Job press$11 up, Rotary $149. Easy 
rules Sent. Send for catalog presses, type paper 
letc. THE KELSEY CO., S-27, Moridon, Conn. 


iA eg. 
1605 Kirkwood Ave., _ Fairfield, lowa 


ly designed by the 
Yankee’s hard-hit- 
ting first baseman. 
Built for speed and 
comfort. Uppers of 
selected yellow-back kanga- 
roo. Shank extremely flexi- 


“Lou” 
GEHRIG’S 
OWN 


ble. Focged steel plates. 


Sold by leading dealers. Look 
for name ‘Gehrig’ stamped on 
sole, If vounealeeen't aa ply 

you, order direc! 

NO. 100 from factory. Mone 

back if not satisfied. 
ATHLETIC SHOE CO. 
918 N_ MarshYield 

‘Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Pennock Plays a 
Hunch 


(Continued from page 11) 


with Pierre, the cook, and two men of 
the provost’s guard were sweeping 
through the night without lights, pick- 
ing a way through forest-darkened 
roads to a destination that only Pierre 
could tell them. 

At a place where the forest road 
skirted a swift stream, Pierre stopped 
the car. 

“We'll have to ford it,” he whis- 
pered. 

Leading them up a little footpath 
through the woods, he plunged without 
hesitation into the swift water. They 
followed him, stumbling upon the slip- 
pery rocks that paved the bottom, bal- 
ancing themselves against the tug of 
the rapids that roared about their feet. 
On the opposite side, Pierre plunged in- 
to the black forest. 

They had all they could do to follow 
him, but the journey was not long. 
Hardly twenty paces from the river 
brink, Pierre pulled Pennock back and, 
peering into the gloom, they saw a lit- 
tle clearing, bramble covered, with a 
wall of black growth opposite. 

“Tt is here they will come out,” whis- 
pered Pierre, his eyes glistening. 

He had scarcely spoken before the 
wall of black foliage moved and two 
dark figures were groping through the 
brambles of the clearing. 

“Old Frandupont will fight,” whis- 
pered Pennock to Durland. “Grab for 
his arms. He’ll try to kill us and him- 
self too.” 


Be two fugitives were close, now, 
tearing their way through the thorny 
growth about their ankles. Pennock 
waited until the taller of the two was 
within arm’s reach of him. 

“Take ’em!” he cried suddenly, and 
flung himself upon Frandupont, the tall 
one. 

The fierce old spy gave forth a cry 
that was weirdly stirring in the silent 
forest. A wild, despairing cry it was, 
with something of savage fury in it. The 
ery of a powerful beast at bay. But the 
provost’s men had the manacles about 
his wrists before he could offer fight. 

Frandupont’s companion turned out 
to be a man of magnificent strength. In 
one hand he was carrying a valise of 
black leather, and this he was guarding 
with his very life. Durland, Pierre, and 
one of the provost’s men leaped upon 
him as one man, but he flung them off 
like so many dolls. 

Using the valise as a bludgeon he sent 
one after another reeling away from 
him, and no one dared fire lest a man 
of their own be hit. Then, abruptly, he 
disappeared. In one moment they had 
had him in their clutches; in the next he 
had passed from sight. Durland flung 
himself forward into the brambles, but 
it was Pennock who saw the spy wal- 
lowing toward the black wall of the for- 
est, and Pennock fired one shot. Then 
he plunged forward, his flash light in 
hand, to capture the man he had 
dropped. 

The spy lay dead, his hand still clutch- 
ing the handle of the black valise. But 
the body was that of a man Pennock had 
never seen before. 

“It isn’t Bland!” exclaimed Pennock. 

“Who?” demanded Durland. 

“Bland,” Pennock repeated. “Bland is 
the man who killed Kahlen. I thought 
we'd get him.” 

He stood staring down at the black 
figure among the brambles. Then, 
suddenly, he turned and strode to where 
Frandupont stood, silent among his cap- 
tors. Pennock walked up to him and 
flashed his light in the old spy’s face. 
He was shocked at the ruinous marks of 
despair and grim horror masking the 
features. 
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BOYS! 


Here's Your 
COMPLETE 
FISHING 


OUnEi—— 


Rod -Reel-Line 
Two Baits 


outfit you're ready to 

cast for bass and other 

game fish. It’s com- 
plete —all high grade 
South Bend tackle. A 
level-winding anti-back- 
lash reel, a 3-piece lock 
jointed steel rod; 50 yds. 
silk line; 2 famous baits. 
Price complete, $11.95. 
Ask your dealer. 

Write for 100-page 
book, Free! 
SOUTH BEND BAITCO. 
8510 High St. 
South Bend, Indiana 


NOTHING LIKE IT BEFORE! 
If you like hunting and outdoor sports, 
you'll jump with joy when you see this 
new PISTOL SLING SHOT. Cocks and 
shoots like real pistols. Special aiming 
sights and extra heavy pure gum rubbers enable you to shoot with 
power and accuracy of the best air rifles. Ideal for 
Only ixdoer_ and outdoor target practice. Shoots stones, 
Y marbles, leadballs, ete. Sample shot given! Scien- 
$1 00 tifically and practically made to last a lifetime! Pin 
= dollar bill or money order to this 
advertisement and mail today. Stamps ./44°% 
accepted. If not satisfied return within 5 days “2 \. 
and your money will be promptly refunded. 


R. B. SPECIALTY CO. 
Dept. £342, 220 E. 3rd St., Cincinnati, Onto. 


NO MATCHES NO GUNPOWDER 


SAFE Noise 


and plenty of it! 


The flash and bang of a real gun without the 
danger of gunpowder burns. BIG-BANG 
Toys are safe toys for celebrating, firing 
salutes or playing war. No matches or gun- 
powder are used. The special ammunition pro- 
vided (called Bangsite) is non-poisonous and 
non-inflammable, and an overcharge cannot 
burst the toy. There are toy cannon in sev- 
eral sizes that look like real cannon, a Bomb- 
ing Plane 


modeled after the latest type 

commercial planes, a Navy Gun-boat, an 

Army Tank and a “Safety” Pistol in a real 
Priced from $1.00 to $5.50. 


leather holster. 
Write today for Illustrated Folder of 


BIG-BANG 


Safe Celebrators 


THE CONESTOGA CORPORATION 
Main Office and Factory 


Bethlehem, Pa., U. S. A. 


BIG-BANG BOMBING PLANE 


No. 11P — Price $3.50 — Length 11 inches — Wing 
Spread 13 inches. Each bang spins propeller 


“If You Wanner Win, Wannerize” 


Airplanes 
That Fly! 


ATTENTION: Model Builders! 


Here’s something new, a non-porous, highly 
vlazed tissue, which is less than one-half the 
thickness of the finest super-fine. Think of the 
advantages! The saying in weight, elimination 
of the enormous drag, caused by the fuzz found 
on all other tissues, and the stopping of surface 
leakage. This means increased duration, $ 
your chance to win a contest! Don't pass it up! 
Verithin tissue, an exclusive Wanner product, 
is sold in packages only. 

A package of six 4”x36” Bee 

Five packages ... 


Special s25°° 
Club Offer 


Material enough to supply 25 boys, each with 
sufficient supplies to construct the’ three 


popular of the indoor planes, the Baby R. 

the indoor endurance, 

fuselage model. 
by 


and the indoor 
In addition to 

R.O.G, official A, 

the following bull 

0. pure para rubber, 

1 R.0.G., 

es Wanner aineang 


offer inclu 


4” and 9/16”x1\"x 
25. semi-finished 8” pro} 

4; each 18” balsa strips 
Miorniiv”, 1/16/"x1",1/10"x2", and 34 "x 
%4/"; 25 strips 1/16”x”x12” jointless bamboo; 
25 sheets 2x4” cellophane for cabin windows. 
No Stamps Accepted No C. 0. D. Orders 


Catalog on Request 


George D. Wanner & Co. 
Official A.M.L.A. Kit Manufacturer 
300 Davis Ave. Dept. A Dayton, Ohio 
Wanner Kits Make Successful Planes! 


ONLY %-0Z. 
3.1N. DIAMETER 
3-IN. BORE 
361N. STROKE 


STRONG AND. 
POWERFUL 


Louisville 
National 
Contest 
October, 


MOTOR AND 24.IN. FAN « Boe pantie We. complete 
eunbl ete Set? Pe ee 
& FG PRESSED AIR MODEL 


‘only 3 oz. 
Win ae olf by own 


cla 
ropeller with shaft, 1 in. dise wheels, wood st 
bare Yaoter and-all other “parts, with clear directions, Com- 
fed ‘in unbreakable container only $1.00, post. 

ada. Order today. 


The MIDLAND MODEL WORKS, Chillicothe, Ohio 
(We cannot make C. O, D. shipments. No retail catalog issued.) 


Satisfaction or 


ily ‘built. without 

parte and full digections, 

Mind Dated gals tee CN wens 
Order today. 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 


tools. Constru 
povebald in US a 
Bion or money’ back. 


MANN & BENTON, Box H. 


Mail 
This 
Coupon 


AERO 
MODEL CO. 

Dept. A25 
enclose 5 cents f Beer ie 
close 5 cents for 
‘our new 199 catalog describing CMICAGO 
‘ounce Flamingo construction set, quality 
supplies, 2 famous SILVER ACE ships anda His | 
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“Where’s Bland?” he demanded. 

Frandupont stared at him with glis- 
tening eyes. 

“You will never see him again!” he 
cried, and there was an extraordinary 
bitterness in his voice. “That fool has 
undone the work of years! We have 
died a thousand times to make good our 
success, and for one moment of anger he 
sacrifices all. He has paid. That is all 
I can tell you. You will never see him 
again!” 


Revs: two men to guard the exit 
of the secret passage, they walked to 
the ford of the river and crossed to 
where the car awaited them. At a word 
from Durland the headlights were 
switched on, and at a word from Pen- 
nock old Frandupont was brought 
around into the glare of the lights. Pen- 
nock, the black valise in his hand, stood 
with his feet almost in the rushing 
water, as he confronted him. 

“What is your name?” he asked. 

“You know,” said the old man, mock- 
ing him. 

“A Frenchman does not spy upon his 
own people,” said Pennock. 

“Tf I am a spy, you have yet to prove 
it,” sneered Frandupont. 

“This will help us,” said Pennock, and 
he lifted the black valise into the spot- 
light’s glare. 

Old Frandupont stared at it for a 
while as though fascinated. It contained, 
he knew, enough evidence to convict him. 
Then he gazed at the rushing water as 
though a vast burden weighed him 
down. He sighed. 

“IT am an old man,” he said. 

But he straightened up, so that his 
tall, thin body stood. nobly erect, and 
the fine, cruel warrior’s face was illum- 
ined with the proud despair of a cap- 
tured eagle. 

“My sons,” he said, “have died on the 
field for the Fatherland. Three of them 
there were. It is little enough that their 
father should face a firing squad for 
his country.” 

“And Bland?” 
gently. 

“He was a German spy before ever he 
joined your army,” cried the old man. 


questioned Pennock 


“But a fool. You will not see him 
again.” 
“Let’s go,” said Pennock. 


They led the old spy back to the car, 
and he turned to enter it on the side of 
the road that edged the river. Before 
he was beyond the hood of it, however, 
he had stopped to peer into the rushing 
water. And then he was out, waist deep 
in the flood, tugging at something that 
rolled like a log in the current. Durland 
ran to his side to give him aid, and to- 
gether they pulled to shore the sodden 
body of the man, Bland. There was a 
bullet hole in his forehead. 

“You killed him?” Pennock said to the 
fierce old man. 

“And threw him into the moat. It 
was our one chance to escape the con- 
sequences of his error. But for him we 
would have put Kahlen away without 
anyone being the wiser.” 

“But I? I also had seen your man at 
wore in the hangar,” Pennock reminded 

im. 

“Yes,” said the old man. 
not act too quickly.” 

And Pennock, gazing down upon the 
dead man, shivered. Bland and Kahlen. 
. . . He would have been next... 

“Let’s go,” he said again. 


“You did 


HE old man—Menderlein was his 

real name—had been imprisoned to 
await his trial. Two dead men had been 
buried; Bland in a traitor’s grave; Kah- 
len, with full military honors. He had 
been posted to the squadron as an agent 
of the Department of Criminal Investi- 
gation, and had surprised Bland at his 
treachery. 

Durland, who had finished his report, 
looked up at Pennock. 

“Now I want to know how you got on 
the trail,’ he demanded. “Was it ciga- 
rette stubs or psychological analysis?” 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT TIRES ...No. 1 


I 


|) Saas 


Mi 


John Boyd Dunlop, a veter- 
inary surgeon of Belfast, 
Ireland, was the real foun- 
der of the pneumatic tire in- 
dustry. .an industry that 
has spread all over the 
civilized world! 


Do you know 


how a horse doctor started 
the pneumatic tire industry? 


N 1887, John Boyd Dunlop was the 
most successful veterinary surgeon 
in Ireland. His main interests in life 
were his business and his young son, 


Johnnie. 


The boy had a lame back, and his tri- 
cycle was his only means of outdoor 
exercise. But the solid rubber tires 
on the tricycle were hard and hurt 
Johnnie’s back when he rode, so his 
father set about finding a tire that 


would be more comfortable. 


After several experiments, Dr. Dun- 
lop completed two crude tires. Each 
consisted of a rubber tube drawn into 
a tube of canvas, and then cemented 
to a wooden rim. The rims were 
fastened to the driving wheels of the 


tricycle with wire, and the tires 


UNLOP 


were inflated with a football pump. 


Late one evening, young Johnnie 
went for a trial ride. The results 
were far beyond his father’s hopes. 
The new tires were fast. They were 
wonderfully comfortable. And, crude 
as they were, they successfully stood 
the jars and jolts of the rough cob: 


blestone road. 


.A group of alert business men were 


quick to see the possibilities in Dr 
Dunlop’s invention. They formed a 
company to make his tires for bicy- 
cles. And from this small beginning 
has grown the great Dunlop institu- 


tion, founders of the 


enormous tire indus- 
try as you know it 


today. 


DUNLOP 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


4 


10 stories about tires 


The Dunlop Tire & Rubber Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., will publish ten ad- 
vertisements in The American Boy. Each will tell some interesting story about the 
tire business. The next tells where crude rubber comes from. Watch for it in an 
early issue! 


Boys! Cuoose... 
Rudy VALLEE’S t 
favorite Sax! 


Easy to own... easiest of all instru- 
ments to play...supremein sweetness 
and purity of tone...a real beauty! 


Have fun... win fame... 


make extra money! 


Fun at college, then fame and fortune! That, briefly, 
is the story of Rudy Vallee and his Buescher Sax. 
Have you seen Rudy in his latest playing-talking 
screen pictures? Have you heard him play his 
Buescher in big radio programs, and on the stage? 
If so, youll want to own Rudy Vallee’s favorite 
sax. You'll want the fun, popularity and extra 
money this fascinating instrument can bring you. 


Burscuze. 


TRUE-TONE BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Great celebrities and countless beginners choose Bueschers, 
because in them musical craftsmanship is developed to the 
loftiest degree. Tone qualities are charmingly rich, resonant 
and true. Instant response is combined with rare ease of play- 
ing. Bueschers are easy to own, too. Just a little down. Then 
pay as you play. Tell us which of the 88 Buescher Band In- 
struments you want to play; and whether in band, orchestra or 
at home; also what instrument you now play, if any; and your 
age, We'll send the correct Buescher Catalog-Folder and full 
details. Use the coupon. (566) 


Buescher Band Instrument Company 
3001 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me your Catalo; 
er. I am interested in a Buescher -_ 


I want to play it in- 


BUESCHER 
BAND 


88 


INSTRUMENTS 


Bea Radio Amateur! 


OWN AND OPERATE 
YOUR OWN SHORT-WAVE 
SENDING STATION 


a) COULDN'T you like to have your own 
home-made station and talk to your friends 
all over the world by dots and dashes? 25,000 radio ama- 

teurs in every country of the globe are doing it, 17,000 of them right 
here in the United States — young fellows just like you. Join them and 
get in on the fun. It can be done easily and cheaply! 

Every evening thousands of amateurs talk to each other over their 
home-made stations in almost every city and village in the land, sending 
messages back and forth. You can do it too! Imagine the thrill of com- 
municating anywhere you wish, of making hundreds of new friends over 
the air. When storms destroy the telegraph lines in your community 


you can help in the emergency communication for which amateurs are 
famous. You can send messages almost anywhere, you can tune in and 


talk with polar exploring parties and expeditions in the jungles! Ama- 
teur radio is the most entrancing of hobbies. 


Send 10c for This Booklet Which Tells You How! 


The amateur’s association has prepared a fascinating booklet that tells the story 
of becoming an amateur from start to finish, It tells you about the short waves, 
how to get started, how to build a fine but simple transmitter and receiver at 
home from inexpensive parts, how to learn the code easily, how to talk to other 
amateurs in amateur language, how to operate your station. Everything is here 
and in simple words — nothing left out. Complete descriptions, detailed instruc- 
tions, many clear illustrations, and written so you can understand it. 


Send in your 10c to-day for a copy of ‘How To Become A Radio 
Amateur.”” It will start you in the most thrilling hobby you ever 
entered, and we'll guarantee it will be the biggest dime’s worth you 
ever received! : 


AMERICAN RADIO RELAY LEAGUE 
Mes 1713 Park Street, Hartford, Connecticut 
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(Continued from page 51) 


“Neither,” confessed Pennock. “It 
was a hunch.” 

“How?” 

“A hunch. That’s all. When I saw 


that man in the hangar, fooling with 
Bill’s ship, I could only catch the back of 
his head and one ear, silhouetted against 
the light. I discovered Kahlen, a mo- 
ment later, and putting two and two to- 
gether, I pinned the crime on him. Well, 
when old Frandupont named Bland as 
a good man to deliver messages from 
us to him, I got a queer hunch that some- 
thing was wrong. And it had something 
to do with Bland. 

“Then Bland showed up with the back 
of his head silhouetted against the head- 
lights of the car, and I recognized the 
man in the hangar. At the same time 
I realized why I got that hunch. It was 
because I had stood behind Bland the 
day before, while he fixed my engine and 
had had that same view of the back of 
his head. After that it was simple.” 

“Simple? How?” 
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“Well, I saw it all, clear as day, at 
the moment we stood over poor Kahlen’s 
body. I mean all the questions that had 
been in my mind were answered. Why 
had Kahlen come into the squadron so 
secretly? Because he was a D. C. L 
agent, of course. Why had he been in 
the hangar? Because he had followed 
Bland in to watch him. And so on. 

“Bland had been pretending to step 
out with Hortense as a blind to cover his 
visits to the chateau. Frandupont had 
taken the chateau a year before the war 
and done the big thing as a blind for 
his spying. The old lady put me wise to 
that. And Bland had killed Kahlen 
when the poor fellow took him back into 
the hangar and faced him with his 
crime—and so on. 

“It all came to me as clearly as if it 
had been written out on paper. I knew 
just who did it and why. All we had 
to do was cover that secret passage, 
chase the quarry into it, and pick ’em 
up. Always play your hunches, Ken, 
my boy.” 


The Newfoundland 


(Continued from page 26) 


In his prime Pap had been a swimmer 
of renown. He fought himself free of 
the encumbering slicker, and then as he 
attempted to kick off the heavy boots 
that were dragging him down he saw a 
black head bob on the far slope of a 
huge gray wave. 

Young Bruce had seen him, came to 
him in the welter of water, swimming 
staunchly. He waited, keeping along- 
side Pap while the old man, strangled, 
half drowning, freed first one foot, then 
the other, of the boots. 


AP knew, before his struggle with 

the waves was more than three min- 
utes old, that he could never win through 
alone. But there beside him, paddling 
steadily, head held well above the water, 
was Young Bruce, swimming with 
plenty of strength and courage for two. 
So Pap reached out and fastened a hand 
in the heavy black coat on Bruce’s shoul- 
ders, and aiding as best he could was 
towed into quiet water and on to where 
he could find the sandy bottom beneath 
his feet. 

Numb and stiff with cold, the old man 
trailed back to the house, into his warm 
kitchen again. He did not, however, 
stop beside the stove. 

Instead he went to the cupboard in the 
corner of the kitchen, searched for and 
found a stub of a pencil. He tore off a 
strip of white wrapping paper from a 
coffee can and wrote in a cramped old 
hand, made even more stiff and trembly 
than usual by cold. 

“The Polly Lee is driftin for miles 
out. South of Fox Island. Engin ded,” 
ran the finished note. He found an 
empty bottle that had once held catsup, 
rolled the note and stuffed it inside, 
driving the cork home with a sharp 
blow of his hard old palm. 

Then he called Young Bruce out from 
behind the stove, where the dog had 
crept to dry and warm himself, tied the 
bottle tightly to the top of his collar 
with a length of linen twine from his 
net bobbin, donned a heavy overcoat and 
led the way down to the beach again. 

At the end of the dock he knelt and 
laid a hand on Young Bruce’s head. “Go 
find Dan!” he commanded in a grave, 
huskier voice than the dog had ever 
heard him use before, pointing away 
across the angry narrows. 

Young Bruce turned doubting brown 
eyes upon the old man, as if he thought 
he had not heard aright. 

“Go find Dan!” Pap repeated quietly, 
again flinging out a hand toward the 
distant unseen mainland. And as Young 
Bruce was lost in the spray of his own 
ready plunge, the old man added chok- 
ingly—“And tell him you’re a New- 
foundland!” 


Pap watched while Young Bruce 
crossed the interval of quiet water in 
the lee of the point, watched while he la- 
bored unfalteringly up the smooth gray 
wall of the first great wave that curved 
at the crest like a saber to beat him 
down. 

He saw the black head drop from 
sight, after long agonizing minutes saw 
it bob up, then sink again as Young 
Bruce rose and fell buoyantly on suc- 
cessive waves. , 

Three hundred yards out the dog was 
lost in the mad turmoil of water. Pa 
waited for him to reappear and whe: 
the black head failed to come in sight: 
again he turned and went wearily up 
the beach. By the clump of spruce 
where he had buried Black Bruce forty- 
five years before he paused for a minute 
to look back toward the narrows. 

Shaking his head, he said to himself, 
“T dunno as even a Newfoundland can 
make it.” 

He stood staring out over the savage 
sea, his face working. “Anyhow,” he 
muttered, “if Bruce don’t pull through, 
I'll never take another dog to encamp- 
ment.” 

Then he turned, went slowly on to the 
house, and laid out dry clothes for him- 
self by the kitchen stove. 


HEN dusk was falling the white 

boat of the coast guard rolled and 
pitched into the lee of Fox Island. By 
that, Pap knew Young Bruce had not 
failed on his mission. 

Trembling a little, his face alight, 
the old man was waiting on his dock 
when the craft turned and came along- 
side to make fast. 

First ashore was Dan, with the Boyle 
brothers following close behind him. But 
Young Bruce was nowhere in sight. Pap 
stood very straight and looked beyond 
them, along the deck of the boat, eag- 
erly, hopefully. Then, with the light 
dying out of his face, he turned to Dan. 

“Where is he?” he asked very quietly. 

“Left him home, drying and warming 
up,” Dan told him. “He was chilled 
clear through.” 

Suddenly Pap Duncan no longer 
minded leaving Fox Island at all, even 
though he knew it was for good. “Well,” 
he said almost testily, “let’s start for 
shore, before it gets any darker.” 

Dan’s eyes opened wide. “And say,” 
he conceded as he cast free the ropes of 
the coast guard boat, “he’s a Newfound- 
land all right. No other dog could have 
made it across the narrows to-day.” 

“Sure he’s a Newfoundland,” Pap 
said with quiet scorn. “No other dog 
would have tried it.” Then he added, 
“Didn’t he tell you he was a Newfound- 
land? I told him to.” 


white and trembling before the great 
Joss, his eyes almost springing from 
their sockets. 

Eric knew that he couldn’t tackle the 
fiend alone. With a leap, he retreated 
to the top of the steps and stood with 
his back to the shreds of the torn pic- 
ture. 

Shouting in the harsh guttural dialect 
of the Southern Chinese, the Yellow 
Death sprang upward. How this man 
had ever played the role of a smiling 
and talkative old merchant, who had 
amused people with his quaint pidgin 
English, was inconceivable. A very fig- 
ure of murderous wrath, he hurled him- 
self at Eric. 

Monkhouse was neither featherweight 
nor weakling, but he could no more with- 
stand that onslaught than the charge of 
a bull. As the two crashed together 
through the broken picture, the young 
Englishman was sent reeling backward. 

Beyond the framework they fell to- 
gether to the floor of the passage, locked 
in each other’s arms, Tong-lu’s great 
knotted hands working for Eric’s throat. 

The North River pirate had seized 
the advantage, and by reason of his 
great strength was able to retain it. 
Eric writhed, bit, and kicked with the 
strength of despair, but with one great 
hand choking off his breath, he knew he 
was done. 

When his resistance became feeble, 
the Chinese thrust a hand into the belt 
around his waist, and drew forth a re- 
volver that Eric recognized as his own. 
The time had come—in a moment there’d 
be a flash, one white flash of conscious- 
ness—then darkness. But to his utter 
amazement, Tong-lu suddenly lowered 
‘the miuzzle of the gun and laid it aside. 

At that moment, Captain Crouch came 
staggering through the broken picture. 
He seemed half dazed. Tottering in his 
gait like a drunken man, he advanced 
blindly, groping with his hands. There 
was an ugly scar upon his forehead 
from which the blood was streaming 
into his eyes. 

When Tong-lu caught sight of him, he 
reached for the revolver he had thrown 
away—and that gave Monkhouse his 
chance. In a second Eric had writhed 
away from his grasp and risen to his 
knees. Half strangled as he was, he 
found it difficult to breathe, impossible 
to speak. 

He saw Crouch come stumbling to- 
wards him and, at the back of the little 
captain, the towering figure of Lofee, 
the Yunnan giant from the yamen of 
En-fo. Lofee had crept along close to 
the wall, from somewhere down the pas- 
sage. 

At that moment Eric believed he had 
some cause for hope. He thought this 
man their friend; he knew him to have 
the strength of a Hercules. Lofee had 
accompanied Nam Yuk and Sir Gilbert 
to England. Lofee would save them! 

And yet the Yunnan giant, without 
once moving his eyes from the Yellow 
Death, fell upon Crouch, lifted the lit- 
tle captain off his feet, and held him as 
secure as a prisoner in a straight-jacket, 
while he said something in Chinese to 
Tong-lu. 

“Lofee, are you mad!” cried Eric, 
forgetting that the man could not un- 
derstand him. 

The Yunnanese didn’t even look in 
Eric’s direction. His gaze was still fixed 
upon the Yellow Death, from whom he 
seemed afraid to move his eyes. 


Chapter Fifteen 


[ J TTERLY bewildered by what had 
happened, unarmed, winded and 
exhausted, Monkhouse was past 

resistance. At Tong-lu’s direction he 

walked wearily into the circular lum- 
ber room. Lofee followed, carrying 

Crouch as easily as if the captain were 

a babe in arms. 
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The Whispering Joss 
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Searching their pockets, Tong-lu 
found Crouch’s torch, and switched on 
the light. Among the litter on the floor, 
he experienced no difficulty in finding 
what he wanted. Most of the packing 
cases had been tied up with cord. As- 
sisted by Lofee, he bound the two pris- 
oners so tightly together that escape 
was impossible. 

In the torchlight Eric Monkhouse got 
momentary glimpses of the strong and 
evil countenance of the man who was 
bending over him. In spite of the 
wrinkles he had painted on his skin, 
Tong-lu was still a handsome man. 
When he had posed on board ship as 
old Tai-wen, the curio merchant, he had 
kept his face so twisted and his features 
so contorted that he bore no resemblance 
to his real self. 


OW he was revealed as a lank, hard, 

iron-muscled man, with the litheness 
of a leopard. His movements were al- 
most too swift for the eye to follow, and 
there was a cold sureness about every 
act. His eyes were glowing strangely, 
like those of a tiger who at last is ready 
to make his kill. 

In a quick guttural, he spoke to Lofee. 
Eric couldn’t understand a word, but 
Crouch, straining to listen, opened his 
eyes wide as he caught the import of the 
pirate’s words. 

Tong-lu took a knife from his girdle. 
Eric’s heart leaped violently. It was the 
end after all. But Crouch was calmer. 
He had understood enough to know that 
he and Eric were to be kept alive for 
the information they could supposedly 
give. If they refused to give it, they 
would be taken to the torture chamber. 
There, with the medieval rack tearing 
their limbs, they could confess what the 
old Prefect, En-fo, had confided in them. 
The Yellow Death didn’t know that the 
Prefect had confided nothing—that Nam 
Yuk had prevented En-fo from taking 
the whites into his confidence. 

Eric, momentarily expecting death, 
closed his eyes. He felt a tug on his 
right sleeve, and in the next instant it 
was ripped upward from wrist to shoul- 
der. 

Opening his eyes again, he discov- 
ered that he was lying by the side of 
Captain Crouch, whose left arm with its 
tattooing had also been laid bare. These 
two arms were now hastily tied together, 
the Yellow Death squatting over his vic- 
tims like some great evil beast. Holding 
the torch in one hand, he cast aside old 
Tai-wen’s gold-rimmed spectacles that 
he might better read the parallel 
columns of characters. 

In the reflected light they could see his 
face but dimly, enough to observe a hor- 
rid glint of triumph in those black eyes. 
A fierce smile of frenzied satisfaction 
that was like the snarl of a wolf spread 
slowly upon the man’s thin, leaden- 
colored lips. 

With an exclamation he sprang to his 
feet. Savage with excitement, he flung 
his arms above him in a kind of furi- 
ous glee as if thanking his own partic- 
ular gods for his victory. 

His prisoners watched him glide 
swiftly from the room and cross the 
passage. They saw him dash through 
the broken panel of the picture opposite 
and disappear down the steps on the 
other side into the joss house—where 
Tai-yang-shen, the scarlet Sun-god, sat 
benevolent and placid. 

The two prisoners lay for a moment 
motionless, side by side, while Lofee 
stood over them. As his feet were tied to- 
gether, and he was bound to Eric by an 
arm, Crouch could move nothing but his 
head. This he now lifted a few inches, 
so that he could see the towering form 
of the gigantic Yunnanese. 

“Lofee,” said he, in the Canton 
tongue, “what if the spirit of En-fo, 
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forward cockpit, abruptly ceased to 
scan the empty air and turned to look 
questioningly at his pilot. Don cut the 
gun and leaned forward. 

“Arngren is down—he must be!” he 
called. “How about taking a look—as 
far as Renfrew?” 

“Right!” Bill agreed. “We've plenty 
—gas—and the motor’s—” 

He gestured toward the roaring, full- 
noted motor with complacency. 

Don gunned the ship and set a course 
that would take them over the emer- 
gency field at Bennett and on to Ren- 
frew. He knew the country—farm land, 
flat enough almost as far as Bennett, 
and from thence on rugged and wooded. 
The country between Bennett and Ren- 
frew was the sort that made the auto- 
mobile tourist smile and the airman 
frown. It was beautiful country if you 
were whizzing past the forested slopes 
and declivities on a concrete road, and 
ugly country if you were flying over it 
and looking for a clear place to set your 
ship down. 

Some minutes before they reached 
Bennett Don was down close over the 
fields, for the force of the head wind 
made hedge-hopping almost a necessity. 
The young pilot estimated that although 
there was a wind that reached forty 
miles an hour in gusts on the surface, 
there was a smooth sixty miles hitting 
his ship on the nose at 1500 feet. 

It was, of course, risky to fly low, and 
it became riskier as they neared Ben- 
nett and struck out over the rougher 
country. But the hop that had started 
off as a light-hearted flight to escort a 
ship had now become a flight to rescue a 
comrade. Risks were permissible on 
such a mission. 

Don headed directly for the small 
landing field at Bennett and anxiously 
searched the faded gray grass below 
him. There was no ship there. A man 
who stood out in the middle of the field 
was craning his neck up at them, but he 
made no sign. This man, Don guessed, 
was Meade, who kept an eye on the 
beacon at night. Meade was still look- 
ing; that meant that Arngren had not 
got that far. Don did not circle the 
field; he headed steadily on his eastward 
course. 

Somewhere in the nineteen miles of 
rugged scenery between Bennett. and 
Renfrew, John Arngren and his ship 
had disappeared. 

“He was flying high at Renfrew,” Don 
muttered to himself. “That means that 
he probably got some miles beyond it; 
he could glide a long way in this wind 
even if his motor quit just out of sight 
of Renfrew.” 

Perhaps, then, he was safe in concen- 
trating his search on the fifteen-mile 
stretch just beyond Bennett. He de- 
cided that he would fly as far as Ren- 
frew and then devote himself to shut- 
tling back and forth over the territory 
that seemed most likely to hold the miss- 
ing plane. By this time, he knew, Jake 
Converse would have ships warming up 
to join in the hunt. The boss of the field 
knew that strip of bad ground even bet- 
ter than Don Saunders; he would under- 
stand that a pilot down there would be 
in real trouble. Farmhouses were as 
scarce as fields, there, and help would 
be hard to find. 


ays made his plans and taken a 
quick glance at his gasoline gauge, 
Don pulled back the stick a bit, in order 
to get a few hundred feet of altitude 
under his wheels. Now that he was on 
the spot, lack of speed was an advan- 
tage and some altitude a necessity. You 
cannot see far through even leafless 
woodland unless you are above it. He 
soared up into the teeth of the gale. 
While the ship bumped in the gusts 
and plowed steadily ahead, Don set him- 
self to the task of flying in a straight 
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line between the two fields. The wind, 
he knew, was giving him a slight north- 
erly drift. He ruddered until his com- 
pass needle told him he was flying east 
by south. It was a matter of instrument 
flying. The broad Transcontinental high- 
way that passed through Bennett veered 
southward and did not go near Renfrew; 
so he had no landmark to guide him. 
Satisfied with this, Don resumed his 
search of the ground below. But he had 
hardly directed his eyes to the tree tops 
when Bill shouted and waved wildly to 
him. The young mechanic stabbed with 
his finger to the right of the ship, for- 
ward of the lower plane. Don banked in- 
stantly to get the wing out of the line 
of his vision. He strained his eyes 
ahead. : 


N the midst of the saplings and tan- 

gled underbrush in a cut-over section 
of the woods, there protruded upward 
the tail of a ship. In another instant Don 
was flying in a circle around it while he 
and Bill stared soberly downward. 

It was the ship they sought, down not 
five miles from Bennett! Evidently the 
pilot had had enough control over his 
ship to dodge the taller trees and try 
gamely for a landing in this section of 
sparser and younger growth. He had 
had no luck in his effort. One wing had 
hooked into a wild cherry that had 
ripped it off the ship. The motor had 
torn loose from the engine bearers. 
Looking down on the upended mail plane 
the partners saw all the marks of a 
bad crash. 

Of the pilot there was no sign. Arn- 
gren might be crushed in the cockpit; 
he might be lying dead or unconscious 
somewhere in the undergrowth. Don 
stared till his eyes ached and he felt 
almost too giddy to handle the ship. 
Then transferring his gaze to the hori- 
zon, he devoted himself to getting back 
his sense of equilibrium, while his mind 
was busy running over the possibilities. 

Suddenly he became aware that Bill 
Mann in his ’chute harness was sitting 
on the edge of the forward cockpit with 
his legs hanging over the side. 

Bill grinned at him, with his right 
hand gripping the ring of his rip cord. 
“Throttle down!” he yelled. “I’m going 
to go get him!” 

“Don’t jump!” Don shouted against 
the power of the gusty air. “We’re too 
low! The wind will—” 

Bill realized that he would get no 
assistance from Don to make a ’chute 
jump that day. He did not climb back 
into the cockpit. Instead, instantly, he 
let himself slide off the fuselage. Don 
saw his sprawling body below the ship 
for a moment. Then he was gone— 
whirled backward under the tail. 

With a leaping heart Don swung the 
ship around. His eyes found his falling 
partner. Bill had ripped the ’chute pack 
open. The big envelope of silk was bil- 
lowing forth, but he was still dropping. 
As the parachute opened fully he hit one 
of the topmost branches of a tall pine. 

Then the parachute, caught in the 
blast of thirty or forty miles of wind, 
jerked him away. Trailing behind the 
*chute as it sailed down-wind, Bill was 
dragged back toward the crashed ship. 
His swinging body hit the top of a sap- 
ling; then he was dragged through an- 
other tree. 

The ’chute itself then caught on the 
top of a tall, slender silver birch. It 
wrapped itself around the swaying top. 
Bill’s body slashed downward; bounced 
against a thicker branch, and _ then 
dropped against the trunk of the birch. 
He fell a few feet further to the ground 
and lay in a crumpled heap, unmoving. 

Don Saunders, grim-lipped, came 
out of his tight circle. He headed the 
ship toward earth near Arngren’s 
wrecked plane. The next instant he 
pulled the ship out of the dive. Where 
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Arngren had failed, he could not hope to 
succeed. Impulse had injured or killed 
Bill Mann; it was time for Don Saun- 
ders to think, not act. 

He must get down to Bill fast; but he 
must not kill himself; he must live to 
help two men now instead of one. 

As he cast desperate glances about for 
some place to set down his ship, Don re- 
membered the transcontinental road. It 
was a wide concrete highway; there 
might be a chance to get down on it. If 
it were not too far away! He headed 
southwest, angling into the wind so that 
he would hit the road at the point near- 
est to the crashed ship. 

A broad white band showed unexpect- 
edly through the interlaced branches to 
the right of his ship. With a gasp of 
hope Don saw that it was the highway. 
Arngren, then, had probably been mak- 
ing for the road, but had not been able 
to stretch his glide far enough. If only 
he could get his ship down, Don thought! 

As he swept over the highway Don 
caught a glimpse of a gasoline station— 
a mere shack with two red pumps in 
front of it. If he could land he might 
get help here. The road itself was quite 
empty of cars. 

The highway, he saw, was broad 
enough for four automobiles but it was 
narrow enough for a ship. At this point 
it swept in a wide curve toward the 
southeast. That meant that he could not 
make a direct up-wind landing, 

Grimly, after that one quick glance, 
Don pointed his ship downward. There 
were telephone poles on the windward 
side of the road, but on the other there 
were no obstacles save the tree tops. 
There was a narrow strip of grass on 
each side of the concrete. That helped 
a little. 

The ship was jumping nervously in 
the gale. The road, running like a slot 
through the woods, disturbed the even 
course of the windstream. Don felt the 
plane lifting under him; then settling as 
a moment of calm succeeded a gust. 

“Here goes!” he muttered. He gunned 
the ship to overcome the blasts of air 
that assailed him. Then with the con- 
trol stick he raised the windward aileron 
slightly. The plane slipped over the 
tree tops as the wing lowered. In an- 
other moment the ship was roaring 
along a course parallel with the road 
and just above it. Don held his wheels 
about ten feet over the concrete surface 
while he felt the strength of the air. As 
he had reckoned, the wind was not so 
fierce at this low altitude but it was 
full of holes. His ship dropped in one 
soft spot almost to the concrete. 

Don gently straightened out his rud- 
der and lowered his windward wing 
again. He throttled down slowly and 
brought his stick back. The ship was 
sideslipping now — sideslipping just 
enough to balance the wind that was 
drifting it off the road. If a gust got 
under that depressed left wing now he 
was through. 

Suddenly the left wheel and tail skid 
of the ship touched. It bounced; but 
when the plane touched again Don’s 
quick hand on the stick had leveled it 
out. The ship hit on three points this 
time—wheels and tail skid—and rolled 
on along the road. 


wees as he would, Don could not pre- 
vent it from running off the con- 
crete. The left wing tip grazed a tele- 
graph pole; then the wheels rolled onto 
the soft shoulder of the road, sinking 
into the grass. The ship hesitated on 
the verge of a plunge into the shallow 
ditch; then siopped. The forward edge 
of the upper wing was not more than 
ten feet from the next telegraph pole. 
Don leaped out, leaving the motor 
idling. He did not even glance at his 
ship, but ran across the road and 
crashed into the bushes. Before he lost 
sight of the road he noted the direction 
of the shadows cast by the tree trunks 
and glanced at the minute hand of his 
watch. With this as a guide he headed 
through the woods almost at right an- 
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Sparkling 
as the keen eyes 


of a hunter 


Somenow the very spirit of the great out- 
doors seems to be captured in the crystal 
depths of “Canada Dry.” Watch it as the 
bubbles rise in a tall glass! Savor its 
bouquet! Taste it! 

Can you remember ever having tasted 
Keen as the 
spring air blowing across the marshes... 


such a wonderful ginger ale? 


vigorous as a day of bright, sparkling sun- 
shine... and satisfying as the feeling of 
contentment and pleasure which comes to 
you after a day of shooting. 

No wonder it is the sportsmen’s bev- 
erage! No wonder countless active men 
and women find in its deliciousness a zest, 
an exhilaration, which is the quality of 
sport itself. Are you a sportsman? Do you 
drink “Canada Dry”? 


‘CANADA DRY" 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 


©1930 


BICYCLE 
TIRES 


tougher than 
elephant 
hide’? 


Elephant hide is 
sure tough stuff—but 
Vitalic tires are tough- 
er—no piece of hide 
could stand the pound- 
ing, scraping, sliding, 
freezing-cold and boil- 
ing-hot abuse a Vitalic 
gets—that’s why we 
don’t make Vitalics 
out of elephant hide. 
Vitalics are made of 
pure white rubber and 
long fibre, closely wo- 
ven motorcycle fabric. 
They’re tough! That’s 
whyso many high grade 
bicycle builders use 
them exclusively! 
Look at that tread—see 
those tough ‘‘V’’s? 

Get a free Vitalic Bike 

Cap—ask your Vitalic 


dealer or send the cou- 
=| bon below 


ITALIC 


BICYCLE TIRES 


Continental Rubber Works, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me a free Vitalic Bike Cap. 
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(Continued from page 55) 
gles to the road. The wrecked mail 
plane could not be more than a quarter 
of a mile from the highway. Perhaps 
it was less. As the trees closed in over- 
head, the brush underfoot became less 
dense. He made better time. 

At the end of four minutes the woods 
opened up and he caught sight of 
smaller trees and bushes ahead. He 
broke through. The upraised tail of 
Arngren’s ship met his anxious eyes. He 
ran that way, and sighted the parachute 
still fluttering from the tree top. Then 
he saw Bill Mann. Alive! 

Bill was on his feet beside the broken 
remains of Arngren’s plane. He was 
swaying uncertainly and staring at the 
shattered mail compartment of the ship. 
His leather jacket was slashed vertically 
in half a dozen places, as if with a knife. 
His*face and hands were bleeding from 
deep scratches. But he was alive and 
apparently had broken no bones. 

“He isn’t here!” Bill wailed, when he 
saw Don. “He isn’t here!” 

Don realized that Bill was still groggy 
from his experience in the tree tops. He 
looked about hastily for Arngren, who 
might be in worse need of help, if he 
were still alive after that hard crash. 
Bill Mann watched him dazedly, then 
slowly began to look, too. 

“This ship’s been afire!” Don ex- 
claimed, after he haé thrashed a way 
around the plane. “Look at that center 
section—and the fuselage forward 
there!” 

Had Arngren jumped to save his life 
high in the air? Or had—Don stumbled 
over something beside the nose of the 
ship. It was a fire extinguisher and the 
plunger had been pulled out. Somebody 
had used it to put out the flames before 
the wing blazed up. 

“He stuck with the ship,” Don said. 
“Maybe—” He peered into the mail com- 
partment. It was empty. 

Just then Bill Mann called to him. 
The mechanic, coming out of his daze, 
had been making a wider circle around 
the plane. 

“Here’s the mail!” he shouted. “And 
there’s a sort of trail here, too, Don.” 

Together they stared at several mail 
sacks that lay about fifty feet from the 
ship. Then Don sprinted down the trail 
—a dim, crooked path made by the 
crushing down of bushes and under- 
brush. 

He had not gone a hundred yards 
when he stopped abruptly. Another 
mail sack confronted him. And under 
it, stretched out face downward on the 
trail, lay John Arngren, motionless, 
with one leg strangely askew. 

While Don knelt beside the man at 
the end of the trail, Bill Mann came up. 

“Bill!” said Don. “He’s got a broken 
leg—maybe other things, too—but he 
was dragging the mail to the road!” 

Bill said nothing for a moment, his 
head bent over John Arngren. “That’s 
nerve!” he muttered at last. 

With Bill’s aid, Don got the uncon- 
scious mail pilot onto his shoulders and 
staggered on toward the road. Bill fol- 
lowed. He was dragging the sack be- 
hind him. 

Fortunately Don’s strength held out 
until he reached the service station that 
he had seen from the air. The surprised 
proprietor furnished a blanket to lay 
John Arngren on. 

“Sure, I’ve got a telephone,” he said in 
answer to Don’s question. “I’ve got a 
flivver, too, but you’d better just let him 
lie there. He’s breathing all right. Don’t 
fuss with him. I’ll have a doctor here 
in fifteen minutes.” 

“Right,” said Don. He turned to Bill. 
“How do you feel about carrying a few 
mail bags, Bill?” 

“T guess if Arngren could drag one I 
can lug one,” Bill said, busy over his 
cuts with a handkerchief. 

Without another word they returned 
to the scattered mail bags. Fortunate- 
ly, as Chris Stepney had told them, Arn- 
gren had had a light load—not more 
than three or four hundred pounds. They 


got the sacks back to the road in two 
trips. 

“He’s still unconscious,” the gas sta- 
tion man told them. “Do you want my 
flivver to carry that mail?” 

“No,” said Don with grim earnestness. 
“It’s going through by air.” 

Don led Bill to their ship. The motor 
was still turning over. 

“T'll stand by Arngren,” Bill Mann 
said. “Do you think you can get off?” 

“T don’t know,” Don Saunders replied 
quietly, “but I’m going to try hard.” 

“T’m cheering for you—and John Arn- 
gren,” Bill declared. He braced himself 
against the left wing while Don climbed 
into the control cockpit and gunned the 
ship. Slowly, as Don opened up the 
motor, the wheels moved forward on the 
soft shoulder of the road. Then the ship 
inclined toward the concrete as Bill held 
back on his wing tip with all his 
strength. In another moment the wheels 
were on the hard surface. Together, they 
piled the mail sacks into the forward 
compartment. 

“Here’s hoping,” said Don when the 
ship was loaded. 

He opened the throttle wide, and 
taxied furiously down the road. Breath- 
lessly, with his rudder and ailerons, he 
fought the tendency of the ship to head 
into the wind in the gusts. When he had 
won flying speed, and more, he eased 
back the stick and lifted the ship off 
the road. He gave her all the gas she 
would take—and waited. Everything 
would be over—one way or another—in 
about two-fifths of a second. 

It seemed to Don that the telegraph 
poles on the side of the road slashed at 
his ship as if they were animate things. 
A gust got under his windward wing be- 
fore he was ten feet from the ground, 
and threw the ship into a slip but Don, 
crouched over his stick, shoved it over 
before the other wing touched the 
ground. The next instant the ship re- 
gained some altitude and then, in a 
burst of power, surged up above the 
level of the wires. He had won. 

As rapidly as the heavy-laden ship 
would climb, Don Saunders sought alti- 
tude. Then he turned. Converse Field 
was only twenty-one miles away—down 
wind. And John Arngren had been fly- 
ing an hour ahead of schedule. Again 
he put the throttle in the last notch. 


iA four-forty-five that afternoon Don 
Saunders in the radio office at Con- 
verse Field, called on the telephone the 
service station where John Arngren had 
been left. 

It was Bill Mann’s voice that an- 
swered the ring at the other end. 

“Bill!” Don said. “If Arngren’s con- 
scious, tell him his mail made the west- 
bound connection. Cliff Burke just 
pulled with it. On time.” 

“Good!” Bill grunted. “He’s con- 
scious all right, but I’m black and blue 
from trying to sit on his chest. He 
thought I was kidding him about his 
confounded mail having gone on. Wait 
a moment!” 

Don, listening acutely, 
shouting to someone. 

“All right,” said Bill, glumly, after 
amoment. “He believes it. He’s got his 
chart out to show the doctor and I bet 
I’m next. Wonder if I can get the doc 
to feed him a pill? If not, I’ll have to 
put him to sleep with my monkey 
wrench. G’by.” 

Don hung up the receiver. Chris 
Stepney yawned, took off his head 
phones to rub his ear and then looked 
at Don. 

“Well, you missed the Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster General’s talk on the 
air mail,” he said. 

“So I did,” Don answered. “I forgot 
about that. Did he say anything?” 

“No!” the radio man replied, with 
contempt. “Just a lot of talk about how 
the air mail goes through. Old stuff!” 

“Yeah,” Don agreed. “Same old stuff.” 
He listened a moment for the drone of 
Cliff Burke’s receding plane, but the 
ship was too far away to be heard. 


heard Bill 
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A CHAMPION 


THE ARCHERS’ HANDBOOK 


(25c stamps or coin) 
Knowledge of the sport—practice, and 
_ good equipment make champions. 


She Archers Company 
Meohkers of Fine Bows and Arrows 
Dinchurst. North Carolina 


Learn the correct method 
of shooting the bow 
and arrow. 


TELLS YOU HOW IN 


An 
Easy 
Way 


Earn 


Thousands of boys are 
earning their spending 
money by handling 
magazine subscrip- 
tions. You can do the 


same. 


No experience needed 
—you work only in 
your spare time—you 
keep your earnings as 
you collect on subscrip- 
tions—no red tape—an 


easy way 


SEND FOR 
SUPPLIES 


The American Boy 
will send you, free of 
charge, a complete set 
of agents supplies that 


explain 


earning plan in full— 
show you how to build 
up a subscription busi- 


ness. 


Now is the time to start 
earning money for your 


vacation. 
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The Ford Plane 


The Ford plane is planned, constructed 
and operated as a commercial plane. 
Built of corrugated aluminum alloys, it 
has great structural strength, unequaled 
durability, and is most economical to 
maintain in operation. The uniformity 
of its material is determined by scien- 
tific test. All planes have three motors 
in order to insure reserve power to meet 
and overcome all emergencies. The en- 
gines may be Wright or Pratt & Whitney, 
air-cooled, totaling from 900 to 1275 
horse-power. Ford planes have a cruis- 
ing range of from 580 to 650 miles at 
speeds between 55 and 135 miles per 
hour. Loads may be carried weighing 
from 3670 to 6000 pounds. 

The capacity of these planes is 13 to 
15 passengers and a crew of two (pilot 
and assistant). Planes can be equipped 
with a buffet, toilet, running water, elec- 
tric lights, adjustable chairs. 

The price of the Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal plane is exceptionally low be- 
cause of its highly scientific methods of 
commercial production. Price is $42,000 
to $55,000 at Dearborn. 

Ford branches will be glad to give 
you information on the Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal plane in all models. 


EUROPEAN aviation experts and newspaper correspondents refused to 
believe that the Ford Model-5AT all-metal, tri-motored plane that 
recently flew over Europe was a stock job. This plane, so familiar to 
Americans at home and in South America, amazed them by its unusual 
maneuverability and performance. 


faite 


It was a feature of the London Show. Despite the fact that hundreds 
of commercial planes of all sorts are flying efficiently on airlines all 
over Europe, the arrival of the big Ford plane was everywhere an “ie 4G 
event of spectacular importance. Its strength, beauty, efficiency, gleam- 
ing cleanliness, and extraordinarily complete equipment astonished 


the European operators. Facing every variety of terrain, climate, and 
flying conditions this plane traversed 8915 miles over Europe, visiting es 


almost every country on the continent, demonstrating its efficiency. 
As many as three countries were visited in one day. A total of 3757 
passengers were taken into the air. 

Having experienced no trouble whatever with engines or plane 
throughout the tour, this Ford plane was sold to a Czecho-Slovakian 
airline after demonstrating its ability to climb with full gross load at 
the rate of one thousand feet a minute. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY & 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit The big American transport over Hamburg on the Elbe 
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FLECTRIC 
STARTING 


AON. 
EVINRUDE 


 Lockwoop 


OUTBOARD 
MOTORS 


Time Payments on Outboards 


Under a new plan, Evinrude, Elto and Lock- 
wood outboard motors may be purchased on 
easy terms, with down payments as low as $35 
and six or eight months in which to square 
the difference, For full details write Elto, 
Eyinrude or Lockwood Division of the Out- 
board Motors Corporation at Milwaukee, Wis. 


LOCKWOOD 


ORLD’S lightest, handiest and 

most compact twin-cylinder out- 

board. F-o-J-d-s instantly to only 
11%4 x 13% x 17 inches. Tiller handle 
folds down to form comfortable carry- 
ing handle. Stow anywhere. 


FOLD-LIGHT 


Full 234 horse power, producing effi- 
cient speeds on canoes, rowboats, tend- 
ers. Twin silencers, self-steering, rub- 
ber cushioning of power head and many 
other remarkable features. 


Write for catalog today. 
Outboard Motors Corporation 


Ole Evinrude, President 
5500-27th Street Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Here They Are! 


The Winners of Those Dude Ranch Vacations! 


AMERICAN Boy readers. 

There’s no doubt about it. Willingly 
they’d trade that auto trip for the smell of 
saddle leather; the latest radio program for 
the murmur of the wind in the pines; the 
electric stove for the fryin’ pan! 

When THE AMERICAN Boy announced in 
February and March its contest of the West, 
readers answered with a flood of longing—a 
\tidal wave of dreams and visions. From 
every part of the United States and Canada 
—from Florida to Alaska—boys and girls 
wrote to the Contest Editor, laying bare 
their inmost thoughts—talking to him on 
the subject: 

“What a Dude Ranch Vacation Would 
Mean to Me.” 

Five thousand and eight entries! Thought- 
ful, well-expressed, unconsciously poetic en- 
tries that have kept the staff of judges busy 
for two weeks to select the winners! 

It was important that the judging be well 
considered, for the first three would win 
nothing less than a month in the West. A 
month of Dude Ranch life, with all expenses 
paid, including transportation from the win- 
ner’s doorstep to the ranches, and back! 

These three prizes, including the five-hun- 
dred dollar saddle outfit for first place, were 
made possible through the co-operation of 
the Dude Ranchers’ Association, the Burl- 
ington and Northern Pacific Railroads, and 
Tue AMERICAN Boy Magazine. There are 
other fine prizes including six original oil 
paintings of the West by Frank Schoonover; 
and in addition to the twenty-five auto- 
graphed copies each of SMOKY by Will 
James, and QUESTERS OF THE DESERT, 
by James Willard Schultz, contestants will 
receive through the courtesy of Grosset & 
Dunlap, New York, twenty-five copies of 
LAST OF THE GREAT SCOUTS, the story 
of Buffalo Bill by his sister, Helen Cody 
Wetmore. 

The winners were selected regardless of 
where they came from, or whether they were 
boys or girls. When the judges’ final bal- 
lots were in, it was found that first and 
third places went to boys who live in the 
heart of New York City! 

Archibald T. Gardiner, Jr.. New York 
City, sixteen years old, a sophomore in high 
school, takes first. Around July 1, he will 
leave the bustle of Manhattan for the moun- 
tain ranges of Montana, north of Yellow- 
stone Park. He will divide his time be- 
tween three Dude Ranches: the Lazy K Bar 
Ranch near Big Timber, Boulder Lodge near 
Contact, and the Dot S Ranch near Mel- 
ville. He will be the guest of the Livingston, 
Montana, Round-up. He will receive a five- 
hundred-dollar cowboy outfit including sad- 
dle, blanket, bridle, chaps, boots, hat, shirts, 
and spurs! 

Second place goes to Kenneth Lovell, Hut- 
chinson, Kansas, a senior in high school, 
sixteen years old. He’ll go to three ranches 
in Wyoming—the J. Y. Ranch at Wilson, Te- 
ton Country; White Grass Ranch, Jackson 
Hole; and the C. M. Ranch, near Dubois. 
He'll take in the Cody, Wyoming, Stampede, 
early in July. 

The third place winner, Ralph A. Allen, 
seventeen, also from New York City, will go 
to the T. O. Ranch, Roscoe, Montana; Bear- 
tooth Ranch, Dean; and Shaw’s Camps, 
Gardiner. He, too, will see the Livingston 
Round-up. 

The first three winners, in addition, will 
be taken on special trips through Yellow- 
stone and Grand Teton Parks, and they will 
each receive special gifts of tailor-made 
cowboy trousers and shirts. 

The honorary judges of the contest are: 
Honorable Frank C. Emerson, Governor of 
Wyoming. Honorable J. E. Erickson, Gov- 
ernor of Montana. I. H. Larom, President 
of the Dude Ranchers’ Association. Frank 
E. Schoonover, artist. Horace M. Albright, 
Director of the National Park Service. Will 
James, author-artist. Griffith Ogden Elli: 
Editor of THE AMERICAN Boy. James Wi 
lard Schultz, writer. T. Joe Cahill, secre- 
tary, represented the Dude Ranchers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Here are the three winning entries: 


What a Dude Ranch Vacation 
Would Mean to Me 
First Prize 
By Archibald T. Gardiner, Jr. (16) 


Ts Old West lies deep in the hearts of 


[eye in the city. In fact I have always 
lived in the city. And the happiest days 
of my life were the two months I spent 
at a boys’ camp in the Adirondacks, 

There were horses! There was fishing! 
There were mountains—not very tall ones 


The Next 


American Boy Contest 


Want a Dog? A Live Pedi- 
greed Chum? Then Answer 
This Want Ad 


AMBITIOUS ENERGETIC 
YOUNG DOG, grea mn 
of Strongheart and honor 
uate of Larry Trimble 
College, wants job as_confiden- 
tial companion, family mana- 
ger, first assistant food demon- 
strator, house detective, or what 
have you. Looking for perma- 
nent connection with real fu- 
lay afternoons 
. Not so ex- 
ready and 
Address Live Wire, Box K9. 


gi 
References. 


HERE’S his picture. There’s his ad. 

He’s waiting up at Larry Trimble’s 
home on the St. Lawrence River, in 
Ontario, for the reply to his ad that will 
send him, express prepaid, to his new 
home. 

“There’s nothing I’d like better,” says 
the Pup himself, in his pure Police Dog 
accent, “than to take over and run some 
nice home. And I think I can do the job. 
My master Larry Trimble—he trained 
my great grandpop Strongheart, you 
know—has taught me how to boss a 
family in a gentlemanly way. I’ve got a 
bit of growing to do, my hide’s a bit 
loose yet, and I’m pretty strongly in- 
clined to pranks and fun. But I defy 
any dog to show better blood than mine! 
So hurry along those replies. My paws 
are itching to read ’em. I want to pick 
my new home!” 

Address your replies to Live Wire, 
Box K9, care of THE AMERICAN Boy 
Magazine, 550 Lafayette Boulevard, De- 
troit, Michigan. Tell him whatever you 
think he’ll want to know about your 
home, about yourself, what his duties 
will be, or how you and he will spend 
your time. The best reply wins the 
Pup. And he’s worth five hundred dol- 
lars! 

Try to keep your letters within three 
hundred words. Get them in by May 15. 
Put your name, address, age and year in 
school at the top of each sheet—the con- 
test is limited to readers under twenty- 
one years old. Typewrite, or write clear- 
ly, on one side of the sheet only. Please 
don’t ask us to return your entries— 
keep a carbon if you wish. (And don’t 
forget to enclose the month’s best: read- 
ing ballot in your envelope.) 

Second and third prizes: original 
charcoal drawings by Diana Thorne, 
famous etcher of dogs! One dollar for 
every other entry we have space to 
print. : 

Write those letters to the Police Pup! 


to be sure, but still mountains. And sunsets 
and birds, and a feeling of space, a feeling 
of remoteness from all the futile fury of 
city streets, belching autos, grim-set faces 
and the endless quest of the Golden Fleece. 

Money? Sure, of course I want it. Who 
doesn’t? I want it for the comfort of inde- 
pendence. But surely if man can capture for 
himself just a few minutes of beauty, of 
inner peace, the struggle for existence will 
be a more pleasant thing, and material 
things will find their proper place. And 
where can these qualities better be sought 
and found than in our own great American 
West? I don’t know it by experience, nor 
yet from having seen it with my eyes, but I 
feel it so surely that I know it must be 
true. 

I am only sixteen, but for years, when I 
would see a picture of the West or read 
books that told of it, I would be filled with 
such a longing to know it and try to un- 
derstand its bigness that it would almost be 
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a physical hurt. To think that while I was 
walking down an asphalt street, riding in 
a subway, or trying to find the sky between 
the close-clinging tops of skyscrapers, 
there was the West waiting to be seen and 
known! The West with its purple moun- 
tains—they tell me that they really are pur- 
ple in the evening! Great rolling plains, 
streams leaping with trout, long hours when 
nothing exists but the feel of good horse- 
flesh under you. Clean, unbreathed air, 
filled with the smell of pines, and a tang 
from some snow-covered mountain top. 

The men who wrote those books—surely 
they couldn’t have just imagined it. I know 
I’m not fooling myself when I think of the 
West as a place where life and human te- 
ings are normal and strong. 

My Dad’s rifle and fishing rod I have 
used and mastered in the hope that some 
day I might be using them in the WEST. 

Somehow, no matter how hard I try, the 
good old bank account never seems to grow 
large enough even to pay for a seat on the 
day coach to Montana or Wyoming, but I’m 
still plugging along, filling out the waiting 
time with dreams of campfires, the smell of 
sizzling bacon, long hours on trails marked 
out by the feet of Indians and the early 
trappers and kept distinct by the feet of 
men who love the West as I do. 

To have been hungry, and to have found 
food; to have worked my body long hours, 
so that it was strong and hard; to have seen 
mountains and lakes that it took millions 
of years to make; all that would send me 
back to whatever work Life gives me 
stronger, cleaner, more understanding. With 
courage to meet its difficulties, and humility 
to meet its successes. 

Surely you can see what doors seemed to 
open for me when I read the contest an- 
nouncement in February. To think that my 
dreams might come true has already changed 
my whole outlook. At least you can’t take 
my dreams from me. 


Second Prize 
By Kenneth Lovell (16) 


SUNRISE in Jackson Hole. . . . a glori- 

ous coloring of the rugged Rockies . . . 
a hush . then a flash of fire as the 
sun appears above some jagged old peak 

. .and a new day is born. 

High noon in the Tetons . . . a friendly 
sun pouring its rays of warmth on a small 
string of people and burros mounting ever 
higher here scrambling up a sun- 
baked arroyo . . . now skirting a cliff on a 
trail barely wide enough for a nimble- 
footed pack horse. 

Sundown in some clearing high up in the 
Big Horn country . . . a coffee pot simmer- 
ing . . . a skillet of bacon sizzling merrily 

. . tired tourists lying about just as they 
happened to drop . . . a “hand” here and 
there preparing for the night . . then 
in a blaze of glory the sun drops behind 
the mountains . . . and day is done. 

What pictures! I'd give both of my eye 
teeth, and a few molars besides, if I could 
be one of those tourists, seeing a living God 
there in the vastness of that wilderness 
night. 

What. would it mean to me to be there? 
What wouldn’t it mean! THERE is life and 
joy and happiness. 

And the days at the ranches, seeing the 


real West . . the broncs . . . the cow- 
boys . . . the Indians... . 
Then night . . stories in front of a 


great fireplace living again those 
frontier days of the old West. 

Again, what wouldn’t that mean to me! 
There would be life as I have always longed 
to live it. A carefree, joyous existence 
which seems so good that it can searcely be 
true. But it is true, and if I could only be 
there, really living in God’s great out of 
doors, then life and all that it holds would 
be truly complete. 


Third Prize 
By Ralph A. Allen (17) 


IW Bae sight is more thrilling than to 
sit in a saddle and watch the milling 
cows winding across the range lands; what 
joy greater than to go racing along the 
ranges to rope a straying calf? And when 
the last rays of the setting sun cast their 
golden darts upon you, with not even the 
howl of a prowling coyote to disturb the 
pp ee stillness—boy, believe me, that is 
ife! 

Then the glorious sunrise! Not the sun 
that climbs above a city’s ordered streets, 
but a sun that lifts majestically over far- 


Babe Ruth calls 
this his Home Run 
underwear for boys 


E; your arms, shoulders and 
body swing free! That’s 
Babe Ruth’s advice. The famous 
Home Run King avoids tight- 
ness of clothing by wearing the 
popular athletic union-suit 
which he himself designed. 

Babe Ruth “Buddies” in 
boys’ sizes (ages 6—18) are 
made exactly the same as Babe 
Ruth’s own. The fabric is gov- 
ernment standard, pre-shrunk, 
and reénforced at all points of 
strain for hard wear. Notice the 
design of the sturdy blouse-back, 
pictured below. No webbing to 
break away. Play ball Babe 
Ruth’s way—wear Babe Ruth 
“Buddies.” They’re sold every- 
where at 75c. 


Made only by 
McLoughlin Manufacturing Co. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Sales Offices—366 Broadway, New York 


"Tcantakea full swing in 
@ Babe Ruth union-suit, 
I putit on before the game 
and then forget I'm wear- 
ing underwear.” 

” 


OUR 
GUARANTEE 


The makers of Babe 
Ruth underwear 
guarantee every suit 
to give satisfactory 
service...A new suit 
free for any one that 
rips, tears or shrinks 
within one year. 


RUTH 


BLOUSE-BACK 


UNDERWEAR 
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distant hills; when the earth awakens to the 
splendor of a new-born day. A westerner 
never tires of watching a sunrise! 

There is that delightful hour just before 
the breakfast call, when you stroll through 
the dew-drenched underbrush, wander along 
shady paths and listen to the ground-folk 
beneath you stirring for their adventurous 
day. You remember the flapjacks the cook 
has promised! You quicken your step. In 
the distance, as you top a rise, you see the 
range stretched out below you, the ranch 
house far off to the right; the bunk house 
nestling in its shadow. There is a wisp of 
smoke curling lazily over the cook house! 
It seems ages before you reach the spot— 
and the flapjacks. You heave to with a will. 

That is life onaranch! Nothing has ever 
rivaled it—and never will. 

You saunter into a corral and pick out a 
hardy cow pony. You throw a creaking sad- 
dle over him, jump up into the seat—and 
gallop along the dusty trails that lead to 
nowhere! 

You squat by a crackling campfire, the 
red-hot embers glowing softly. A slab of 
juicy beef roasting over the coals! You sit 
back and watch the twinkling stars above— 
feeling the cool night-wind fanning your 
cheek. A picketed horse gives a startled 
whinny, awakening you from your reverie! 

This is what life on a ranch means to me. 

One glorious day after another! 


"THE winners of the six oil paintings by Frank E. 
Schoonover are: 
Fourth Prize—Raymond_ Dennett 
i rize—Mary Purcell (19), 
« Larson (14), 
d Long Tuley (15), 
y Margaret Ellison (12 
Prize—Lawrence Lord (19), § 


(16), Washington, 
altimore, Md. ; 
1, Wis, 


bia Prize 
Ind.; Ninth 
Calif. 


through 
‘Twenty- 
six entrants asked for SMOKY, so we had to pick one 
by lot and give him QUESTERS OF THE DESERT. 


The following contestants—winners of tenth 
eighty-fourth places—win autographed books, 


Otherwise, every entrant received the book of his choice. 


Winners of SMOKY, autographed by Will James— 
the names are listed alphabetically in each of the three 
subsequent lists: 

Opal L. Beilby (18), San Ante 
Yakima, Wash.; Gri 


York, Penn,; Maxine Farley (15), Auburn, Ind.; M 
garet Ferguson (14), Wrangell, Alas.; Don Gardner, De- 
troit, Mich,; Lee Hall (17), Red Wing, Minn. 

Harris (11), West Hartford, Conn.; Edwin Hartrich, Jr. 
(17), Chicago, HL; Tom Jackson (17), Yakima, Wash. ; 
Martha Middleton (14), Emlenton, Penn.; Robert M 
Henry (15), Sagamore, Penn.; Wallace Palmer (19), 
Independence, Mo.; Jack Pearson (10), Lovell, Wyo.; 
Paul T. Pechstein, Jr. (10), Argyle, Ta.; William 
Robert Porter (17), Pittsburgh, Penn. dy Small, 
Kankakee, Ill; Forde Uhl Steele (17), Millersburg, 0.3 
Joseph Knox Stone, Jr, (15), Beaver, Penn.; Victor A. 
(16), Chicago, Tl; Janis Voorhies (16), Quin- 


ault, Wash.; Robert Wallace (13), Cr 
Waldron M.’ Ward, (16), Andover, M: 
Willis (16), Goldsboro, C.; Bill Wilson (17), 
land Heights, 0. 


Winners of QUESTERS OF THE DESERT, auto- 
graphed by James Willard Schult 


Howard Mitchell Brown, Independence, V 


Brown (14), Sheridan, 3 Ralph Chri: 
Birmingham, Alu. Collins, Jr. (17) 
ville, Tenn.; Jack (17), Des Moine 


‘orry 
Daniels (15). West Somerville, Mi 


den (19), Pittsburgh, Penn.; Robert Gi 

ings, Mont.; Sherwin Garside (14), Tonopah, 

Mary Je 2), Coffeeville, Miss.; Lawrence 
az), N. Y.; Richard mes (14), 

Minneapolis, Arthur C, Laubach ), Aspin- 

wall, Penn; Jack M. Lydiard ( m1.; Vin 


Mitchell (14), West. Pittson, Penn.; Weber McCulloch 
(16), Chatsworth, II; Eugene Phares (15), Richmond, 
Ind.; De C, (16), Spokane, h.; J. 


Ransom 


Donle Risinger (10), Beaumont, Tex.; Farla 

bins (17), Na Julius EB. bi 
Hamtrame (13), Long 
NS fe: apolis, Mi d 
Sperry’ em Springs, IL; Charles Whitmore 


in Ws 
(4), Winnipeg, Manit. 


Winners of LAST OF THE GREAT SCOUTS, auto- 
graphed by Mary Jester Allen, niece of Buffalo Bill and 
in of the Buffalo Bill Museum: 

Jack Bentson (11), St. 
Chicago, IL; Paul Arth 
Jacob Dress (18), Provid 
dr, (12), Hartford, Conn. 
y. Hoste' 


C.;_ Marion 


William Toyt, Jr. (15), Summit, 
6), Baltimore, Md.; Hugh Keow Mount 
Charles Kilgore I Kk 


Troy, O.; Paul 


“Martin (16), 
Ja.; Hoen Philips 


Calif. 
Persons (14), Tuscaloosa, 


(4), ood, N. J.; Karl R. Price (16), Midd 

bor James L, Roney (18), Alta. Can. ; 
Toppenish, Teddy Sloan 
Harwood Bigelow Stofer (14) 


son Sykes (17), Petersburg, 
17), Springfield, 0. 


Wi 
George Whitlock, Jr. ( 


ONORABLE MENTIONS, listed alphabetically: David 


Anderson (14), Cody, Wyo.; Clifton FE, Armstrong 
as), ibou, Me.; Benton B. Bailey (15), Colvill 
Wash.; Gordon A, Bell (17), Los Angeles, Calif 


Brown (16), Kewanee, Il; Raymond Burdett 


0.; Robert Cooper (15), St. Louis, Mo.; Wilbur Dalle1 
bach (18), Rockwell City, Ia.; Robert Darby ( 
Uniontown, Penn.; Lee Dennis (19), Mt. Vernon, Tl 
Robert Edick (14), Bismarck, N. D.;'Miles Fairley’ (16 
Mannibal, N. Y.; Nancy Felton (17), Sioux City, Ta 
, Jewett, O.; Maxine Hitch’ (16), 
Hollmann (15), Tipton, 
‘y (18), Lubbock, Tex.; Hugh Kell 
Utiea, N. Y.; ‘Thomas Kennedy (16), Chicago, 1 
Larson_(12), Fergus Falls, Minn.; Paul C. Lindley, Jr. 
(15), Greensboro, N. C.; John F. Long (19), Worthing- 
ton,'O.; Gerald W. Mapes (15), Owego, ¥ 
Martin (10), Davenport, Ia.; Jack Matthews (15), Gulf- 
port, Miss. ; Martin Meinert (12), Wolcott, Ia.; Thom: 
M. Mitchell (17), Dayton, 0.; John Robert Moore (13), 
Kirkwood, Mo.; Donald W. Moss (14), Roslindale, Ma: 
Daniel MeCellan (17), Casper, Wyo.; Dossey H. Me- 
Fadden (17), Clinton,’ 8. C.; John MeInnis (15), Vir- 
ginia, Minn.; James Owens, Washoe, Mont.; Mary Edna 
Patterson (12), Malta, Mont,; Alexander B. Reed (13), 
Clearfield. Penn.; Donald Richardson (15), San Pedro, 
Calif.; Leon Rieser (15) erville, TH; Iner William 
Ritchie (14), Colton, George Sanford (17), 
Omaha, Neb.; Richard Schwenker (16), Rock Island, 
UL; Granville Simmons (20), Maplewood, Mo.; James 
E. Skees (15), Pittsburgh, Penn.; David Slepin (14), 
Baltimore, Md.; William M. Spain’ (14), Florence, Ala 
Herbert Spencer (16), Ithaca, N. Y.; Harley H. Thoma: 
Jr. (17), Garden City, N. Ralph B. Thompson (17), 
Cleveland Heights, ‘O.; Richard Titus (17), Atlanta, 
Ga.; Merrill G. Windelberg (16), Buffalo, N. Y. 


Clarence Kell 


59 


Kemper Military School Rifle Team 


Winners of 


AT nine 


CP 
Matches 


with Western Lubaloy Cartridges 


Forty-one victories out of 42 matches fired, 
and the one match which was lost was bya 
single point, is the record of the Kemper Mili- 
tary School Rifle Team, Boonville, Mo., in 
competition with other military schools and 
Senior R. O. T. C. units. This is another 
demonstration of the extreme accuracy and 
super-performance of Western Lubaloy 
cartridges! 

The success of the Kemper team this season is 
a repetition of last year’s record, when the 


team won 59 out of 60 matches with Lubaloy 
cartridges. 


Lubaloy .22’s shoot with the same kind of ac 
curacy that has made Lubaloy big game car- 
tridges famous. They hit hard, are clean to 
handle and clean to shoot. They won't rust 
your gun. No grease to soil your hands or 
pockets. Lint and grit won't stick to them 
and get into your gun. Try them. They will 
improve your shooting. 

Dealers everywhere sell Western—World’s 
Champion Ammunition. Let us send you an 
interesting free leaflet describing Lubaloy 22's 
—and Lt. Col. Townsend Whelan’s thrilling 
booklet, “American Big Game Hunting.” 


National Individual Military School 
Championship Won with 
Lubaloy .22’s 


For the second consecutive year this impor- 
tant championship event, sponsored by the 
National Rifle Association, was won with 
Lubaloy .22's. Cadet Lieutenant A. J. Mc- 
Guire, captain of the Kemper team, was the 
winner this year. Six of 
the ten high men in this 
event used Lubaloy car- 
tridges. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE 

COMPANY 


553 Hunter Ave. 
East Alton, Ill. 


Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N. J. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Cadet Lieutenant A. J. McGuire, wine 
ner of National Individual Military 
School Championship, 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


Coated 22” Ss 


ANY BLADE 


will give you 
2 More Shaves 


.-. with Mennen Shaving Cream! (and 
Imean good ones). That’s my money- 
back guarantee. Mennen shaves are 
better shaves, too. They’d save to be 
when Mennen lather makes any razor 
do its stuff well through 2 more shaves. 

Mennen alone gives you two kinds 
of shaving cream...Menthol-iced and 
Without Menthol. Both give that 
clean, comfortable Mennen shave. 
Both build up a fine, quick lather in 
any water. Mennen Without Menthol 
is smooth and bland. Menthol-iced 
lather has a triple-cool tingle all its 
own. Both Creams are typically 
Mennen...that’s the main point...and 
my guarantee covers them both. Take 
your choice. 

Ihope you doubt that guarantee up 
there. I'd like to prove it. I'll even 
send you a trial tube to make the test 
if you use the coupon. 

Haveyou tried the 6-second massage 
with Mennen Skin Balm? It prolongs 
the invigorating freshness of your 
Mennen Shave...cools and conditions 
your skin. It’s non-greasy ... absorbs 


instantly. fd é 


Mennen Salesman 


MENNEN 


SHAVING CREAMS 


THE MENNEN CO., Dept. D-8, NEWARK,N.]J. 


Jim Henry: Send me a free trial tube of Mennen, Jim. 
Til try tt with my razor. 


Pit yarn 


CO Send me Mennen without Menthol 
O Send me Mennen Menthol-Iced 
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asked fans whether they preferred 

stories with a historical setting or 
present-day stories. The Pup received 
a lot of letters on the sub- 
ject and the vote was 
about even. The latest 
two opinions, however, 
have been in favor of the 
historical. 

Dallas Shackelton, Col- 
linsville, Oklahoma, says 
that his choice, with no 
hesitation whatever, is 
historical stories. Marvin 
Bell, Copperas Cove, 
Texas, agrees, and asks 
us to get Reginald 
Wright Kauffman back in 
the magazine. 

These two, and the 
many other like-minded fans, will look 
forward to the serial by Kauffman 
called “Fangs of the Leopard,” which 
starts in August. It deals with the 
reign of the emperor Maximilian in 
Mexico. 

Bell adds in his letter that of all the 
artists he likes Frank E. Schoonover 
best. Edward E. Nelson, Morton Grove, 
Illinois, who has taken the magazine 
since 1902, says that his favorite illus- 
trator is Anton Otto Fischer. 

Nelson has other interesting things to 
say. 

“I can honestly state,” he writes, 
“that Iam just as enthusiastic for THE 
AMERICAN Boy as I was when I was a 
kid. What a parade of characters I’ve 
seen pass through those pages! My boy 
is now three and one-half years of age 
and when he gets big enough to read, I 
know that I shall have a dandy boy’s 
library for him. I have every issue of 
the magazine since I started taking it. 
I can imagine, if I had had over three 
hundred American Boys to look at, how 
happy I’d have been.” 

To get back to the subject of artists, 
now that you’ve had the preferences of 
two subscribers, who’s your favorite? 
And why? 

A lot of fans, lately, have been asking 
for thumb-nail sketches of artists. Mr. 
Manning deV. Lee obliges this month, 
not only with a short autobiography, but 
—at Pluto’s urgent request—his own 
picture of himself. Mr. Lee—you’ve 
noticed his illustrations for “Pirate’s 
Doom”—writes: 

“To the coast country of South Caro- 
lina where the alligators grow is ac- 
corded the doubtful honor of having 
been my birthplace. I was four years 
old when the war with Spain broke out 
and among my earliest recollections are 
the scores of blue-coated soldiers tramp- 
ing endlessly by our front gate. It was 
a great time for a tot. Our house 
seemed always full of officers with rat- 
tling sabres and jingling spurs and my 
days seemed just one thrill after an- 
other. My father was then a brigadier- 


[: February, Pluto, the Office Pup, 


| general of National Guard cavalry, and 


there were two regiments encamped just 
outside the borders of our place. For 
years after that, in all my youthful at- 
tempts at drawings, soldiers were my 
favorite subject. 

“The rest of my boyhood was typical 
of many another Southern lad. I learned 
to ride almost before I could walk and 
when I was not riding or reading or 
drawing, it was some sort of boat which 
claimed my affections. Of course there 
was school (though there wouldn’t have 
been had it been left to me)—Porter 
Academy in Charleston, among others. 

“The family was living in Virginia 
in 1914 and from there I went to the 


Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia. In 1916 there was trouble 
with Mexico, and the brush was laid 
aside for the stout bridle reins of the 
field artillery. The regi- 
ment to which I belonged 
was ordered to Texas. 

“No sooner was border 
service over than we were 
called back for the war 
with Germany. For some 
reason or other, (it must 
have been a mistake) they 
gave me a second lieuten- 
ancy at the Second Train- 
ing Camp and sent me to 
France. They sent me to 
several schools and then to 
the front with the Anti- 
aircraft Artillery. It was 
great fun popping away at 
Fritzie with a seventy-five. I don’t think 
we ever hit one—few of the Archies ever 
did—but we kept him worried. We did 
bring one down one night with nine 
holes in his plane, but he was an Eng- 
lishman! and was he mad? It wasn’t 
our fault; he had forgotten the proper 
answer to our challenge, but we were 
beautifully razzed just the same. 

“After the war was over back I went 
to the Academy and three years later 
was awarded a Traveling Scholarship 
to Europe. Back to France once more, 
but oh how different it all was! After 
that was over, came another term or 
two at school and then I embarked upon 
the precarious career of a free lance il- 
lustrator and I’m still at it.” 

Horace Thoresen, Providence, Rhode 
Island, asks for stories with a foreign 
setting. 

“Boys can do a great deal for world 
peace,” he writes. “I have friends in 
France, Porto Rico, Egypt, and the 
Hawaiian Islands, who correspond with 
me. They and THE AMERICAN Boy have 
given me glimpses of various countries. 
If everyone’ could learn about the coun- 
tries America deals with, perhaps peo- 
ple wouldn’t be so hasty in 
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like to have reprinted. Send in your 
selection by May 5! 

“Tt seems to me that your issues are 
getting thinner and thinner,” says Law- 
rence Conrad, Sun Prairie, Wisconsin. 
“The last two isstes had 60 pages in- 
stead of the 80 there used to be.” 

Just in case there are other fans who 
are wondering about the same thing, 
the Pup wishes to offer an explanation. 
The size of a magazine varies with the 
amount of advertising it carries. Us- 
ually, in January and February, maga- 


zines are pretty light. Throughout the 
year, they gain steadily in size, and the 
Christmas issue is ordinarily the 
largest. 

The rule of THE AMERICAN Boy is 
never to carry less than 160 columns— 
a total of forty pages—of editorial mat- 
ter (stories and articles). Thus, a maga- 
zine of 60 pages will carry about 40 
pages of editorial matter and about 20 
of advertising. A magazine of 80 pages 
will carry half editorial matter and 
half advertising. So you see, Conrad, a 
60-page magazine will give you just as 
much good reading as an 80-page—we'll 
see to that. 

And that brings us down to the 
month’s flock of requests. Margaret 
Eisenhardt, Kelso, Washington, wants 
an O’Harra McSnort poem. We've got 
one coming—McSnort’s experiences in 
the world’s densest fog! 

Malcolm Horlick, Youngstown, Ohio, 
asks for another James Willard Schultz 
Indian story. We have a dandy, “Al- 
der Gulch Gold’”—and we plan to start 
it within a year. 

“Aren’t there any athletic stories 
where the home team loses?” asks Ruth 
Watkins, Coon Rapids, Iowa. “In most 
of them, the home team wins in the last 

few seconds of play.” 


their judgments.” 

“Thoresen has made & 
good point,” the Pup of- 
fers. “If you get to under- 
stand other peoples, it’s 
pretty hard to get mad at 
’em. That’s one reason I 
won’t fight cats, by the 
way. Cats and I under- 
stand each other.” 

One fan this month, 
however, while he doesn’t 
dislike stories with foreign 
settings, makes a plea for 
the story close to home. C. 
Paul, Longview, Washing- 


During the next two 
months, we’re carrying the 
story of a team that loses. 
We won’t tell you the title 
of it, because we don’t 
want to give away the 
story. Watch for it. 

“T’d like to have a story 
about farm boys,” requests 
Clarence Schauss, Man- 
dan, North Dakota. 

Try “Crooked Arm,” 
next month, Schauss. 

“Why don’t the ed, staff, 
and Pluto publish some 
dog stories?” Mickey Dav- 


ton, writes: 

“Stories of everyday life 
help to put a romance into our own lives. 
They make us feel that similar things 
could happen to us, and in that way they 
stimulate us. Stories of foreign lands 
are very interesting, but we can very 
seldom go there, and therefore the 
stories don’t seem so real. It’s just the 
difference between the lives we can have 
a try at, and ones that we can only 
stand back and gasp at.” 

Both Paul and Thoresen are correct— 
and that’s why THe AMERICAN Boy 
carries a variety of stories in its pages. 

Robert Russell, Mount Vernon, IIli- 
nois, sends in a letter with more sug- 
gestions than Pluto has fleas, and one 
of them is that we reprint some of the 
old favorite stories in the magazine. 
Pluto isn’t sure that this would be wise, 
but just for fun, he’d like to know which 
story more than two years old you'd 


idson, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, asks. 

How about “The Newfoundland” in 
this issue, Mickey? And the article by 
Larry Trimble, trainer of Strongheart, 
on page 28! 

“In closing,” Pluto says, “let me call 
your attention to Jack, the civilized col- 
lie belonging to Boyd Murrell, Palestine, 
Texas. Jack was exiled to the country 
for bringing an end to the careers of too 
many fowls. Now he has to work for a 
living—he brings in the cows—and his 
only diversions are chasing rabbits and 
being chased by cats.” 

Address your letters to Pluto, editor 
of In the Morning Mail, The American 
Boy Magazine, 550 Lafayette Boulevard, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

There was no best letter this month, 
but next month the Pup will select two, 
awarding each one five bones from his 
salary. 
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About the Activities of the 375,000 Members of the Airplane Model League of America 


grow tall and airplane models have 
mountains to climb, they build their 
planes out of grass—believe it or not! 

A League member in Colfax, Washington, 
who signs himself “H.M.,” says that “dry, 
hollow grass stems are unexcelled for such 
parts as ribs,” and sends on a sample to 
prove it! Moreover, he points out, any 
model builder has a complete stock of 
grasses in all sizes at the nearest clump of 
uncut tall grass at the roadside. . . . Next 
they’ll be making the motor stick from an 
imaginary line! Robert Bruning, San Lean- 
dro, California, came pretty close to it when 
he made the tail frame for his new Baby 
R. O. G. from paper-thin sheet aluminum 
instead of wire. It made a lighter tail than 
one with a wire frame, Bruning says. 


Or: in the great Northwest, where trees 


The League’s mail this month is bulging 
with suggestions of unusual model-making 
stunts. Here are a few of them: 

Quan Gue Cheong, San Francisco, colors 
his Japanese tissue paper with Velox trans- 
parent water color dyes. Edward 
Moore, Savanna, Illinois, made a 200-second 
outdoor flight with a Baby R. O. G. con- 
structed entirely of bamboo. . . . Edward 
Malm, Philadelphia, makes his rudder de- 
tachable—he uses a wire clip to hook it to 
the motor stick. Thus the rudder may come 
off instead of crushing in a smash-up, and 
Malm can change the rudder setting at will. 

. Ray Shepherd, Hilo, Hawaii, expert, is 


growing his own balsa! He lives in the trop- 
ical climate that is necessary for balsa, and 
seeds he planted a few months ago have al- 
ready blossomed into “trees” two feet or 
more in height. Balsa seed cannot be pur- 
chased in this country. 

Winton Hoose, Atlanta, Illinois, found 
that his Senior R. O. G. wing attached to his 
Baby R. O. G. fuselage gave him better re- 
sults than either standard ship! Hoose uses 
bamboo skids on his model, in place of 
wheels. Different design on his Senior R. 
O. G. wing—12-inch span and a chord of 
2 inches at the center tapered to 1 at each 
end—yielded a 75-second flight to Joseph 
N. Hettel, Jr., Merchantville, New Jersey. . 

Reginald Keniston, Littleton, New Hamp- 
shire, has skis, wheels and pontoons avail- 
able for his Baby R. O. G., so that it becomes 
an R. O. S. or an R. 0. W. on occasion. . . 
Five members of the club at Somerset, 
Massachusetts have exhibited their models 
in a local hardware store, according to Rus- 
sell Spindler, one of the builders. Spindler 
designed and built a successful two-foot 
model . . . J. Purcell, Chicago, writes of a 
racing model, the P-1, of small but heavy 
design, with both pusher and tractor pro- 
pellers. 

On this page you see a picture of the 
Senior R. O. G. built and flown by Harold 
Denison, Marion, Indiana, to a 178-second 
record. There’s also a photo of a scale 
model of the great Dornier flying boat with 
its twelve motors. The model was built by 
Theodore E. Mead, Chicago. 


The Whispering Joss 


(Continued from page 532) 


your august lord and master, who has 
joined the spirits of his ancestors, were 
to behold you now?” 

The man did not answer. 
persisted with his questions. 

“Since when has the servant of En- 
fo become the slave of the Yellow 
Death?” he asked. 

At that, a strange thing happened. 
This Yunnan giant, who had the 
strength of three ordinary men, who 
stood nearly seven feet in height, burst 
into tears. Without subtlety or guile, he 
was but a child in mind; and now dis- 
tress and shame got the better of him. 
Weeping almost Iudicrously, he con- 
fessed all he knew. 

But a few minutes before, he said, he 
had never dreamed for a moment that 
the Yellow Death had gained access into 
Whitmere Castle. When Sir Gilbert and 
his guests were in the dining room, he 
had heard that piercing shriek from the 
dungeons. He had at once hastened into 
the great hall, and thére he had waited, 
frightened to go down the spiral stair- 
case—for all his huge bulk and great 
strength he was both a physical and a 
moral coward. 

Listening, he had waited for what had 
seemed to him an interminable time. 
And then, upon a sudden, Tai-wen’s 
head and shoulders had appeared out of 
the trap door. 

Thinking there was no harm in the 
old man, he had greeted him in a friend- 
ly fashion, anxiously asking him if he 
knew what had happened. The answer 
was a knife at his throat, and the words, 
“Do you not know the Yellow Death?” 

That was enough for Lofee, whose 
strength was as nothing when compared 
to the fearful reputation of the great 
pirate of whose atrocities and daring 
the Yunnanese had heard blood-curdling 
stories since the days of his infancy. 


Crouch 


He had surrendered, without any at- 
tempt at resistance, without a word of 
remonstrance. And more than that, 
with a dagger at his throat, he had 
sworn to help Tong-lu. 

“All that, my friend, is easily mend- 
ed,” Crouch interrupted. “Set us free 
now, and we'll forgive you. It’s dead 
easy. Tong-lu’s out of the way.” 

Lofee hesitated. In the dim light that 
came from the joss house across the pas- 
sage his great form was but a shadow. 
Suddenly he brought both hands to his 
face. 

“T dare not!” he cried, in a choking 
voice. “He will kill me! I have heard 
it said the Yellow Death is always true 
to his word. And besides, he told me 
that if I helped him, he would pay me a 
hundred taels.” 

As he uttered the words, he rushed 
from the room, slamming the door and 
leaving the two prisoners in utter dark- 
ness. 

Crouch turned to Eric grimly and 
explained what he had learned. 

“The Yellow Death has things his 
own way,” he said bitterly. “Here we 
are bound; Nam Yuk is unconscious; 
Whitmere is helpless. And now I know 
what Tong-lu’s after.” 

“What?” Eric asked tensely. 

“Treasure,” said Crouch in an awed 
voice. “More treasure than you and I 
will see in a lifetime.” 

“How do you know?” 

“When Tong-lu read the inscriptions, 
he rushed out, hissing that the treasure 
was his. And you yourself saw him 
dash straight for the Joss.” 

“The Joss?” Eric was bewildered. 

“The Whispering Joss, my lad,” 
Crouch replied. “You may lay to it, 
that fat belly is chock full of gems and 
jewels and gold leaf.” 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Only ‘10 for the new 


EAGLE... the twin of the 
world’s fastest racket 


The"EAGLE" 
—With the Top- 
Flite’s world-fa- 
mous open throat! 


Price . . $10 


\ Vistar tennis player 


hasn’t longed to play the Top-Flite— 
the famous bat whose speed won 34 
major championships in a single year! 
Even though you’ve always wanted the 


split-second speed advantage this light- 
ning fast bat gives to your drives—you 
may have hesitated over the Top-Flite’s 
$15 price tag. 


Then you should certainly meet 
the new Wright & Ditson Eagle! 


For the Eagle is the twin of the Top- 
Flite. It has the identical open-throat of 
the Top-Flite—that famous throat con- 
struction responsible for the Top-Flite’s 
blazing extra speed! 

Examine the Eagle—you’ll see the 
same lighter, smaller head, the tighter 
strung frame, and the more easily gripped 
smaller handle of the Top-Flite. Handle 


»\ The Famous 

TOP-FLITE 
—The world’s fast- 
A est tennis racket! 


Price . . $15 


the Eagle—you'll sense the same ex- 
quisite balance and perfect “feel” of the 
Top-Flite. Yet the Eagle costs but $10! 

That’s because we’ve strung the Eagle 
with Duratite. Duratite is not so re- 
silient as the Top-Flite’s split lamb’s gut. 
But it is so wonderfully durable that 
under ordinary conditions you can play 
the Eagle through an entire season with- 
out a single restringing. 

Play the Eagle—get the open throat’s 
point-winning extra whip into your game. 
There’s an Eagle that’s “just right” for 
you in balance, weight and feel. Get it 
at your sporting goods + 
dealer’s, or department 
store, today—it’s only $10! 


FREEQia. 
“Quer the Net” 


WRIGHT & DITSON 


ey YORK .« 


REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, 
PHILADELPHIA . 


Inc, 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO and BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


if you prefer a lower 
priced racket, there’s the Wright 
& Ditson ALL-AMERICAN—an 
expert’s bat that sells for only $8. 
And the COLUMBIA at $6, and 
AMERICAN ACE at $5, are both 
superb bats at unusually moderate 
prices, Other Wright & Ditson models 
$3 and up—ask your dealer to show 


The 


DAVIS CUP 


—as famous as the 
cup after which it is 
named—the kind of € 
racket that helps cham- 


GOLD STAR 


— used by net stars the 
world over—a racket 
of great accuracy 
and driving power. 


them to you. pions twin. $15 
eee eee ee eee eee 
A, J. Reach, Wright & Ditson,Inc, 7945 2-20: 
Dept. J., Tulip & Eyre Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Street. 
Please send 10 me, free, a copy ' 
of your booklet, “Over the Net.” City. State. 


© 1930 A. J. R. W. & D, 


©A.5.R. C,, 1930 


The staging Shave 
high"C"in Comfort 


You can’t keep music from your 
lips when the Ever-Ready coasts 
down your cheeks. The keen blade 
takes off the whiskers so quickly, 
so comfortably, so smoothly 
that you feel happy all day 
...And say, when you see how 
many more shaves each blade 
gives, you'll want to dance as 
well as sing. Be a Singing 
Shaver—buy Ever-Ready Blades. 
Product of American Safety Razor Corp. 


Ever-Ready 


BLADES 


THE AMERICAN Boy—YoOUTH’sS COMPANION 


A Championship Rides on One 
Pitched Ball (continued from page 13) 


difficult outfield in the league to play on 
a sunny day in autumn. It is next to 
impossible to judge a fly ball that rises 
above the roof of the grandstand and 
gets into the line of the sun. Wilson was 
a stranger to this difficult field. 

And so, when the fifth game arrived 
Philadelphia was leading three games 
toone. The dramatic play of the fourth 
game and the announcement that Presi- 
dent Hoover would attend the fifth 
game, had stirred up fresh interest in 
the series. In fact, everybody within 
traveling distance wanted to attend. The 
series had developed so many thrills that 
the public wanted to be on hand. It was 
a beautiful day with weather as perfect 
as one can find in October. The skies 
were cloudless, a balmy breeze was blow- 
ing, and the crowd and both teams were 
on edge. 

To continue in the series Joe Mc- 
Carthy, manager of the Cubs, must de- 
pend upon his pitcher. Everything de- 
pended upon the pitcher. Connie Mack, 
with a three-game lead, could afford to 
gamble; he needed only one more vic- 
tory. 

When it came time for the pitchers to 
warm up it was Ehmke for Philadelphia 
and Malone for Chicago. Ehmke, as re- 
lated, had won a dramatic victory in the 
first game. Malone had been knocked 
out of the box, starting the second game, 
and had not looked effective as relief 
pitcher in the fourth game, but Mc- 
Carthy had no choice. Root had pitched 
two games and Bush had gone the route 
in the third game. Ehmke, because of 
the masterful slow-ball pitching he had 
delivered in the opening game, seemed 
to have an edge. 

Facing Ehmke was precisely the same 
line-up, with the exception of the 
pitcher, that he had so completely smoth- 
ered in the first game. Opposed to Ma- 
lone was the same Philadelphia line-up 
that had beaten Root in the opening 
game. Ehmke took his position on the 
rubber, McMillan, the Chicago lead-off 
batter, stepped-to the plate, and the 
game was on. 


Out at First 


IHMKE wound up and delivered a 

slow curve ball. McMillan, reaching 
out, met the ball ahead, sent an easy 
grounder to Dykes and was thrown out 
at first. 

English, next up, “took” the first ball, 
a slow heave over the outside edge of 
the plate; it was a called strike. Ehmke 
tried a curve ball next, got it too far 
outside, and it was a ball, making the 
count on English one and one. Ehmke 
tried another curve, this one to the in- 
side. English swung, topped the ball, 
and it dribbled toward third. Ehmke 
tried to field the ball, slipped, got his 
bare hand on it, but couldn’t recover his 
balance for the throw. He lobbed the 
ball to first, English beating the toss for 
a scratch single. 

Hornsby was now up. Ehmke had 
struck him out twice in the first game 
and kept him off the bases. Hornsby 
let the first one go by for a called strike. 
Ehmke next wasted a fast ball, throwing 
it high and to the outside. Hornsby 
ignored it. The count was one and one. 
Next came a slow curve. Hornsby had- 
n’t intended to hit but changed his mind, 
swung late and under the ball, and 
popped a fly to Foxx for the second out. 

Wilson was next. Ehmke pushed up 
a slow ball and Wilson ignored it. The 
umpire called it a strike. Next came a 
slow curve ball. Wilson refused to offer 
and it was another called strike. Ehmke 
immediately tried another slow curve. 
Wilson swung, hit under the ball, and 
fouled it off. Ehmke then wasted one. 
Wilson refused to offer and it was called 
a ball. As Cochrane, the Philadelphia 
catcher, got the ball in his glove, English 


was on his way to second. Cochrane 
snapped the ball to Bishop who tagged 
English out, retiring the side. 

Bishop led off for Philadelphia. Ma- 
lone shot a fast ball over the inside cor- 
ner for a called strike. Then he switched, 
shooting a fast ball to the outside, but 
it was too far out and the count was one 
and one. He tried the outside again. 
This time the ball was too high as well 
as too far outside and the batter was 
ahead of Malone. He evened the count 
on the next one, breaking a curve ball 
over the plate for a called strike. He 
followed with another curve. Bishop 
ticked the ball foul. Bishop was set for 
another curve ball but Malone crossed 
him up with a fast ball that carried the 
outside corner. Bishop did not swing 
and was called out on strikes. 

Malone gave Haas, the next batter, a 
low fast ball on the inside and then one 
on the outside. He got neither over the 
corner and Haas had the edge, two balls 
and no strikes. Ordinarily a batter will 
take the next ball, and thinking that 
Haas would, Malone tried to shoot a 
fast ball over. Haas swung but didn’t 
get hold of the ball and sent a high fly 
to Stephenson in left. The batter had 
swung a bit late. 


English Smothers It 


OCHRANE, up next, ignored a fast 

ball and heard a strike called. The 
next one was high and made the count 
one and one. Cochrane swung on the 
ball that followed, a curve, and drove 
toward the left of the infield. English, 
moving far to his right, made a spec- 
tacular pick-up, threw out Cochrane, 
retired the side, and ended a scoreless 
inning. 

Wilson was the first batter up in the 
second inning. He, like Hornsby, had 
been helpless before Ehmke in the first 
game and had struck out twice. Think- 
ing that Wilson would wait him out, 
Ehmke pushed a slow ball through the 
heart of the plate. Wilson, instead of 
taking it, swung and sent a sizzling sin- 
gle into left field. 

Kiki Cuyler followed Wilson and he, 
like Wilson, swung on the first ball. He 
sent a sharp bounder to Ehmke who 
tossed to Boley and forced out Wilson 
at second. 

Stephenson up. Ehmke, convinced 
that the Cubs had switched their tactics 
and were under instructions to swing on 
the first one, sent a low and slow curve 
ball to Stephenson, an unusually hard 
ball to hit. Stephenson ignored it and 
the umpire called it a strike. Ehmke 
then wasted one—a fast ball high and 
outside. Stephenson ignored it. Ehmke 
came back with a slow ball. It was a 
bit too far outside and became ball two. 

As Ehmke took the return toss from 
Cochrane he whirled in the direction of 
first base and whipped the ball to Foxx. 
He caught Cuyler flat-footed, leading 
far off the bag. The infield ran Cuyler 
down for the second out. 

Ehmke turned back to Stephenson and 
tried another slow ball. Again he got it 
too far to the outside and Stephenson 
stood three and one. Ehmke gave him 
another slow curve and Stephenson 
ignored it, hoping the ball would be 
wide of the plate. It was over, making 
the count three and two. Ehmke came 
back with a low curve and Stephenson 
fouled it off. Then he tried another low 
curve but the ball went too wide and 
Stephenson walked. 

Grimm, the first left-handed batter 
to face the Philadelphia pitchers that 
day (and the only one outside of Ma- 
lone), was up. Ehmke, believing that 
Grimm would wait him out, sent up a 
slow ball and Grimm, suspecting a curve, 
hit the ball well out in front, sending a 
slow roller to Foxx for the third out. 

Philadelphia’s main batting power 
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“Learn to Fly 


in a Glider” 


says Frank Hawks 


Every air-minded youth in the nation 
knows of Captain Frank Hawks—non- 
stop transcontinental record holder. 
Here is what he says about gliding: 
“First, it teaches the basic principles of 
flight correctly. Secondly, it is safe. 
And third, it is a great sport.” 


Why not forma glider club so you and 
your friends can learn the fundamentals 
of flying? The Detroit Gull — built by 
Gliders, Inc., pioneer manufacturers of 
motorless aircraft in the United States, 
offers a proved primary type ship, 
ideally designed for students of gliding. 


Group ownership of a Detroit Gull is 
inexpensive—the initial cost is low and 
the upkeep practically nothing. 


We cordially invite you to write for 
glider club information and for our 
illustrated folder on the Detroit Gull. 


The 
DETROIT 
GULL 


) & $485 


with safety belt 


GLIDERS INC., Division of 


DET RagaereT 
AIRCRAFT 


UNION TRUST BUILDING, DETROIT 
CHANIN BLDG. NEW YORK 
ROOSEVELT BLDG., LOS ANGELES 


RYAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
PARKS AIR COLLEGE, INCORPORATED 
PARKS AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
EASTMAN — AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
“BLACKBURN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
MARINE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
GROSSE ILE AIRPORT, INCORPORATED 
AIRCRAFT PARTS COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
DETROIT AIRCRAFT EXPORT CORPORATION 


ER JOHNSON 


Only an Iver Johnson 
Can Provide 


IVER JOHNSON 
SERVICE 


Built like a fine automobile, to give 
equally fine service. 


Mechanically perfect, handsome and 
durable. . Safe and strong. 


Many Models, Sizes and Colors. 
Prices From $32.50 up. 


THE NEW IVER JOHNSON 


22 Caliber, Bolt Action 


SAFETY RIFLE 


Different in Design, Action and 
Principle. 


The unique. patented automatic 
safety device makes it absolutely 
the safest 22 ever invented. 


No “old stuff” about this 22, it’s 
as new as tomorrow, and sells 
for only $7. 

Iver Johnson dealers everywhere 
will show you these famous pro- 
ducts. Send for illustrated folders 
B in colors describing the Bicycles, 
Velocipedes, Juniorcycles (Side- 
walk Cycles) and the new Rifle. 


iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
18 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers Street 
Chieago: 108 W. Lake Street 
San Franciseo: 717 Market Street 


Cuticura 


The Sanative, Antiseptic 
Healing Service 
Unexcelled for fifty years 
Soap - Ointment Talcum « Shaving Stick 
2c. each at all Druggists 


the World TALOG 
LIS FREE/ 


The Best that skill and experience can 
produce—at real money-saving prices. 
Prompt shipment fromfactories to you. 


Acomple te line of real fast, safe and sea-worthy 
boats for family use. Also fastest racing models. 


and 
Improved models. Safe and seaworthy. Strong and 
durable. Easy to row and handle with 


Canoes 

$50.00 

andup 

Three models and four lengths to choose from. In- 
cluding non-sinkable 


20 ft. long; speed 30 to 35 miles an hour. 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boatyou are interested in (34) 
> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <————_ 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
208 Ann St. Write to 108 Elm St. 


PESHTIGO * CORTLAND 
wisconsin \EttherPlace/ ew YORK 
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‘The proof that Ethyl 


develops more power 


was coming up in this inning. Simmons 
led off. He took a curve ball for strike 
one. He ignored a fast one; it was too 
high. Another fast one, this to the in- 
side. Simmons cracked it to left field 
for a single. 

The mauling Foxx followed Simmons. 
He, too, ignored the first one and it was 
a called strike. Malone tried a low curve. 
It was too low and the count became one 
and one. Another curve. Foxx swung 
and the ball shot out on a line toward 
right field. The crowd started cheering 
wildly, then suddenly stopped when 
Hornsby leaped high, his gloved hand 
outstretched. The ball struck the gloved 
hand and stuck, and Hornsby tossed to 
Grimm, who touched first and completed 
a double play. 

Miller was up. He tried to hit the first 
one, a curve, but fouled it off. A fast 
one, pitched low, was a ball. Another 
curve. Miller ignored it, but the ball 
broke well enough to be called strike 
two. Miller, in a hole, swung on a bad 
ball and sent a grounder to McMillan 
who threw him out, ending another 
scoreless inning. 

Taylor led off the third inning. Ehmke 
handed him a slow curve and Taylor 
fouled off the ball for strike one. Ehmke 
came back with a fast ball on the out- 
side. Ball one. Then a slow one. It 
was too high. Balltwo. Another curve. 
Taylor swung and topped the ball. It 
struck in front of the plate. Cochrane 
grabbed it and tagged Taylor before he 
could take two steps. 


Malone Gets a Two-Bagger 


ALONE up. He swung at a curve 

and missed. Ehmke tried a slow 
ball, got it too low, and the count was 
one and one. Two more pitches and 
the count was two and two. Ehmke 
used another slow one. He got it too 
high and too much on the inside and 
the Cub pitcher had a count of three and 
two. Ehmke had to get the next one 
over and he took a chance, pitching 
through the heart of the plate. Malone 
was set for the pitch, met the ball and 
drove it past first base. Miller recov- 
ered in right-field corner—a two-base 
hit. 

McMillan, following Malone, took the 
first one, a called strike. A slow curve 
followed. McMillan swung and missed. 
Then he got a slow ball and hit a 
grounder to short. Boley grabbed the 
ball and threw out McMillan at first, 
Malone going to third base on the put- 
out. 

English was now up. He swung on 
the first one and sent a fly to the right- 
field foul lines. Miller got under it and 
executed a running catch that retired 
the side, with Malone stranded on third. 

Dykes was first up for the Athletics in 
the third. Malone hooked a ball over 
the plate and Dykes ignored it. Strike 
one. Another like it. Dykes swung this 
time, fouled off the ball, and was two 
strikes down to Malone. Next came a 
fast ball, low and outside. Then an- 
other curve. Dykes “got part of the 
ball” and sent a low fly to short left 
center, English making a spectacular 
catch over his shoulder. 

Boley followed. Malone tried a fast 
one to the outside, got it too far out, and 
it was a ball. A curve followed for 
strike one, Boley ignoring it. Boley hit 
the next one, a fast ball, to English and 
was thrown out at first. 

Ehmke was next. Malone tried to 
pitch a fast ball by him and Ehmke, ex- 
pecting just that, swung. He hit a high 
fly into right field and Cuyler caught 
the ball without moving a step. 

The Cubs again had their heaviest 
batsmen coming up in the fourth. 
Hornsby was the lead-off man. He ig- 
nored a low slow ball. Next came a slow 
curve. He also ignored that, but it was 
called a strike and the count was one 
and one. Another slow one and Hornsby 
swung, sending a grounder to Boley who 
threw him out at first. 

Wilson up. He ignored a slow ball 


Right: This is the instrument 
board of a‘‘knock-demonstra- 
tion machine, The wattmeter 
(at the left) registers power. 
The tachometer (at the right) 
records engine revolutions per 
minute, When this picture was 
made, the engine was running 
on ordinary fuel. 


WATTS- 
Note increased 
power when 


running on Ethyl 


When lights 
Flash, fuel 3 


WATTS-POWER 


Note increased 
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Left: When the lower pic- 
ture was taken, Ethyl had 
been fed into the carbureter, 
The wattmeter shows that 
the power has risen to the 
maximum; the tachometer 
shows a corresponding in- 
crease in revolutions per 
minute, 


RPM,~Engine Speed 


Neve imereased 


cred es 
revolutions per 
minute whea rap 


“CV\EEING is believing.”’ 
These pictures of a 
“knock”-demonstration ma- 
chine let you see how Ethyl 
Gasoline will increase the 
speed and power of your 
motor. 

A simple valve switches 
the fuel from ordinary 
gasoline to Ethyl and back 
again. When Ethyl goes in, 
“Knock” goes out, R. P. M.’S 
(engine revolutions per 
minute) increase, power 
goes up. That is how 
Ethyl improves motor car 
performance. 

It is the Ethyl anti-knock 
compound in Ethyl Gaso- 
line that makes the differ- 
ence. This remarkable fluid 
was developed by General 
Motors Research Labora- 
tories after years of experi- 
ment to find an ingredient 


ETHYL 


a +4 = 


| coop 
cASOUNE 


ETHYL ETHYL, 


plas 


Knocks out that “knock” 


eehyl 


which would make gaso- 
line a better fuel. Make 
this convincing experiment 
in your own car. Use up 
the ordinary gasoline in 
the tank; then fill up with 
Ethyl. You'll see and feel 
the difference. 


Ea Y r y 


Wherever you drive— 
whatever the oil company’s 
name or the brand associ- 
ated with it—any pump 
bearing the Ethyl emblem 
represents quality gasoline 
of anti-knock rating suf- 
ficiently high to “knock 
out that ‘knock’” in cars of 
average compression and 
bring out the additional 
power of the new high- 
compression cars. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, 


New York City. 


GASOLINE 


Fiuro €t'casoune 


OE G. 0. 1930 


The active ingredient now used in Ethyl fluid is tetraethyl lead. 
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new 22° 


with 
COPPERED BULLETS 


Look at’em...U.S. Cop- 
perheads...rim-fire .22’s 
...-COPPER from top to 
base and as beautiful in 
their coloring—as deadly 
in their accuracy—as the 
distinguished little copperhead from 
which they take their name. No 
trimmer, harder hitting or cleaner 
shooting little cartridge was ever 
pointed at small game or target. 
Because of their special (non-cor- 
rosive) primers, U. S. Copperheads 
are self-cleaning...they keep rifle 
barrels “clean as a whistle.” You'll 
like them. Ask your dealer... NOW. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San 
Francisco, New York; John T, Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia; Merchants Hardware, Ltd., Calgary, 
Alberta, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
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(Continued from page 63) 
pitched to the outside and another slow 
one pitched to the inside. Two balls and 
nothing. Ehmke hooked a slow curve 
over the plate. Wilson fouled it toward 
ie stands and Cochrane caught the 

all. 

Cuyler was next, and here came an 
opportunity for Chicago. Cuyler had 
hit the first ball pitched the first time 
he’d faced Ehmke. Ehmke figured that 
Cuyler would wait him out this time, so 
he pitched a fast ball into the groove. It 
was his first mistake in the game. Cuy- 
ler, set for the pitch, smashed the ball 
to right center for a two-bagger. 

There were two out and only one on, 

but Ehmke, rattled by his error in judg- 
ment, lost his poise. He could not get 
the ball over for Stephenson, the next 
batter. He tried a curve ball that missed 
the plate, a slow one that almost hit the 
batter, another slow one that was too 
high, and then another slow one that 
passed over the handle of the bat for 
| ball four. 
Two on, now, and Grimm up. Ehmke 
; tried a slow curve. It was too far in- 
side. Ballone. Another slow curve and 
Grimm cracked this one to center, Cuy- 
ler scoring from second and Stephenson 
going to third on the hit. 


Walberg Replaces Ehmke 


AYLOR up. Ehmke tried a curve 

and Taylor tried to hit it, fouling off 
the ball for strike one. Ehmke tried a 
slow one and Taylor rapped it to cen- 
ter, a single on which Stephenson scored. 
As Malone walked to the plate Ehmke 
was taken from the box, and Walberg, 
the big left-hander, substituted. Wal- 
berg whipped over a curve for a first 
strike, a fast ball for a second strike, got 
another fast ball too high for ball one, 
and then broke over another curve ball 
at which Malone struck and missed, re- 
tiring the side. 

Philadelphia had the head of its bat- 
ting order leading off in the fourth and 
the Athletics were now bucking a two- 
run lead. Malone, protecting the lead, 
began pitching harder, if anything. 
Bishop ignored a fast ball that was on 
the outside and a curve ball that broke 
over for a strike. Another fast ball, 
high and on the outside, became ball 
two. He fouled off a curve for a second 
strike. A fast ball was too high and 
the count became three and two. Bishop 
hit a curve ball to McMillan, who fum- 
bled, but recovered and followed with a 
rifle throw that got the runner at first. 

Haas up. He fouled a curve ball and 
ignored a high outside fast one that was 
a ball. Then he fouled another curve. 
Malone handed him another fast one on 
the outside, and he sent this one at Mc- 
Millan and was out at first. 

Cochrane was next. He ignored a 
fast one on the outside and then drove 
a curve ball to Grimm, who fumbled but 
recovered in time to beat the runner to 
the bag and end the inning. 

Chicago started the fifth with Mc- 
Millan, its lead-off man, first up. Wal- 
berg whipped over a fast ball on the in- 
side. Then another one, too low, put- 
ting him into a hole. Two balls. He 
broke over a fine curve for the first 
strike and followed with another one 
that McMillan fouled to the stands, 
Cochrane making a fine running catch 
in front of the screen. 

English was now up. He ignored a 
curve ball that was called a strike, and 
fouled off another curve for a second 
strike. Then came a fast ball on the 
outside. Walberg got it a bit too far 
out. Then he tried a low one that was 
too low. The count was two and two. 
A curve and English fouled it off. Then 
another curve and English lifted a fly 
to short right. Bishop caught the ball 
for the second out. 

Hornsby came up. Walberg hooked 
over a curve for a called strike. Horns- 
by fouled off the next one, likewise a 
curve, for strike two. Walberg shot a 
fast ball on the inside. Hornsby took it, 
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and the umpire agreed that it was a bad 
ball. Then Walberg sent a fast one, 
knee high, over the outside corner, It 
was called a strike—a close decision— 
and Hornsby protested strenuously. The 
strikeout retired the side. 

In their half the Athletics challenged 
for the first time. Simmons, the hard- 
hitting star of the Philadelphia offense, 
fouled off a curve ball, ignored a low 
fast ball on the outside, and then met a 
curve ball and drove it to deep right. 
The crowd stood up as the long drive 
threatened to hit or clear the right-field 
fence, but it wasn’t high enough and 
Cuyler made a splendid leaping catch in 
front of the boards. 


Safe on Hornsby’s Fumble 


OXX followed. A curve ball became 

strike one. A fast ball was too far 
out. Another curve. Foxx swung and 
missed. A second ball, low and outside. 
Then another curve. Foxx sent a sizz- 
ling grounder to Hornsby, who fum- 
bled and failed to recover in time to 
throw out the runner It was the second 
time in the game that Philadelphia got 
a man to first. : 

Miller up. A high fast one was ball 
one. A curve that Miller ignored was 
a strike. He fouled off another curve 
for strike two. On the next one, a fast 
ball, Miller singled to left and Foxx 
reached second on the hit. 

Dykes was up. He let a high ball 
go by but swung on the next one and 
sent a fly into right. Cuyler caught the 
ball without effort and whipped it to the 
infield in time to prevent either runner 
making an attempt to advance. 

Boley was up. Two were on the bases 
and two were out. Malone broke over 
a curve. Boley took it and heard a 
strike called. The next pitch was a low 
ball. Another curve followed. Boley 
hit under the ball and lifted a pop fly 
toward third. McMillan caught it for 
the third out. 

The sixth inning started with the 
Chicago two-run lead looking bigger 
than ever. Malone was keeping his 
stuff and Walberg also had plenty. It 
was doubtful if either side could score 
again. 

Wilson was leading off. He took a 
curve ball for strike one and then lined 
to Miller on a fast one. Cuyler up. He 
ignored a ball on the inside. He also 
ignored a curve that was called strike 
one. Another curve; Cuyler swung 
hard and missed. A high, fast ball be- 
came ball two, and Cuyler then tapped a 
fast ball to Walberg for an easy assist. 

Stephenson up. A curve was the first 
strike. An inside ball evened the count. 
Another curve was fouled off. Still an- 
other one. Walberg repeated with a 
curve and Stephenson swung hard and 
missed for a third strike, retiring the 
side. 

Walberg was first up for the Athlet- 
ics in the sixth. Malone mixed a curve 
with a fast one and then handed Wal- 
berg another curve. He sent a lazy fly 
to short center and English made the 
catch. Bishop was up. Malone shot 
a fast ball low and beyond the outside 
corner. Then two fast curves. One was 
called a strike, the other a foul strike. 
Bishop hit the next one to Hornsby and 
was tossed out at first. Haas was up. 
A high fast ball on the outside was ig- 
nored. A curve ball was a called strike. 
Another curve was fouled off and then 
came still another curve. Haas swung 
and missed and the inning was over. 


Haas Lies in Wait 


HICAGO had not had a man on first 

since Walberg started pitching. He 
was using plenty of speed and he was 
pitching fast curves. Grimm was up. 
Haas shifted to left center. Walberg 
pitched a fast ball and Grimm hit a 
fly directly to Haas. It was a good 
example of the outfielder setting him- 
self for the batter. Taylor up. Wal- 
berg gave him a fast curve and he sent 
a fly to Miller. Malone followed. He 
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Bid? 
BI inde ie 


me 


Try Before You Buy 


> 
Select the bicycle you prefer from <(0 kat & 
the many styles, colors, and sizes in 
this big free Catalog. We will de- 


liver it to your door for your free trial, at 
=~ 


Directfromfactor “es 


Your beautiful, shining new bicycle will 
come to you direct from the great Mead 
Factory. It will be in perfect adjust- 
ment; wrapped in a waterproofed bag; crated andsent 
for you to try for one month without charge. Be sure 


“Ranger 


You have always wanted a Ranger. You will never be 
satisfied until you get a Ranger. Service, Long Life, 
Easy Running Qualities and Real Pleasure in Riding 
makes the Ranger the cheapest Bicycle you can buy. 
You will not have to wait, we will ship it the same day 
we get your order. Hurry and send for catalog so you 
can be riding your bicycle. 


30Daysfreelrial 


If it does not suit—return at our expense and your 

trial will not cost you a penny. 

In addition to the World Famous Rangers, we also 

manufacture the popular Pathfinder and Crusader 

models. Splendid values at very moderate cost. 

$ 50 isall you need to pay for a good guaran- 
<= teed Mead bike. Buying direct from 
UP the factory saves you money. 


RADIO— Mu I instruments—Toy Air- 
planes. Complete fine—exceptional prices and terms. 
lease mention which catalog you wish. 


EASY PAYMENTS 
if desired. Only $5 down. 


TIRES 


Lamps, Wheels, Equipment and 
Sundries at half usual prices. 


Send for free catalog Now and be 
riding your Ranger in a few days. 


Mea 


Cycle Company 
Dept. G-21 Chicago 


Ranch Vacations 
for the whole Family 


Boys and girls—if your 


family is thinking of a 


ranch vacation in the 


Montana or Wyoming 


Rockies this summer, we 


will sendyou this picture 
Address 


folder, free. 


E. E. Nelson 
240 Northern Pacific Ry. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


North Coast 
Limited 


Train 


First FOXX does this 
to the 


Theyre bone-rubbed for you 


His slugging helped his team win the last World’s 
pionship. But still Foxx never stops trying to im- 

prove his batting. One secret known to him is honin; 

the bat with a bone to close the pores of the wood, hard- 
sa the bat’s surface, prevent slivering and increase driy- 
enor. Now, in the Louisville Slugger Autograph 
jel Bats, you can obtain duplicates of the bat used 
by Foxx and other great sluggers, hand-bone-rubbed and 
autographed. Try one and learn touse it 
more: ely by reading our free book. 
Send coupon. Hillerich & Bradsby 

Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER Barts 


‘Book Free---- Mail Coupons 

Hillerich & Bradsby Co., fae Finzer St., Louisville, Ky. 
Send me, without ch: y_of your new book, Famous 
Sluggers of 1929, with Instructions for Batting, 


Name 
Street 
City. 


State. 
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Cuter Long Lance 
tells about speed 


fouled off a curve ball to Cochrane, be- 
hind the plate, and the side was retired 
on three pitched balls. 

Cochrane led off for the Athletics. A 
fast ball, low and inside. A curve ball 
that was called a strike. Another fast 
ball, low and outside. Then a fast ball 
on the inside, making the count three 
balls and one strike. Malone tried an- 
other but it was too far inside and 
Cochrane walked. 

Simmons up. Malone used a curve 
for a called strike. Another curve and 
Simmons swung and missed. Then he 
popped a fly to McMillan at third. Foxx 
was up. He hit the first ball pitched, 
sending a fast grounder to English. The 
shortstop tossed to Hornsby and he re- 
layed the ball to Grimm, completing a 
double play and ending the inning. 

MeMillan led off in the eighth again. 
Walberg tried a fast ball over the out- 
side corner and McMillan lined it to- 
ward right. Bishop jumped for the 
ball, got his finger tips on it but could 
not hold it, and the ball landed in right 
center for a single. It was the first hit 
off Walberg. 

English up. A curve ball was a called 
strike. A fast one on the outside was 
a ball. English ignored a curve and it 
was called a strike. Walberg came back 
with another fast curve and English 
swung and missed. 

Hornsby, following English, swung on 
the first ball Walberg pitched and lifted 
a fly to Miller in deep right, McMillan 
holding first. Wilson up. A high fast 
one was ball one. Two curves followed. 
Wilson swung at each curve and missed. 
Then a fast one on the inside. MeMil- 
lan, with a big lead, went down on this 
ball, beating Cochrane’s throw and be- 
ing credited with a stolen base. Walberg 
broke over another fast curve and Wil- 
son, swinging for a third time, missed 
for the third time. 


Malone Tames Three 


ILLER was first up for the Athlet- 

ics. A high fast one was ball one. 
Then a fast one over the inside corner, 
for a called strike. A curve ball was 
fouled off for strike two. Miller then hit 
a fly to English at short, swinging badly 
on a perfectly pitched ball. Dykes was 
up. Malone cracked over two curves for 
strikes. He tried to get over another 
one. The ball failed to break properly 
and Dykes sent a fly to Wilson. The 
center fielder momentarily lost the ball 
in the sun but recovered just in time to 
make the catch. Boley was up. A low 
curve ball failed to find the plate. An- 
other one was fouled. A fast one took 
the corner for a called strike two. Then 
came another fast curve and Boley 
swung and missed by a wide margin. 

The ninth inning was at hand. Chi- 
cago was holding to its two-run lead, and 
inning after inning indicated that the 
two-run lead was good enough to win 
this game. But the crowd, having seen 
the Athletics overcome an eight-run 
lead in the previous game, waited ex- 
pectantly and hopefully. 

Walberg had been pitching masterful 
ball and so had Malone—just about as 
fine pitching as a world series will pro- 
duce. Against Malone, only one man 
had gone as far as second and none be- 
yond. Against Walberg only one had 
reached first. 

Cuyler started the ninth. He swung 
at -a curve and missed, then hit an 
outside fast ball to Foxx and was out 
at first. Stephenson was up. Walberg 
wasted a fast one. He followed with a 
curve that Stephenson fouled. Another 
curve and Stephenson swung and 
missed. Walberg tried to cross him with 
a fast one and he hit it to center for a 
single, the second hit off Walberg. 
Grimm followed. Walberg pitched him 
three fast curves. The first was a 
called strike. Grimm swung at the 
second and missed, and he took the third 
for another called strike. Taylor was 
up. He ignored a high fast one but hit 
the next one into right, a short fly that 
Miller caught. The side was retired. 


ANVAS 


rubber- 
soled shoes give 
free play to the feet and 
leg muscles. They are 
mostlike Indian moccasinsin strength 
building of any modern shoe.” 

So writes Chief Long Lance, and 
in the pictures shown here, using the 
language he learned before ever he 
heard English spoken, he describes 
the athletes who observe this 
strength-building principle. 

Always an active sportsman, he 
has been a great user of canvas rub- 
ber-soled shoes, because he has found 


THE CHIEF'S OWN Moccasin 
showing the ‘‘barefoot tread” 
on the worn part. Compare it 
with the sole of the Chief Long 
Lance Shoe beside it. The 
flexible shank allows the long 
“lift? in every step—that 
builds power and speed. The 
“‘barefoot tread’’supportsyour 
foot as nature intended. It 
helps your muscles to develop 
along their own lines without 
any dangerous strain. 


THE CARDINAL—a won- 
derfully light training shoe 
with a springy crepe rubber 
sole. For tennis or indoor 


wear. covered 


and what it means to athletes. Send 
for this valuable booklet now. 


Goodrich: 


Sport Shoes 
Lie 
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in the Sign Language 


Bring both hands in front of chest, index 
fingers extended, right index finger nearer 
to body and parallel with left index finger; 
then with wrist action, cross right index 
finger over left and left over right several 
times in quick succession, reversing posi- 
tion in circular motion, 


FAST 


Bring left hand in front 
of chest, pointing for- 
ward, palm facing right. 
Bring right hand between 
left hand and right shoul- 
der, fingers pointing down- 
ward. With quick move- 
ment carry right hand 
downward and upward, 
ending movement with 
right hand in front of left. 


that they keep his muscles in train- 
ing. He has experimented with these 
shoes, too. The result is the remark- 
able new sport shoe which bears his 
name. It is illustrated below. 


The full story of how he discovered 
the “barefoot tread,” and what it 
means to every athlete and to every 
boy who wants to become one, is told 
in his booklet on the Indian Sign 
Language. 


TEN FEATURES of the Chief 
Long Lance Shoe. 1. Unique In- 
dian Design. 2. Dodging Pivot. 
3. Emergency Brake. 4. Whirling 
Piyot. 5. Barefoot Tread. 6. Easy- 
Flexing Shank. 7. Non-Skid Heel. 
8.MoccasinGripInstep. 9. Cushion 
Inner Heel. 10. Form-Fit Tongue. 


CHIEF LONG LANCE explains the 
sign language with over 80 illustra- 
tions in a big 32-page booklet. 
The story is told, too, of how he dis- 


the principle of his shoe, 


The B, F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
Enclosed find 10¢ in coins or stamps. 
Please send me “How to Talk in the Indian Sign Language” 
by Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance. 


Name... 


Address . 


BOTTLE 


YOU KNOW 


WHAT 
YOU'RE DRINKING 
EVERYWHERE you go, this 


‘Krinkly” bottle guarantees a 
drink that is tasty, icy-cold and re- 


freshing -- Orange- Crush. Never 
confuse Orange-Crush with”“pop”. 
It is a fresh fruit: drink--the golden 
juice of fresh luscious oranges . . 
made doubly refreshing with a de- 
licious taste of peel and lemon juice 
acid .. and charged with sparkling 
bubbling water for real thirst-joy. 
A pure drink, with nothing added 
except a pinch of sugar and pure 
food color. A drink that will 
cool you off right down to your toes 
-- wonderful after a swim, a ball 
game or a hike. 


MEET “CRUSHY”” 
—he identifies 
Thirst Aid Stations 
whereOrange-Crush 
is sold, icy-cold. 


Made From FRESH Oranges 
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(Continued from page 65) 

Philadelphia’s last chance was at 
hand. The Athletics were still two runs 
behind and Malone looked as invincible 
as Gibraltar. In eight innings they had 
managed to get no more than two sin- 
gles off his delivery. He had heaps of 
stuff and control and he had been pitch- 
ing to the right spot. There didn’t seem 
much chance. 

It was Walberg’s turn to lead off, but 
in his place came French, a substitute. 
Malone pitched four balls to French. He 
swung at three of them. He fouled off 
one and missed the other two and was 
a strikeout victim. 

With one out Bishop, the head of the 
Philadelphia batting order, was up. In 
his previous three times up he had failed 
to hit the ball out of the infield and had 
struck out once. Malone started on him 
with a high, fast ball that Bishop let 
go by. Next a curve. It was a called 
strike. Another one. Bishop swung and 
missed. Malone now had the batter 
down, with two strikes and one ball. He 
tried another curve but didn’t get the 
break he wanted and Bishop, swinging 
hard, sent a smashing drive into left 
field. Fast fielding by Stephenson held 
the hit to a single. 

Haas was next. He had been as easy 
as Bishop in the preceding innings. Ma- 
lone tried a bit of strategy here. Every 
ball player has a groove, as it is called 
in baseball. A groove means a spot 
where a ball player likes to see a ball 
pitched, a spot where he finds it easier 
to hit than any other. Some players like 
low balls, others high balls. Some like 
them on the outside and some on the in- 
side. 
inside and belt high. He is what ball 
players call a “pull” hitter. 


Malone Decides to Groove It 


pNS through the game Malone had 
kept the ball away from Haas’ 
groove. Haas had never received a ball 
at the spot he wanted it. The situation 
now was delicate. Malone was protect- 
ing a two-run lead with one man out and 
a runner on first. As he prepared to 
start working on Haas he decided to 
give him a ball in the groove; in other 
words, a fast ball on the inside. Smart 
pitchers sometimes do this. It is a clever 
move at certain times. The batter ex- 
pects to see a ball pitched anywhere ex- 
cept in his groove. Malone had stayed 
away from the groove and Haas would 
naturally never expect to see an inside 
fast ball pitched at this particular time. 

So Malone figured, and nine times out 
of ten his reasoning would have been 
correct. However, he did not study 
Haas’ position before he pitched. Haas 
was set to swing and when a batter is 
set to swing he means business. Haas 
showed by his position that he intended 
swinging on the first ball, whatever it 
was, and in this situation Malone should 


Haas’ groove is a fast ball, pitched. 
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have forced him to swing at a bad ball. 
But Malone, apparently not noting 
Haas’ set attitude, went through with 
his plan. He shot up a fast ball on the 
inside. Haas timed the pitched ball per- 
fectly, met it squarely, and smashed it 
high and far over the right field fence. 
Bishop trotted home ahead of Haas and 
the score was tied at two. 

The storm broke. As the ball that 
Haas hit sailed over the distant fence, 
players poured from the Philadelphia 
dugout. They met Haas as he touched 
the plate and carried him on their shoul- 
ders. Thirty thousand people in the 
stands seemed to go mad. The noise was 
deafening. It was minutes before order 
was restored and the game resumed. 

Cochrane was up. Malone pitched 
him two fast balls on the outside. Then 
he got over a curve. Cochrane fouled 
the next two and then sent a rolling 
grounder to Hornsby and was out at 
first. 

With two out and the bases empty 
and the score tied: Malone still had a 
chance. But only for a few moments. 
Simmons was up. Malone wasted a fast 
ball on him. Then he tried a curve. It 
failed to break and Simmons sent the 
ball into center field. It bounded against 
the scoreboard and Simmons loped to 
second. 

Now came Foxx. He hadn’t been 
troublesome this day but Malone was 
taking no chances. First base was 
empty so he decided to fill it with Foxx 
and take his chances on Miller. He 
pitched four balls far to the outside 
and gave Foxx an intentional base on 
balls. 

Miller was the last man who batted 
in the world series of 1929. He ignored 
a high fast one and then he failed to 
swing on two curve balls that were 
called strikes. With one ball and two 
strikes on the batter the situation was 
highly in favor of the pitcher. He tried 
a low curve ball and Miller refused to 
offer. It was called a ball. The count 
was now two and two. Miller swung 
on the next one. He met the ball 
squarely, ahead of him. He had his full 
shoulder power behind the swing and 
he hit with perfect rhythm. The ball 
sailed into right center. Wilson cut 
over from center and Cuyler from right 
but neither could get near the ball. It 
passed between them and bounded out 
to the fence. Neither Wilson nor Cuy- 
ler followed it, for the cause was lost. 
Simmons had already rounded third and 
was sprinting for the plate with the run 
that decided the baseball championship 
of the United States. 

The late Hughie Jennings at one time 
remarked that pennants are often won 
or lost on a single pitched ball, a ball 
pitched to the wrong spot. And in this 
story of the final game of the World 
Series of 1929 the break came on that 
kind of a ball. 


The winning run and the tnd of the 1929 World Series. 
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Well, 
go ahead and 


ASK 
HIM 


“All right. Say Dave, what sort of a 
rod is that you’re using?” 

“Boy, that’sa real genu-ine Bristol 
rod. Steel rod. Bristol. Kind my dad 
fishes with.” 

“Any good?” 

“Well, if you had a million dollars 
it’s the kind you’d buy—if you knew 
anything about fishing.” 


Car, eee 


In every neighborhood you'll find 
a fellow who sets the style in sports 
equipment. Especially when it comes 
to fishing. The chances are his father is 
an experienced angler, and his fishing 
tackle is selected from expert advice. 

Examine his tackle. You'll find a 
Bristol rod of course. His reel is a 
Meek or a Blue Grass. And the line 
he uses probably is one of the King- 
fisher grades, And if you should nail 
him down to it, you'd find that this 
better tackle isn’t even expensive. 

FREE. Your name on a post card 
brings you a copy of the handsome, 
interesting new catalog of Bristol 
fishing tackle. The Horton Manufac- 
turing Company, 205 Horton Street, 
Bristol, Conn. 


Steel Fishing Rods 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 
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Glory Be to Nuisance 


(Continued from page 19) 


of a pain in whatever part of me it is 
that contains my pride. When I finally 
did drop off I dreamt that a great 
awkward St. Bernard, tail wagging and 
friendly, came sidling up to me as 
though he wanted to play. When he got 
close, however, he suddenly turned into 
a tall, skinny chap with glasses and a 
sharp, eager face, and before I could 
put myself in an attitude of defense he 
socked me smack in the face with a 
gooey, gravy covered chicken. 

The next afternoon, as I sat gloomily 
in my room and wrestled unsuccessfully 
witha calculus assignment, in came 
Rusty, his face longer than the Great 
Wall of China. In his hand was a news- 
paper, the Sheriton Daily. Across the 
top of it ran a great black banner: 


GROVER CURTIS FOILS THIEF 


Dismally I reached for it. 

“T suppose they make him out to be 
Napoleon Bonaparte?” I said sadly. 

“And how!” 

“And how,” was right. In addition to 
telling the facts of the story, someone 
had collected a lot of statements from 
student leaders about it. Intrepid, and 
courageous, and lion-hearted — that 
Daily story contained every glowing 
adjective in the dictionary. 

“The best story Nuisance ever wrote,” 
Rusty commented, sarcastically. 

Which turned out to be right. Nui- 
sance had done the story himself. 
“Terry” McGovern, varsity wrestling 
captain, told me later that Nuisance had 
come around to him for a statement. 

“T gave him a conservative one,” 
Terry said with a grin, “but when it 
came out in the Daily it read like a 
Thanksgiving proclamation.” 

The story ended with the statement 
that there would be a student assembly 
two days hence, at which Professor 
Meany, in behalf of the Sheriton faculty, 
would formally thank Nuisance for his 
courage. 

“They ought to thank you,” Rusty 
reminded me, with a derisive snicker. 
“It was your idea.” 

Just as I was framing a dirty reply 
my telephone rang. It was Scotty Mc- 
Dougall, Daily editor. 

“A big story has broken at the 
Museum,” he jabbered excitedly, “and I 
want to make amends for Nuisance’s 
busting in on your beat by assigning 
you to handle it. 

“They’ve recovered the joss.” 

It was my turn to get excited. 

“Who has?” ? 

“The Lamberton Detective Agency. 
They cover the campus, you know. The 
joss had been sold to a fence for $4,000. 
They’ve got the man who stole it, too. I 
want you to get all the facts from the 
Lamberton’s, and a statement from 
Prexy and from Abercrombie.” 

Once in a while the old bean works as 
though there were something in it be- 
sides atmosphere. This, praise be, was 
one of the times. 

“Look here, Scotty,” I said, “how 
many people know that the joss has been 
recovered?” 


“Just yourself, and Bursar Condon, | 


the Lamberton people, and I. Bursar 
Condon told me.” 

“What about saving the story,” I 
asked, half holding my breath, “for two 
days?” 

“What’s the idea?” Scotty’s voice was 
soaked with disappointment. No born 
newspaper man likes to keep a story 
past the very next edition of his news- 
paper. 

“Because you'll make it bigger, that 
way. Why not let Abercrombie an- 
nounce it at the student assembly? Then, 
knowing what was going to happen, you 
could write the story in advance, set it 
and print it, and have an extra all ready 
to distribute on the auditorium stairs 
as the students are coming out.” 


It sounded good to Scotty. He prom- 
ised to get in touch with Condon at 
once and ask him to keep things under 
his hat, told me to go ahead with the 
writing, and hung up. 

I turned away from the telephone to 
find myself confronted by a perfectly 
livid Rusty. 

“Why you sawed-off, spindle legged 
hunk of boloney,” he shouted, “here you 
are thinking up more ways of getting 
publicity for Nuisance. Come to me, 
and let me massage your head with this 
chair.” 

“Listen, infant,” I answered, pitying- 
ly, “children should trust their papas 
and not get mad. I’ve a plan—” 

“You had one before, and look what it 
did for Nuisance. Just made him the 
most famous person on the campus, 
that’s all.” 

“All right,” I said, loftily. 
won’t let me talk I won’t try.” 
turned back to my calculus. 

Rusty is too impatient for much 
watchful waiting, and within two min- 
utes he was pestering me for informa- 
tion. When I’d reduced him to the 
proper degree of humility I explained 
what Ihadin mind. As I talked I saw 
the wrinkles between his eyes soften and 
disappear, saw his eye grow bright, saw, 
finally, a grin start at the corners of 
his mouth and engulf his whole face. 

“Let’s get going,” he said eagerly, as 
I finished. “I’ve got a flivver outside.” 

In the vicinity of the King Street rail- 
road station there’s quite a Chinese sec- 
tion, and to this we took ourselves as 
fast as the flivver would go. The first 
three curio shops yielded nothing inter- 
esting, but in the fourth we found a joss 
that would pass, if a fellow wasn’t fa- 
miliar with the original, as the very one 
that Mr. Wang had presented to the 
Museum. 

The proprietor of the shop, a cadaver- 
ous Chinaman who shuffled about with 
an immense dignity, would have to be in 
on the plot. I looked him over apprais- 
ingly. He was a sour apple in appear- 
ance, to be sure. Still, there was a cer- 
tain twinkle in his eye— 

I decided to try it. 

Swiftly I told him about Nuisance— 
how his conceit and general disregard 
of other people’s rights had become a 
matter of concern to a lot of students. I 
told him about the joss, and its theft. 
Lastly I described Nuisance carefully, 
so that he’d be recognized when he came. 
That is, if he came. 

All through my recital the Chinaman 
kept nodding gravely. Now and then 
what looked like a smile would flicker 
about his lips. When I’d finished, and 
stood there looking at him with my heart 
in my mouth— 

“T understand.” That was all he said, 
but there was something in his manner 
that made me feel perfectly safe about 
this angle of the scheme. I gave him 
$10, which was what I’d offered, and we 
set out in high spirits to find Nuisance. 
Even before we left the shop, the China- 
man had, in accordance with our agree- 
ment, begun’ to hide the joss. 

“What if we can’t put it over on 
him?” 

“Rats!” I snorted. “You can sell Nui- 
sance anything, if it promises a lot of 
publicity. Besides, he ought to trust us. 
Haven’t we made him pretty nearly a 
state-wide reputation?” 


“If you 
And I 


E found Nuisance clad in a gor- 

geous bathrobe and seated in a big 
chair, chewing down chocolates. He 
greeted us airily. 

“I’m relieved to see that you’re not 
reporters,” he said, managing to con- 
coct an impatient frown. “Those fel- 
lows on the downtown papers just won’t 
let me alone.” 

“T can well imagine what a trial it 
must be,” said Rusty, drily. 


How ‘Telephone Lines 
make big Radio 


“Eook-{ ps” possible 


CA Bell System Advertisement 


Rapio programs or broadcasts of na- 
tional events can be heard in New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco or wher- 
ever you happen to be by simply tun- 
ing in on the nearest peonicatene 
station connected with the network 
catrying that program. But it is inter- 
esting to know how the “‘hook-up”’ 
of telephone circuits is specially ar- 
ranged so as to connect the point 
where the program is in progress with 
the various stations broadcasting it. 

The original sounds are directed at 
a special telephone transmitter called 
a microphone. This instrument re- 
ceives the sound waves and turns 
them into ripples of electric current. 
From the ‘‘mike’’ these ripples or 
sound currents, passing through a 
vacuum tube amplifier which strength- 
ens them, are carried over wires to 
the telephone office. From here they 
are sent out over the country over 
the long distance lines. 

These lines have additional circuits 
branching off at points along their 
route, and these branches lead to the 
individual broadcasting stations. At 
various points along the lines the 
sound currents are strengthened by 
amplifiers. 

Special care must be taken that 
trouble occurring in one part of the 
circuit will not affect the rest of the 
network. This is done by separating 
the branch line from the rest of the 
network by means of a one-way ampli- 
fier at the junction point. This piece 
of apparatus prevents any short cir- 
cuit or other trouble on the branch 
line from interfering with the program 
going along the main line to the other 
stations, 

The long distance telephone lines 
of the Bell System have made big 
hook-ups possible, thus enabling a 
speech or musical program to reach 
more people at one time than had ever 
been dreamed of a few years ago. It 
has been estimated that a fifth of the 
entire population of the country some- 
times listens in on a single program. 
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(Continued from page 67) 

“Yep, it’s just that. Just because a 
fellow happens to catch a thief. Why, 
either of you might have done just as 
well.” 

“You’re generous.” It was Rusty 
again. But the sarcasm passed un- 
noticed. 

“If you’re sick of notoriety,” I said, 
“we might as well go. We had an idea 
for you, but I’m afraid it would involve 
some more space in the newspapers, so 
of course you wouldn’t be interested.” 

I stood up. Hiding a grin with a 
broad hand, Rusty rose also. 

“Wait a minute,’ Nuisance objected. 
“Sit down. Have a chocolate. Have 
two chocolates. Tell me what’s on your 
mind. Maybe I’d go into it, just as a 
favor to you fellows.” 

“Tt isn’t a favor to us,” I assured him, 
still doubtful. “Just a little idea that 
would bring you a lot more public at- 
tention. And of 
course you don’t 
want that.” 

Nuisance tried to 
act blase, but his 
eyes were bright and 
eager. Rusty winked 
broadly. 

“Tell you what,” 
Nuisance said at 
last, as he leaned 


Want to 
Make M oney? 


See 
next month’s 


“Why don’t you refuse to go to the 
assembly, and then they’d have to call 
it off?” inquired the artless Rusty. - 

“Wish I could,’’ Nuisance answered, 
complacently, “but it would just simply 
break old Abercrombie’s heart. Guess 
I’ve got to go through with it.” 

“Tough!” murmured Rusty. 


Y this time Nuisance had his hat and 

coat on. 

“Where are you going?” Rusty de- 
manded. 

“To Chinatown. 
with that joss.” 

“There’s just one caution I have for 
you,” I said. “Make sure that joss isn’t 
a fake.” 

Nuisance threw me a disdainful: 

“I wasn’t born yesterday.” 

We watched out the window, and just 
as soon as we saw him striding eagerly 
down the street we burst into peals of 
laughter. 

My next move was 
to corner Scotty Mc- 
Dougall, tell him, 
mysteriously, that 
something  surpris- 
ing was likely to 
happen at the assem- 
bly, and persuade 
him not to issue the 
extra. He was stub- 


I'll be coming home 


forward. “I’m not a 
guy to back out of a 
disagreeable  situa- 
tion. Just to show 
you that I’m a sport, 
T’ll promise to go in 
on the thing, even 
before you tell it to 


fact story about 
two college freshmen 
who wanted $500 by fall, 
and went after it! 
Full of grins and 
good sugges- 
tions— 


born at first, but I 
finally convinced him 
that the full story 
was worth waiting 
for, and he arranged 
to cover the affair 
with eight reporters. 

And so matters 


men? 
“We are deeply 
moved by your con- 
fidence,” Rusty told 
him. And then I ex- 
plained. 
“There’s a Chi- 
nese curio shop on 
King Street, opposite 


“Five Hundred 
by Fall!” 


By William Heyliger 


rested, until the 
great bell in the Den- 
ny Hall Tower sum- 
moned us to the Nui- 
sance Curtis assem- 
bly. 

Meany Hall was a 
gay place that morn- 
ing. The Sheriton 


the depot, that has 
in its stock a joss 
that looks amazingly like the one that 
was stclen.” 

“Gosh!” breathed Nuisance. “If it’s 
the real one, I could get it and bring it 
to the assembly.” 

“Mind reader!” exclaimed Rusty, in 
deepest admiration. “That’s just what 
we thought you might care to do.” 

“But the joss has had a lot of space 
in the papers,” objected Nuisance, sus- 
piciously. ‘Everybody knows about it. 
No dealer would dare to offer it for sale, 
so soon after the theft.” 

“JT didn’t say he was offering it for 
sale. I’m told he’s got it hidden in a 
back room.” 

“How do you know it’s there?” 

“A couple of fellows I know, one of 
them a reporter, say they caught a 
glimpse of it.” 

Nuisance gulped. The fish was about 
to swallow hook, line and sinker. 

“The Chinaman probably won’t ad- 
mit he’s got it.” 

“Be yourself!” I reproved. “You'll 
outsmart him. Walk briskly in, look 
him in the eye, and tell him you want to 
see the joss that’s in the back room. He 
won’t dare refuse you. Tell him that if 
the joss cost him any money you feel 
sure the Sheriton authorities will make 
things right with him. Put on a bold 
front, tell him who you are, call a taxi, 
and bring the joss right home with you.” 

“But be sure not to say a word in ad- 
vance of the assembly,” Rusty cautioned. 
“That’s going to be your assembly, and 
you'll get a whole lot more space then.” 

“Don’t be young, Rusty,” I chided. 
“Don’t you realize that Curtis doesn’t 
want newspaper space? The more I 
think of it, the more it seems an imposi- 
tion. Let’s tell the Lamberton Detec- 
tive Agency—” 

“No, don’t do that,’’ Nuisance cut in, 
hastily. “After all, I guess there isn’t 
any way for me to avoid publicity, con- 
sidering the assembly.” . 


band, resplendent in 
new uniforms, blared 
out “Bow Down to Sheriton” as thou- 
sands poured into the auditorium. The 
balcony and gallery was chocked full 
when a door at the side of the stage 
opened and Prexy Pierce entered. 

Right behind him came Abercrombie, 
then Professor Meany, then Nuisance. 

“Thank Lucifer,’ Rusty whispered, 
“that Prof Meany’s between Abercrom- 
bie and Nuisance. We don’t want the 
two of them to get to chatting.” 

“Right,” I agreed. “But look.” 

Behind Abercrombie’s chair was a 
squat, bulky object, covered with can- 
vas. 

“That’s one joss,” I whispered, un- 
easily, “but where’s the other? Do you 
suppose they’ve got together and fixed 
it up, after all?” 

Rusty bent a ferocious look at me, and 
I’m sorry to say that in it was not the 
tiniest promise of charity or mercy. 

“T suppose Nuisance will come out of 
this as president of the United States,” 
he snorted, “and if he does, boy, they’ll 
find your dismembered body on the bot- 
tom of Lake Sheriton.” 

“Everything’s all right,” I assured 
him, confidently, but I felt my heart 
drop to the general vicinity of my left 
ankle. 

It was a ticklish moment. Suppose 
the Chinaman hadn’t done his part? 
Suppose Nuisance had discovered that 
the joss was a fake? What if Abercrom- 
bie and Nuisance had compared notes 
before the assembly? What if—but there 
had been so many chances for our plan 
to go on the rocks that I just sat there 
and shivered. 

Professor Meany, tall and straight 
and statuesque, interrupted my reverie 
by rising to thank Nuisance in behalf of 
the faculty. The florid adjectives that 
had made the tributes in the Daily so 
extravagant were conspicuously lacking 
in this speech. Professor Meany evi- 
dently knew the boy, and was deter- 
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“I wish some other Sheritonian had 
been in my place,” whispered Rusty, 
with feeling. “It cost me two bucks to 
get the gravy off that suit.” 

I watched Nuisance’s face as Profes- 
sor Meany’s very temperate eulogy was 
going on. It didn’t seem to please him 
much. He fidgeted quite a bit, and now 
and then he frowned. 

“This is no way to treat the campus 
hero,” he seemed to be saying. 


6” Dives and Climbs lo New Heights 


Fellows, here’s a real fighting 
machine! You can enjoy the 
thrills of air battles and actual 
flying with this amazing in- 
vention that you fly and control 
from the ground—a machine 
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maneuvers of a real airplane! 
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RRESENTLY Professor Meany’s talk 

was over, and every eye turned to 
Nuisance. He rose slowly to his feet 
and sauntered, with elaborate uncon- 
cern, to the center of the stage. 

“Showing off, as usual.” This from 
Rusty. 

Nuisance’s speech didn’t get off to a 
very auspicious start, however, for just 
as he opened his mouth to begin a small, 
beaming, round-faced Chinese gentle- 
man hurried on the stage, shook hands 
cordially with Mr. Abercrombie, and sat 
down by him. 

“Mr. Wang,” I informed Rusty. 


“COMING in out of the rain” isn’t so 
necessary after all, when you realize 
that with a Fish Brand Slicker you 
can stay outdoors and be dry and 
comfortable regardless of weather. 

Tower Slickers are made in a 
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Sold everywhere. Look for the Fish 
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sance didn’t. He was actually glaring 
at the newcomer. Prexy Pierce noticed 
the look, too, and frowned. 

I wish you could have heard Nui- 
sance’s speech. Crust? Why, I bet he 
could look the Sphinx in the eye and 
make it hang its head. He just bragged 
all over the landscape. In the first place, 
he had the bad taste to criticize the 
Museum staff for not guarding its treas- 


their Air-o-bians and have a real air battle—a | 
battle of wits and flying skill—let your Air-o- 
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spent all the hours of darkness patrol- 
ling the campus, just to keep thieves 
from walking off with the stadium, or 
something. 

Rusty nudged me. 

“Look at Abercrombie.” 

That gentleman was a study of con- 
centrated wrath. He was sitting very 
straight in his chair, and gripping the 
arms as though he was about to have a 
tooth pulled. His cheeks were fiery and 
bulging. 

“No wonder,” I whispered back. 
“Think of giving Mr. Wang the idea 
that his joss didn’t get proper care.” 

Before he was through—he talked 
longer than Professor Meany had—Nui- 
sance had pretty thoroughly dissemi- 
nated the idea that he and Lindbergh 
were about on a par, except that Lind- 
bergh mightn’t have handled that rob- 
ber quite as skillfully as he had. 

“The boy certainly hates himself,” 
somebody behind me said, audibly. Tit- 
ters were sweeping the auditorium like 
a breeze. 

Then, impressively, Nuisance stopped. 
He stared at the audience so intensely, 
so importantly, that everything quieted 
in an instant. Rusty gripped my arm. 
We dared not look at each other. It was 
the Big Moment. 

Two students appeared from the 
wings, carrying a bulky, muffled object. 
Nuisance whipped off its covering, re- 
vealed a paunchy, grinning joss. 

“The wrong one,” exclaimed Rusty, 
gleefully, and stuck his elbow halfway 
through me. 

“Fellow students,” Nuisance resumed, 
very loudly, “I felt sure that just as 
nobody seemed to be able to stop the 
stealing of the joss, nobody would find 
it. So I decided to become a detective 
myself. Here—” 

With a grand sweep of his arm he 
pointed at the fake idol. 

The hall was pandemonium. There 
was a mighty shifting in chairs, a 
shuffling of feet, a raising of excited 
voices, the beginnings of applause. 
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THE great American instinct is to saye time—a lot of 
time—and then some more time. In the big affairs and 
therlittle things of life, time is the most valuable thing 


at our command. 
Limited trains, automatic telephones, sixty-miles-an- 
hour automobiles, airplanes still faster—we have these 


And an 


equally important time saver in the lives of people today 


things in answer to our demand for speed. 
is advertising. Just as surely as any other modern ser- 


vice, the adyertisements bridge hours and days for 


people who haye wants to be filled. 
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by any other method. 
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(Continued from page 69) 
Then Professor Abercrombie jumped up. 
He pointed a skinny, accusing finger at 
Nuisance. 

“You—you!” he spluttered, too angry 
to tell just what Nuisance was. Then he 
turned to the audience. 

“This thing here is a fake.” He 
pointed disdainfully at Nuisance’s idol, 
which squatted there with a cheerful 
grin on its face. “The real one, the only 
one, was recovered by the Lamberton 
Detective Agency, and I take pleasure in 
returning it to the school.” 

He unveiled the genuine joss. Mr. 
Wang, who had been regarding Nui- 
sance with a puzzled expression, nodded 
his head in delight. Once more the stu- 
dents, who were somewhat mystified but 
still enjoying themselves hugely, began 
their clapping. 

Then Nuisance drove the last long 
nail in his own coffin. 

“I don’t believe that one is real,” he 
shouted, angrily. “And, anyhow, what’s 
the idea of a big fuss over a gaudy hunk 
of porcelain?” 

Abercrombie turned apoplectic, Prexy 
Pierce jumped to his feet with a wrath- 
ful exclamation, Mr. Wang, speechless, 
rose in outraged dignity and stalked off 
the stage. It remained for Professor 
Meany to grasp young Nuisance by the 
collar and thrust him into the wings. 

That’s about all there is to the story. 
Mr. Wang’s joss was returned in 
triumph to his throne in the Museum. 
The Daily gave the assembly big space, 
but the recovery of Mr. Wang’s gift oc- 
cupied about all of it, with Nuisance 
coming in for the scantiest sort of a 
paragraph at the end. He also drew an 
editorial—of the sort I hope nobody ever 
writes about me. 

Conscience is a funny thing. It has a 
habit of rising up and smiting you, just 
when you're beginning to feel thorough- 
ly satisfied with yourself. 

Now, there wasn’t any doubt but that 
Nuisance deserved a stiff jolt. For years 
he’d been feeding his ego at everybody’s 
expense. He needed just this sort of a 
wallop, for his own good. 

Yet as we returned from downtown, 
where we’d taken back the bogus joss 
and given the Chinaman an extra five 
bucks for playing his part so convine- 
ingly, Rusty and I felt sort of blue. For 
fifteen minutes, as our flivver banged 
and snorted along North Broadway, we 
were silent. Then Rusty remarked, so- 
berly: F 

“They tell me Nuisance is simply 
crushed. 
yesterday afternoon and_ evening. 
Thinks life’s not worth living, and all 
that. I wonder—” 

It was pretty close to mind reading, 
for I’d been wrestling with the same un- 
comfortable thought. 

“It won’t be so smart,” I said reflec- 
tively, “if we’ve wrecked his college 
career. Let’s go call on him.” 

“Right.” 

So for the third time within a week 
we started for Nuisance’s boarding 
house. 

As we swung up University Way and 
turned right on Fiftieth Street Rus- 
ty gasped, then stopped at the curb. For 
from the front door of the boarding 

(Continued on page 71) 


Sparrow: “That’s a religious old hen. Be- 
fore she gets on the nest she always 
repeats her ‘Now I lay me’s!’” 


Didn’t leave his room once,. 
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holey tires. Preserves the life of new 
tires, and seals them up so that you 
never have punctures. At least, you 
never know you have them. 


Your Dad used Neverleak years ago. 
It’s been on the market since 1894. Try 
it in your tires—one tube in each tire. 
The genuine comes in a green and yel- 
low tube and sells for 25c, the new low 
price. If your bicycle : 

or hardware dealer 
can’t supply you, 


order direct from us. |} S EE 
Liquid Veneer Cor- LEAG 
poration, Buffalo, 

N.Y. 


Join the Bicycle Riders 
Thrift League, too 


It’s agreat national organization of bike 
riders—regular fellows. Send coupon 
today for your membership and the 
Thrift League Catalog. The metal 
collars stamped “‘Neverleak” 
which form the top of every tube 
areworth money to you. They 
will be accepted as part pay- 
ment for things you'd like 
to have, as shown in the 
‘Thrift Catalog. Noinitia- 
tion fees—no dues. Get 
a membership applica- 
tion blank from your 
dealer or send the 
coupon. 


Fhe Original and Only 


NEVERLEAK 


Bicycle Riders Thrift League 
375 Ellicott St., Buffalo, New York. 
Please send me catalog of Bi- 
cycle Riders Thrift League, mem- 
Sership button and certificate. 


NAICS as os a0» ses Hin: 25 seas tot toeae ge par -— aN EeRES 
(Write your address in margin below.) 


Europe 


A Real 


Adventure! 


we 
Why not join the lucky airplane 
contest winnersand sail with them 
from Quebec on a jolly trip to 
Europe? It’s great fun on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, with only 4 days 
open sea. 


You can do it for as little as $185 
round trip! Write today for our 
booklet, ‘*Tourist Third Cabin”— 
and then ask your family to help 
you plan a real adventure! 


NEW YORK: Madison Avenue at 44th St. 
CHICAGO: 71 East Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO: 675 Market St. 
—or your local steamship agent 


Canadian 
Pacific 


World’s 
Greatest 
Travel 
System 


apeea's Lowest Priced and Lightest Weight 
Complete Motor Cycle 


vans Power-Cycle 


| Makes 100 milesand better per gallon of gas; speeds 
|up to 30 miles an hour; weighs only 84 pounds, 
Will give you lotsof 
fun in the open air. 
FR, Write for Details 
) Morley Machinery Corp. 
H 1139 University Ave. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


TVPEWm 


smashed ir below hall” Coos’ to if. 

SEND NO ‘MONEY! 

ae Eenneeees « 
actual is 


payment plan and 10 day fee te trial offer 
Kinazing values-send at once. 
1 W. Monroe St. 


International ‘Typewriter Exch., Bept. S46" Chicago 


Chemical Tricks 
r Boys 


) Surprise and puzzle your friends with 
magic al tricke; make ink; dye 
cloth, test wi nd soil, write secret 
letters with ible in! pour blue, 
brown and black liquid from a pitcher 
of water. All these and many more 
chemical stunts are sy with Chem- 

\ cy craft Junior. It’s the best box of 

fun you ever had! Get yours now. 


ONLY 2§€ POSTPAID 


| Free Magazine 


TY to every boy who writes 
} for it now. Contains Chem- 
ical, Electrical and Wood 
Working information. 
Write for yours rightaway. 


The Porter Chemical Co. 
50 East Washington St. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPARY 
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(Continued from page 70) 

house was emerging a strange figure. It 
was tall and skinny, and it bent for- 
ward a bit. Hanging loosely about it 
was a track suit. A track suit that was 
gorgeously and noisily trimmed with 
red. A track suit that would be visible 
thirty miles on a foggy day. 

“Nuisance!” we exclaimed together. 

The figure turned our way, and broke 
into a jerky trot. Presently he saw us, 
and came loping over. 

I braced myself for the ordeal. But as 
I gasped for words Rusty spoke up. 

“We're sorry—” he began. 

Nuisance waved his arm jauntily. 

“Tt was nothing, nothing at all,” he 
assured us, cheerfully. “Just a little 
joke. Really helped me. Introduced me 
to a lot of new people, and all that.” 

I couldn’t restrain my curiosity any 
longer. 

“What’s the meaning of the circus 
togs?” I inquired. “Going to take up 
bullfighting?” 

“Nope. Track.” Nuisance’s voice was 
complacent. “Paul Clyde, the varsity 
miler, has a sprained ankle.” 

Paul Clyde, the varsity track captain! 
The conference champ! And Nuisance 
planned to substitute for him! It was too 
much, 

“Ever run the mile before?” Rusty 
asked, weakly. 

“No, but the folks at home always said 
I’d make a swell athlete if I put my 
mind to it. I’m going down now, to see 
the coach about it. Tootle-oo!”” He am- 
bled away. 

For a long minute we sat and looked 
at each other. Then: 

“My gosh!” Rusty groaned. 

More silence, 

“Rusty,” I spoke up. “Do you realize 
that Nuisance has some mighty strong 
qualities? That you can’t down him? 
That he’s energetic, and aggressive, and 
resourceful? That we’ve cured him of 
his chief fault, and that as a result he’s 
going to turn out to be a big man, in 
the real sense, on the campus?” 

Rusty thought that over. Then the 
corners of his eyes crinkled, and a grin 
threatened his face. 

“Just the same, when I think about 
Mr. Wang’s idol and that Nuisance as- 
sembly,” he drawled, “I reckon we’ve 
evened the score.” 


Start a School Radio 
Club 


By Armstrong Perry 


OYS who want to build bigger and 

better radio outfits than they can 
pay for themselves often start radio 
clubs in their schools. 

By putting their spending money to- 
gether, five or six boys can collect 
enough for a powerful receiver or even 
enough for a complete sending and re- 
ceiving station. Radio Clubs often give 
entertainments and conduct other 
events for the purpose of raising money 
for apparatus. 

In the list of amateur radio stations 
of the United States there are many 
connected with schools. Science teach- 
ers often serve as leaders for the radio 
clubs that build such stations. 

Some larger schools, such as the Sen- 
‘eca Vocational School in Buffalo, have 
even built and operated broadcasting 
stations where school bands, orchestras, 
and glee clubs have broadcast pro- 
grams. 
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Ayu peach! Look at ’er travel! A beautiful brassie shot 
that’s carried the ball for a good two hundred yards farther 
down the long fairway. And after a perfect drive, too. 


Boy, you’ve got those wood clubs licked—eating right out of your 
hand. You can walk up to a brassie shot with as much confidence 
as if it were a plate of fried chicken. How do you get that way? 
If you’re asking us, we’d say that such form is the fruit of an early 
start, coupled up to proper training, and backed up by the right 
clubs. 

The right clubs are very important. MACGREGOR Clubs will 
actually inspire greater confidence, and that always helps your shots 
to flow with an easier rhythm. With their absolutely perfect balance, 
MACGREGORS have that “‘just right” feel which helps your game 
alot. A complete HARMONIZED set of MACGREGORS—Woods 
and Irons all matched in a definite mathematical relationship of 
club to club, all having the same sense of balance and effective 
swinging weight—gives you a favorite club for each shot. 

Ask the nearest golf professional or sporting goods dealer to let you see and 


feel out a set of harmonized MACGREGORS,. Write us direct for free 
catalog which will give you complete information on the entire line. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
Established 1829 Dayton, Ohio. 


COURSE-TESTED GOLF CLUBS 


MACGREGOR 
‘COURSE-TESTED (5S) GOLF CLUBS 
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SHtFIohws Military Academy 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


TRAINED muscles! Endurance to stand the hardest race! Instant 
siasm. The will to win. Loyalt, 


chins text-book lopment. of alert, well-balanced 
minds; bodies made strong and vigorous. It means character in 
which ‘self-control, honor, leadership and manliness are outstanding. 

Thorough preparation for college or business under men who know 
boys. St. John’s Summer Camps. Write for catalog. Address, 340 
De Koyen Hall, Delafield, Waukesha County, Wisconsin, 


in the ‘Old Virgini of = 

burg, Healthful, mountainous location, (2300 ft.) Near 

Greenbrier White’ Sulphur Springs. New Fire-proof Buildings. 
System of rewards arouses ambition and develops 
character. Riding. Athletics, Ever let can be on a 
team. Five courses lead to diploma, including busi- 
ness. Fully Accredited. Post Graduate, Alsolower 
school. R.O,.T.C, Summer Camp. For catalog write:— 


COL. H. B. MOORE, Box B, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


~ WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
50th Anniversary 43 miles from Kansas City 

“IN THE HEART OF AMERICA” 
Nationally known accredited. Faculty and student co-opera- 
as one of the best tion exceptional. New stadium—gift of 
military academies, High School and alumni. Catalog. Col. S. Sellers, Pres. 


2 years regular college work. Fully 450 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 


BOYS, 8to20 years admitted without examinations. Accredited all Colleges. Also B: 
Administration Course. Modern methods. Teaching How-to- Study, All Athletle 
ming. y boy can be onan athletic team. “Big Brother’ relationship between 
and teachers makes happy home life and individual attention. Shop. R. 0. T. 0. 

ate Lower School. rST. LOUIS. Catalog:—Col. E. Y. Burton, Box 125, Mexico, Mo. 


MWAEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 


i GENERATIONS of Kemper men have distinguished themselves in busi- 
ness, professional and political life. Qualities of leadership are the ripe fruits 
of the Kemper system. High School and Junior College courses plus military 
training which produces moral courage and 
of the largest and finest gymnasiums in the U. S. 

sports including swimming, golf and marksmanship. Write for catalog and 
information. Col. T. A. Johnston, President,734 Third St., Boonville, Mo, 


A 
CLEAN 
MIND 


RY 
FORTY acres for outdoor fun—football, 
baseball, track, _ tenn’ Diving and 
swimming in a crystal lake—skating in 


the winter! Cross-country hikes and 
home to an appetizing dinner. Military 


training. No wonder Howe boys are 
MILITARY 


PAGE ACADEMY 


A QUALITY school for little boys. And 
Page is designed wholly to serve their 
needs, Matrons give sympathetic 
motherly attention, Modified mili- 
tary. The largest school of its kind 
in America. Catalog. 


noted for ‘ 


“clean minds in sound bodi 
Thorough r 


college 


Charles Herbert Young, 
For illustrated catalog 
The Adjutant, Howe, Indiana. 


MANLIUS 


FOUNDED 1869 
College preparation. Sound academ- 
ic, military and physical training. 
Early registration advisable for Sep- 
tember entrance. Prospectus: General 
William Verbeck, President, Box 155, 
Manlius, New York. 


FISHBURNE 


Major Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster 
1218 Cochran Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Bhs. Used: A: 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


CoLtLEGH preparatory. Accredited. New $150,000 IN THE VALLEY OF VIRGINIA 
gymnasium, glass enclosed swimming pool attach- | Fifty years of successful preparation for college and 
ed. Excellent classroom equipment. Experienced | business. Admission without exams to certificate col- 
teachers. Boys from 27 states. R.O.T.C. 6sthyear. | lenes, Complete equipment includes to gymnasims 
Catalog. Colonel T. J. Roller or Major C. §.Roller, | Military Schools and Colleges, Illustrated catalog. 
Jr., Principals, Box B, Ft. Defiance, Va- 


COL, M.H. HUDGINS, Box A, | WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 
Every boy on a team. Magnificent 
ihe facilities for all sports including 


with plenty of time to use it, for 
the Castle Heights study system 
makes class work pleasant, Write 


polo and golf. Splendid equipment UCcCKY 
TA NGTITUTE 


for gymnasium and outdoor play, 
Olacet military school in 
i @ 


S te your copy of the ‘“‘Story of . 8. for boys 8 to 19. 
Se Heights.” It tells in full, in« Pally accredited all, col- 
eae Src tat is cong fe Gs ie arate piten- 
he school with the West Point at- ‘ion. e lorse- 
MILITARY ACADEMY frosphere, “Junior School for boys back riding. Swimming, 


six to thirteen. Address Colonel H. 1, Armstrong , President. 
Castle Heights Military Academy, Drawer A-5, Lebanon, Tenn. 


ete. 11 miles from Louisville, 
Catalog. Box B, Lyndon, Ky. 


IN SCHOLARSHIP—PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT—CHARACTER— 
—is the reward of Lake Forest Academy training. SUPERIOR COLLEGE PREPARATION. 
Sanely progressive methods—develop INITIATIVE Diploma admits to ALL certificate universities 
and train red blooded virile boys, Non-military. without examinations, Special preparation for 
Not a treadmill type of school. Patriotism and Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Mass. 
Good Citizenship emphasized. Character building Tech., ete. An endowed school, not for profit. 
from within, Develops self ee habits. Al Modern Legere Hour north of Chicago on 
Athletics. Every boy can be o1 Lake. 73rd yea 

Catalog: JOHN WAYNE “aiCHARDS, Headmaster, Box 129, LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS, 
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The Whispering 
Joss 


(Continued from page 61) 


“Is it treasure he was after when he 
attacked En-fo’s yamen, in China?” 

“You're getting bright, son,” Crouch 
replied. 

“That explains a lot,” Eric breathed. 
He puzzled for a moment, then con- 
tinued: “But there’s something more 
than treasure to it. I can’t believe that 
the Yellow Death would pursue Nam 
Yuk and Sir Gilbert halfway across the 
world just for money. In his killing of 
En-fo and his attempt to kill En-chi- 
yuan, there was viciousness—hatred. 
Where did the treasure come from?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Eric felt that the answer to that 
question would solve the mystery. He 
recalled that Nam Yuk had once been a 
henchman of the pirate, but had come 
back to the priesthood after being 
spared from death by En-fo. He re- 
membered how Nam Yuk had led them 
to the rescue of Sir Gilbert from the 
pirate’s cave, and how, after the rescue, 
old En-fo and Nam Yuk had emerged 
from the cave smiling and rubbing their 
hands. What had made them so pleased? 
It must have been the knowledge of 
some personal triumph over Tong-lu— 
something more than just money, or the 
rescue of an Englishman. 

“What was in the letter you carried 
from En-fo to his son, En-chi-yuan?” 
Eric asked. 

“A warning from the old man that 
Tong-lu knew of his attempt to transfer 
the treasure to England.” 

“And these tattoo marks?” 

“Instructions on how to open the Joss. 
That’s why the bandit was so gleeful 
just now. And here we lie, helpless, 
while that devil is gathering up the 
spoils. By Jane, it’s humiliating!” 

“But now that the pirate has the 
secret, why hasn’t he done away with 
ust” 

“T reckon he wants to make sure he 
can open the Joss,” the captain said so- 
berly. ‘When he gets his hands on the 
money, well, I guess it’s a kind of motto 
with Tong-lu that dead men tell no tales. 
Eric—we’ve been through one thing and 
another together and somehow managed 
to come out on top; but it’s an armored 
cruiser to a catamaran, my lad, against 
us now.” 

The two lay bitterly silent. They were 
too disheartened to say a word. Sud- 
denly they became again alert. A door 
was opening—not the door to the corri- 
dor, but the other one, connecting with 
the dungeon into which Eric had been 
dragged and chloroformed. 

The heavy door opened slowly, creak- 
ing on its hinges. 
Norman archway, the two tense prison- 
ers could see a dim light. Framed in the 
archway, the figure of a man was vis- 
ible. 

There was not light enough for them 
to be certain who it was, but in their 
hearts they thought they knew. In 
Eric’s mind, at least, there was never a 
doubt. The Yellow Death had returned 
—though why the man had come back 
that way, instead of through the un- 
locked door into the passage, he could 
not think. And he wondered, also, how 
Tong-lu had got possession of the key. 

It mattered little—their last hour had 
come. The Yellow Death had seized the 
treasure from the Joss, and had now re- 
turned into the room—that dead men 
might tell no tales. 

As the newcomer approached, his 
form became lost in the greater dark- 
ness of the lumber room. He advanced 
without a sound. Monkhouse didn’t 
dream how near he was, until the light 
of a torch was flashed into his face, 

Blinded by the sudden glare, he could 
see nothing. Helpless as he was, he 
waited breathlessly for the blow of the 


Within the rounded 


May, 1930 


DISTINGUISHED for ex- 
cellence of training. 
Prepares for college or 

West Point 
and Annapolis. Separate 


Five gym- 

swimming pool 

and athletic park. Fire 

proof equipment. Illus 

trated catalog. Col 
Thos. 


E, Staunton, V: 


STAUNTON 
Military Academy 


DROP KICK or CAESAR 


A Line to buck—an ablative absolute to untangle. 

There’s a thrill to either if you're taught the Miami 

way. Miami is in the valley of the Great Miami 

River, 14 miles from Dayton, Gym, football field, 

baseball diamond, parade grounds. Band and Orchestra. 

Catalog. COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President. 
Box 550 Germantown, Ohio. 


MIAMI 
MILITARY 
INS TY TUTE 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


ULVER (On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


Prepares boys for college and for citizenship. 
Catalog. 350 Pershing Place, Culver, Ind. 


DANVILLE (Nenivre 


An endowed school preparing for college or for business. Ac» 
credited. Mild gear round climate of Piedmont section 
COL. W. M. KEMPER, Supt. Box D, Danville, Va. 


for 


ANDOLPH MACON 4". 
A Military School, 68 miles from Wash., D, ©,. 

in the healthful Shenandoah Valley. Ages 12 to 
20, Fully accredited. An old School ina New 
plant. All athletics. MODERATE rate. Apply 
Charles L. Melton, Pres., FRONT ROYAL, VA. 


CARSONLONG 3 


$500 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live year 


94th 
A Military School, Sth Grade to College. References required. Loca- 
tion 28 miles northwest of Harrisburg Individual instruction, Camp 
and Summer Session, 10% weeks, $160. Box 20, New Bloomficld, Pa, 


BORDENTOWN 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


College 1. Small arene Boys taught how to 
study, RO. T.C. 46th year: Catalogue. 
Col. T. D. Landon, Drawer ‘G-18, Bordentown, N. J. 


UNIOR: 2 ohn tea © 


ACADEMY 


KINDERGARTEN and elementary. Teacher to every 
8 boys. House mothers. Planned activities. Healthful 
climate. 220 acres. Open 12 months. Moderate rates. 
Head Master, Box Y, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


PO RTE R MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


Prepanes for College Entrance Board. Accredited. Super- 
vised Study. Athletics. R.O.T.C. Cultural atmosphere 
64th year. Catalog, 

Charleston, S. C. 


MILITARY 


of historic Charleston. 
Pres., Box 8, 


OHI 


A.M. Henshaw, Box 28, See Hill, Cincinnati 


ORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
‘Homan understanding combined with military 
discipline. College preparation. Small classes. 
Chtalog. Col. H. D. Abells, Box150, Morgan Park, Ill. 


HARGRAV MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
Sat school advantages at low cost. College preparatory. 
200 students. Individuaiattention. Athletics. 2 gyms. Band. 
Literary society, Separate Junior school. 40 acres in Pied- 
mont. Catalog, A.H.Camden,A.B.,Pres.,BoxB, Chatham,Va 


NORTHWESTERN Nevs'xcne 


Naval Academy 
miles from Chicago. An endowed College Prepara- 
tory School.. Its distinctive advantages and methods 
interest discriminating parents. 

COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Superintendent, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


SAN RAFAEL Mitta 


emy 

~‘One of California's finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian ] 

One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, Bich School 

Junior College. Fully accredited, Division ‘“A™ rating. Univ. of 

Calif. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt,, Box 8X, SanKafacli, Cal. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


An accredited school. 125th year. Amidst huntinggrounds 
and fishing streams. Ilteachers for 100 select boys, 
Champion athletic conn Tennis, | (mi mile track. Golf 
links available, Con pond. Catalog. 

JAMES R. HUGHES, a ‘| fendmaster. Be Bork. "Bellefonte, Pa, 


Baylor School 


Prepares for all colleges. Accredited. Military, Small 
classes. 2 gymnasiums, swimming pool. 9-hole free golf 


course. Aquatics. Junior School Ask for catalog. 
H Barks, Headmaster. Street B, Chattannnna Tenn. 
Camp and Summer 
School 
G2. pearson MILITARY 


Superintendent 


Ber W'Heteat New Menco INSTITUTE 
ACADEMY 


PILLSBURY FOR BOYS 
53rd year, 20 acres. 8 buildings, Maximum college prep- 
aration. Military and Manual Training. Gymnasium. 
Swimming Pool. Advantages in vocal and instrumental 
music. Endowed. Rate $800. Catalog. Milo B. Pri 
Ph. Principal, Box 397-E, Owatonna, Minn, 


[Ee ae ee 


KISKI 


A real school for regular fellows. Work 
hard, play hard and forge ahead! Small 
classes, with all the help you need in 
your studies. All outdoor sports, 200 
acre campus. All students join in at 
least 2 or 3 sports. Write for the 


“Kiski Plan.” Tuition $1100. 


KISKIMINETAS 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Box 925, 


Saltsburg, Pa, 


PO ee 


Shattuck 
School 


Eptscorat. Courses meet all college 
requirements. Business course. 
Teachers take personal interest in 
boys’ problems. 

All classes in morning. Athletics. 
Every_boy on a team his age and 
size—8 coaches. Golf, swimming 
pool, gym. 240 acres. Summer 
session. Not conducted for profit. 
69th year. Catalog. 


a W. Newhall, Headmaster 
Box B Faribault, Minn, 


Every inch a major! Each boy at 
Western has the opportunity to be- 
come a cadet officer. Military train- 
ing and sports develop sturdy body, 
strong character, alert egret 
cadets learn how to study. Thorough 
preparatory training for college, 
business ‘and citizenship. Small 
classes. Gymnasium, swimming pool, 
Outdoor, indoor and winter sports. 
Band. 50 acres. | Catalog 

Maj. B. E. Eaton, Registrar, At 
IMlinois. 


WESTERS 


MILITARY ACADEMY ¥ 
oLuMB1 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


THokoucH preparatory training 
for colleges, Government acade- 
mies, or business. Gym. Swimming 
pool. Athletics, including golf and 
horsemanship. " Band. 67 acres. 
Charges $850, including board, 
tuition, uniform, laundry and fees. 
Box 701 Columbia, Tenn. 


Swavel i“) 


SCHOOL FOR BOY: 


‘Next September, you will enjoy being one 
of the new boys at Swavely. You'll find 
your studies! tntareating, your. teachers 
inspiring, Preparatory course, 

accredited. Athietis, Bolt wriding; 45-acre 
campus. An hour f fashington. 
Catalog, white Box, Manassas, Virginia. 


BRANHAM & HUGHES 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Roys tanght habits of study, health, manliness, sportsmanship. 
Christian Influences. High Scholarship, New Gymnasium, Golf 
70 Acre Campus—Lake. R. 0. T. ©. Separate Junior School. 
340 Miles South of Nashville. Address Box B, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


‘<M EE << GE, << OK 


‘*The School that stresses Scholarship’* 


BEVERLY * SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


setoarding and Day. 
flitary 
ae the eqiucatonal ‘pro 
gress and physical welfare ger Satalog 0} 


inely at heart. 
368 South Virgi WU. 1885 Los Ange 


ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL roa BOYS 


AL PREP 320 


eet California, near 
ag Angeles 
nolarship and physical development. 
Lower Scho; Piese sayeny eran Upper school five Forms, 
asic, Ri x 
ot Fh0 Headmaster, Box 8, Covina, Cal. 


Keystone Academy 


College preparatory Certificate privileges. Junior school. En- 
rollment limited to 100 boys. In healthful Poconos 15 miles 
from Seranton. Modern conveniences. All Athletics. Catalog. 


Earle R. Closson, Head Master, Box B, Factoryville, Pa. 


‘AND 
FRANKLIN MARSHALL 
Wider Moderately Priced, Preparatory School 
b: Whelesrge aie Segoe Lite wd sod seers Unusual Equipment. 


jee in the last 30 years. 
E. M. Hartman, P Pr 4.0., Principal, 


Box 442, Lancaster, Pa. 


GETTYSBURG ACADEMY 
Prepares 150 boys for college. Accredited. Modern build- 
ings Healthful location on battlefield of Gettysburg. 
Near mountains. All athletics 
pool. Not for profit. 


Dr. Charles H. Huber, Headmaster, 
7 Training f of ambition 
Electrical ry times tine ‘Concise, 


comprehensive course in Theoretical and Practical 


aa including Mathematic: 
a athematics 
Engineering (Minna! Dav. 


ing. Students construct motors, install wiring, test 
electrical machinery. A thorough course designed 
to be completed in one college year. Send for catalog. 


BLIS ELECTRICAL 


SCHOOL 
285 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


New gym, swimming 
With year. Catalog. 
Box L, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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dagger that would end his life. Instead, 
he heard a voice—the voice of Sir Gil- 
bert Whitmere. 

“Monkhouse! And Crouch, too! Come 
quick! There’s no time to lose!” 


Chapter Sixteen 


bd E’RE bound hand and foot,” 

V y said Crouch. “Stiff as mum- 

mies! Can’t move an inch!” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Sir Gilbert. “I came 
prepared for that.” . 

In the light of the torch they now saw 
that he held in one of his hands a table 
knife that he might have taken from the 
dining room. Clumsily he went about 
the business of setting them at liberty. 

“And how, by Jane, did you get here?” 
the little captain asked, as he waited for 
Sir Gilbert to start on him. “When I 
saw you last, you were on all fours be- 
fore a heathen god.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied the other. “I was 
reciting the Prayer to the Sun, when I 
saw you and Monkhouse attacked by 
one whom I now know to be the Yellow 
Death disguised.” 

“Cut this cord around our wrists,” 
Crouch interrupted, “and then give me 
the knife, while you hold the torch. And 
how did you get out of the joss house?” 

“Through the torture chamber, while 
Tong-lu was busy with you,” said Sir 
Gilbert. 

“How did you lose us when we first 
came down into the dungeons?” 

“I went into the joss house and you 
didn’t follow,” the baronet babbled. 
“When I saw the Joss was safe, I for- 
got about the scream.” 

Crouch snorted. By then both pris- 
oners had been freed and had scrambled 
to their feet. 

“Follow me!” said Whitmere, in a 
whisper. “We must be quick.” 

With the torch still aglow, he led the 
way under the archway into the dun- 
geon, where Eric and his comrade saw 
at a glance that Nam Yuk had gone. 

“Where’s old Jaundice-jaws?” asked 
Crouch, as they rapidly crossed the room 
to the other door into the passage. 

“Doctor Nam Yuk is upstairs,” whis- 
pered Sir Gilbert. “I left him in the 
banqueting hall. It was he who gave 
me the key and sent me down here to 
fetch you.” 

By that time they were hurrying 
along the passage toward the spiral 
staircase. 

“When I saw Nam Yuk last,” the cap- 
tain said, “he was stiff as a corpse.” 

“I know,” said the other, panting. “I 
escaped from the joss house into the tor- 
ture room, through the open panel; and 
the moment I had got into the passage, I 
saw the doctor in the dungeon opposite. 
He had just recovered consciousness, 
though it was some time before he could 
rise to his feet or even speak to me. 
When we were there we saw Lofee pass 
the doorway, and afterwards I watched 
him help to drag you both into the lum- 
ber room. By that time Nam Yuk was 
himself, and we escaped upstairs.” 

“Where is the Yellow Death now?” 
Eric asked. 

“Tn the joss house,” the baronet whis- 
pered. 
conscious and you two prisoners.” 

With these words Sir Gilbert went on 
ahead of Crouch up the narrow spiral 
staircase. And when all three had 
gained the dimly lighted banqueting 
hall, they beheld a sight that was like a 
scene upon a stage. 

The gaunt Taoist priest in his yellow 
robe stood at his full height, and on 
the ground, prostrating himself before 
him, was the Yunnan giant. Lofee’s 
hands were clasped together; his whole 
attitude suggested a penitent who begs 
for mercy. 

The whole thing was something like a 
nightmare. It reminded Eric of one of 
the dreams of his childhood, wherein 
the most impossible things could happen 
in what appeared a natural manner. 

The great mediaeval hall, with its 
Chinese tapestry and hangings, its tem- 
ple lamps, and grotesque lions graven in 
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(Continued from page 73) 
stone. The two Chinese, speaking in 
undertones. And now Sir Gilbert, his 
scanty hair all ruffled, suddenly becom- 
ing excited. 

“He’s down there!” he shouted, point- 
ing to the floor. “The Yellow Death! 
And there’s no way up, but this!” 

Leaving Lofee upon his knees, Nam 
Yuk turned to Crouch. 

“T congratulate you muchly,” said he. 
“Tt makes me plenty glad to see you and 
your so honorable companion still alive.” 

Crouch’s finger tips played with his 
tuft of a beard. His face was bloody and 
his hair mussed. 

“Perhaps you can tell us what all this 
business means?” he said to the priest. 
“T’ve got hold of half the truth; and I 
reckon you can tell us the rest, if any- 
one can. The trouble started with a 
shriek we heard when we were in the 
dining room.” 

“That was myself,” said Nam Yuk. 
“TI cried out for help, when my soul was 
plenty sick.” 

“You!” said Crouch. “But you came 
into the dining room once when we were 
at dinner, and had a look around. You 
were all right then.” 

“IT look see for Tai-wen,” said the 
other. “That man give me some sus- 
picion, and I not find him in the small- 
size room across the hall. Because I 
fear for the Joss, I go down into the 
dungeons, and there he make attack me. 
I think he not wish to kill, because I 
know too much. But he strike me when 
I not expect, and with a knife at my 
heart, he make me tell him how he can 
get into the joss house. I speak him 
of the panel in the torture room. If I 
have not do that, I die. Then he take 
from my pocket my so-small bottle of 
too-strong Chinese medicine. With this 
and my own sash, he soon make me all 
the same as dead.” 

The man had spoken calmly and slow- 
ly. In view of the fact that the Yellow 
Death was still within the castle, his 
self-assurance was surprising. Even the 
habitual nonchalance of a Chinese could 
not account for it. 

“We found you in the dungeon,” said 
Eric. “Did Tong-lu attack you there?” 

“In the passage,” Nam Yuk answered. 
“T go look see that he not find our secret 
joss house. I think, maybe, he hear you 
coming, and drag me into that room 
where he wait for you more safe.” 

Crouch snapped a finger and thumb. 

“T see it all now!” he cried. “It’s 
plain as a pikestaff! The three of us 
went down the passage in the dark. Sir 
Gilbert, who was first, went through the 
picture without telling me. I passed the 
door of the dungeon without knowing 
the picture was there, and got as far 
as the grating at the end. But, before 
I had got there, Monkhouse had been all 
but done in.” 

“With Nam Yuk’s drugged sash,” said 
Eric. “I suppose the fumes had evapo- 
rated to some extent; and that’s why I 
didn’t completely lose consciousness. 
Thank goodness you came back and 
found me, Crouch.” 


ES captain turned again to the 
Taoist priest. “I’ve learnt a lot to- 
night from Tong-lu himself. That Joss 
is a treasure chest.” 

Nam Yuk bowed low, with such dig- 
nity that he might have been perform- 
ing a religious rite. 

“You have guess,” he said. 

Crouch waited for him to say more. 
“What treasure?” he said, exasperated. 

Nam Yuk was silent. 

“Nam Yuk!” Crouch burst out. 
“When En-fo wanted to take us into his 
confidence, you prevented him. Now, by 
Jane, we’ve got to know! We’ve carried 
messages to En-chi-yuan, traveled half 
across the world, risked our lives. And 
you’ve got to come across. There’s more 
than just treasure in this business.” 

The priest considered a moment. “I 
tell you,” he said finally. “That treas- 
ure belong ten thousand Chinamen.” 

Yeu?! 


“You hear En-fo speak Paper Moun- 
tain Society. Many years ago, En-fo 
and Tong-lu head of this Society.” 


ROUCH whistled. He knew that the 

Paper Mountain Society was a com- 
bination religious and loan organization. 
But a notorious pirate at the head of it? 
Nam Yuk answered the questions in his 
eyes. 

“Tong-lu no pirate then. Him treas- 
urer of Society. For many years he 
steal small money. En-fo find out, make 
him return money, put him out of So- 
ciety.” 

Crouch nodded. A Chinese caught in 
a dishonest act was forever disgraced. 
No longer could he do business with any 
honest man. The captain understood. 
Tong-lu, banned from society and hating 
all civilization, had turned pirate. What 
then? 

“One day Tong-lu—” the priest was 
continuing “—come with his band and 
rob all treasure of Paper Mountain So- 
ciety. So he get his revenge on En-fo. 
The money is in En-fo’s care—it is more 
than he can replace.” 

“Were you with the pirate then?” 
Eric asked curiously. 

Nam Yuk shook his head. “I priest. 
I know En-fo well. I turn pirate—for 
two years I work alone, then join Tong- 
lu.” 

“You did it to find the lost treasure of 
the Society and get it back for En-fo!” 
Eric exclaimed. 

The priest smiled faintly and nodded. 
“Pretty soon you two come help En-fo. 
I work for pirate; so I capture captain. 
Then Lofee capture me. One day we 
rescue Sir Gilbert. On that day—after 
two years of search—I find where treas- 
ure of Society is. In cave behind secret 
rock. Nighttime we go out with cart 
and get; put in Joss.” 

“That’s why you and En-fo came out 
smiling and happy?” Eric said, begin- 
ning at last to understand. “But why 
did you drug us that night in the 
yamen?” 

“White man talk too much. Maybe 
Yellow Death have servants to hear. Me 
no wish you to know that treasure is in 
Joss.” 

Eric and Crouch looked at him in 
amazement. But no longer did he look 
sinister. He had risked his life and repu- 
tation to recover the treasure of the 
Paper Mountain Society. No one but 
En-fo knew of the terrible risk he had 
been running. If others had known— 
if Tong-lu had learned—it would have 
meant instant death to Nam Yuk. No 
wonder he hadn’t wanted En-fo to take 
two whites into his confidence. 

And now Crouch and Eric also under- 
stood Tong-lu’s undying hatred of En- 
fo. The old mandarin had discovered 
his infamy and had sent him into exile. 
The pirate had revenged himself, and 
rather than lose the fruits of his re- 
venge, he would have traveled twice 
around the world. 

“Nam Yuk,” Crouch said humbly. “I 
reckon we’ve done you an injustice. Un- 
til I saw you below, stretched out and 
chloroformed, I was sure you were an 
ally of the Yellow Death—or that you 
were working for yourself. Only for a 
short while did I think you were on our 
side—that night the pirate attacked our 
wupan. But when you pushed off into 
the river with the Joss and Sir Gilbert 
and Lofee aboard, I felt certain you 
were no good.” 

“T want to get Joss away from yamen. 
Treasure must go to England—to En- 
chi-yuan—away from Tong-lu.” 

Which reminded Eric that Tong-lu 
was in this very castle, under their feet 
and alive. This adventure wasn’t over 
yet! 

“Tong-lu has read a tattooed message 
on our arms and has learned the combi- 
nation to the Joss,” he said, nervously. 
“Are you sure he’s safe?” 

“Give me a revolver,” said Crouch. 
“He’s caught in a trap—unless there’s 
some other way out of the dungeon.” He 
turned to Sir Gilbert. 
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“None,” said the baronet, as Nam 
Yuk passed between them. 

The priest went straight to the trap 
door, where he stood with his fore- 
arms thrust to the elbows in the sleeves 
of his yellow robe. 

“You not remember,” he asked, “that 
his Excellency, the venerable and august 
En-fo, have appointed me guardian of 
the Joss? Come now with me. I 
show you I not belong the only guardian 
of the Joss. There is another, more 
plenty watchful than a humble Taoist 
priest, one who not fail us, I think.” 

He asked Sir Gilbert for the torch, 
and with this he went down first into 
the passage. 

He led the way past the open door of 
the torture room, as far as the broken 
picture. There he mounted to the plat- 
form at the top of the steps where he 
waited for the others to join him. 

The atmosphere was heavy with the 
unpleasant scent of Chinese incense. 
Facing them, the scarlet Joss, Tai-yang- 
shen, the Sun-god, squatted imperturb- 
able, with unwrinkled, unclouded brow. 
And right in the middle of the fat round 
wooden paunch of the idol, a small round 
shutter had been opened, leaving an 
aperture wide enough for a man to 
thrust in an arm as far as the shoulder. 


ND there upon the floor, at the foot 

of the image, his body all twisted, 
and his face hidden in the crumpled 
praying mat upon which Sir Gilbert had 
knelt to say his heathen prayers, lay the 
great body of Tong-lu, the Yellow 
Death, 

One of the sleeves of his robe had 
been pulled up to above the elbow, dis- 
closing a mighty forearm, innocent of 
hair, upon which the muscles were like 
strands of whipcord. 

Crouch turned him over with a foot, 
so that his face caught the light from 
the lanterns above. 

It was a face terrible to see. His 
teeth were clenched; his lips contorted 
and blue; his eyes wide and staring. 

“Dead!” Crouch muttered. “Stone 
dead.” 

Nam Yuk kneeled down and ran the 
torch along that naked forearm, bring- 
ing it to rest upon a point an inch or 
so above the wrist. There were two 
small red marks, one of them immedi- 
ately above a vein. 

“The number two guardian of the 
Joss,” said he. “Have much care how 
you walk. It is somewhere in this room.” 

It was Crouch who saw the thing, and 
who for the first time that night shouted 
at the top of his voice. 

“Tt’s there!” he cried. “Look there!” 

He pointed to a small speckled snake, 
coiled at the foot of the platform upon 
which stood the Joss. 

All but Nam Yuk drew back in hor- 
ror. 

The priest, with the calmness that 
never once had deserted him, pointed to 
the serpent. 

“My muchly trusted and so faithful 
friend,” said he. “The friend that I 
have feed for all these plenty weeks. 
Tai-yang-shen him swallow down his 
throat many mice that I make catch in 
traps. My small-size speckled friend I 
think him love me plenty.” 

“Your small-size friend is better dead 
than alive,” said Crouch, picking up a 
great bronze candlestick that lay upon 
the floor—the very weapon with which 
Tong-lu had knocked him out. 

With one blow he killed the snake, 
breaking its back, and then he crushed 
its head beneath the heel of his boot. 

That done, he turned to Eric Monk- 
house, his comrade in adventure. With 
a gesture like a showman’s, he pointed 
to the serene painted countenance of the 
Sun-god. 

“The Whispering Joss,” he said laugh- 
ing. “Eric, my lad, we’ve escaped death 
more than one lucky time. But if we’d 
investigated the source of that whisper 
we never would have escaped.” 


THE END. 


The “*Trooper”’ 


Uppers are of heavy enamel 
ine duck, backed with drill. 
Heavy molded effect sole. 


The “Tiretred” has the 
genuine Firestone Non-Skid 
tread, foundonly on Firestone 
Tires. Genuine Keneva in- 
sole, full double foxing ankle 
supporting side stay. 


The “Commander” has 
the exclusive self-cleaning sole 
with *Tractor”‘cleals. Uppers 
are made of heavy Duck 
backed with drill. 


The Yachting Oxford—the 
fine, light-weight, durable shoe 
preferredby big tennis players 
and yachlsmen. Kenevainsole- 

‘ponge. cushion heel pa 
dressy looking shoe. 


ATHLETES’ 


YOU FE LLOWS 
ARE SLO 


What SPEED? Say—just wear Firestone TROOPERS 
when you want to cover ground in a hurry. Whether 
it’s a game of “Run, Sheep, Run” or a race to the 
swimming hole—this speedy Athletes shoe gets you 
there first. 

TROOPERS are light, but tough. They permit 
you to run like a barefoot boy yet protect your feet 
from stones and bruises. 

Whales for wear, too! Soles are extra thick—of du- 
rable, springy, molded-effect rubber. Uppers are of 
heavy daale backed with drill. Large red toe-bumper 
is of knurl design. Trimmings are all double stitched. 

It takes a real shoe to deliver sure-footedness, 
speed, comfort and snappy appearance—for months 
of steady wear. That’s why you want to ask for 
Firestone TROOPERS when you buy your next pair 
of Athletic shoes. 

FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


BRANCHES 
New York: 107 Duane Street Chicago: 501 So. Franklin St. 
Boston: 141 Brookline Avenue Cc Lapel 1276-1280 W. 6th St. 
Philadelphia: 23rd and Wood Sts. | Minneapolis: 444 Stinson Blvd. 


=¢ Listen to The Voice of 
Firestone” Every Mon- 
[= day Night—49 Stations 
—NBC Network 
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\ = ae AIR MAIL TRIANGLE 


and 22 different stamps, including 10 

\ = (ae 12 UNITED STATES (early 
issues, commemoratives, etc.) and 10 
CANADA all for 5c. Approvals and big 
illustrated price list sent with each 
order. Write today! 


Curhan Stamp Co. Gloucester, Mass. 


a: SCENERY PACKET 


Gontaine all diferent stamps of far-away countries depicting won- 

derful thrilling scenes. Inclued are: B can 

fort) Barbadoce, chariot a 

Seve (sphinx and pyramide); Ju 

Newfoundland (wild ganibou 
(Goddess of Victor 


breakin 
3 en 
‘To appro- 


Nalepetieants exclociun bc tha grout packer will benent 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
IMPORTANT: If you act right now, we wil 
angle stamp, perforation gauge, and a small 


THRILLING WAR SCENES 


A packet of all different stamps showing exciting 
scenes and records of nations at war. Includes siege 
guns; firing squad; mounted troops; prisoners of war; 
fire-pot hurlers; hand-to-hand bayonet struggle; bloody 
battle roop transport; red cross stamp; dying 

tamps, ete. Send for this thrilling "Big Parade"’ 
limited supply. Only 10¢ to approval applicants. 
ELL, 584 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


7 A. ROW 
MYSTIC’S “‘QUEER COUNTRY’? PACKET!! 


Contains scarce stamps from the following aban Janda: 


San Marino Hyderabad North Borneo 
Antioquia Iceland yasca Trinfdad Tobago 
Shind Ubangi. 
Kenya Uganda E, Roumeli Upper Volta 
Leb: iam Wallis Futuna 
Gwalior Monaco Sierre Leone Alaoult 


Get this wonderful packet of ‘‘freak countries'’ and make 
friends envious! Price onli 10e to approval ‘applicants, Write TO! 
MYSTIC STAMP CONPANY. (Dept. 1 CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


BRITISH COLONIALS 


our 


100 vir. FREE! 
DIFF. 
“Hard to got"? Stamps, that appreciate year by year. 


100 all different Britis Colonial stamps in sets. Queens, 

. King George Stamps that the average Amer? 

Sam clinice i witencc Abeta free. cect as 
‘postae (stamps only) and request our 50 : approvals. 
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Lisburn & Townsend, (Dept. .) Liverpoo! 


Mlustrated Album: 


50 Different Forei 
f Stamp Hinges; Perfora- 


W. W. BETTS, Box 5, Clearfield, Pa, 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


5 to $00 EAOH paid for hundreds of Old or Odd Coins. 
Keep ALL old money. Many VERY valuable. Get 
Posted. Send 10 cts. for Tllus. COIN VALUE BOOK, 
4x6. Buying and Selling. Guaranteed Prices. 

COIN EXCHANGE, foom 3, LeRoy, New York 


A REAL GOLD MINE! 


10 Canada, 10 Newfoundland, 4 Iceland, 20 Nor- 
way and 20 Sweden. All different for only 10c 
with fine approval selection. 

NEW ENG. STAMP CO., 15 Bosworth, Boston 


MAGNANIMOUS PACKET! 


Over 100 beauties from world wide includes 
ce triangle, cannibals, wild animals, 


2 applicants. 1" 
0.K. STAMP €0,, Dept-1, 69 6: 
for new ap- 


FREE —Canada (15 Var.) £7.25" 0 


lc, 2c and 3c approvals, and also my 50% discount. 


CHAS. W. SCHMIDT 


P. 0, Box 4832, Frankford Sta., Philadelphia, Penna. 
U. 8. Postage, old issue with 
20 other good U. 8. if you send 


FREE 1° 
postage and request approval 


selections that are different. Beautiful Scenery 
stamp from Canada included if you write at once. 
. W. Hudson & Co., Inc., Drawer 118A, Plainfield, N. J. 
ALL DIFF. 
postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 
Bes approval sheets sent with each even 
Miami Stamp Company, Fostoria, Ohio 


[00 
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VARIETIES STAMPS . R FF 
Album to hold 1152 stamps, 


Guba, Mexico, ete. 
1000 mixed 40c, 35 different U.8. 
1000 hinges 15¢. 
Fine Album for 3500 stamps 75¢. 

I bny collections. Approval sheets with every order. 


100 Varieties Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, 10 


C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
diff i 
STAMPS FREE! postagezcents. 


Large Album, 20c; Illustrated Al- 
bum $1; List FREE. 50% approval 


] 0 0 sheets sent with each order. 


QUAKER STAMP COMPANY. Toledi 


A SCARCE STAMP FREE 


se to approval applicants who 

enclose 2c for postage. Just one stamp but worth a whole 

packet of cheap ones. We have no lists—See before you buy. 
EASTERN STAMP Co., 

1809 Kilbourne Place N. hington, D. C. 

F R F F price list of U. 8. and Foreign 

stamps, 2000 illustrations. Also 


Fine, but cheap stamps on approval. 
Hussmun Stamp Co. 620-1 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Al an 


Another Barrel of Stamps Moss foreizn, 
25c per 1000 or $1.00 per pound (?3°7,400%) 
Approvals sent to all purchasers, Plenty U. 8. from le 


up._ Hinges 0c per 1000; 3000 for 25e. 
B. ELMER, Dept.A, 192 Wash. St., BOSTON, MASS. 


FR E 100 ALL DIFFERENT 


stamps to applicants for 
Universal Approvals. Postage 2c. 


BADGER STAMP CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
CAYMAN ISLANDS FREE 


Look Boys! A real Wow—A packet from Cayman Islands 
and 30 other Unique, Interesting and Be tiful stamps 
from distant lands (Many Richly Colored Unusual De- 
signs). Hurry! Rush! Get your packet now—free for 5c postage. 
EMPIRE STAMP CO. TORONTO, CANADA. 


Catalog value at least 


$1.00 U.S. POSTAGE Old Issue, 
FREE, if you write for our 56 page 


THE AMERICAN Boy—YouTH’s CoMPANION 


! LARGEST STAMP 


FRE IN THE WORLD 


Fine packet 65 rn stamps from Cape Verde, Jamaica, Mozam- 
jncluding dying soldier, beautiful women, ships, 


Z 
Gc fo approval applicants’ Largest Stamp in the World 

ee Special Ds "given absolutely tree with each the 
SUPPLY LIMITE 


UR be TODA 
WESTERN PHILATEL AS, CHICAGO 


6021 Harper Ave. 
Howard’s Big Value Packet 


Set of 6 unused FIUME (1922 issue, cat. 89c) picturing 
Romulus Remus cyith wolts mother; and ancient 
Roman slave ship. Also 57 other interesting stamps from 
Alaouites, Costa Rica (pirate ship); France (Joan of 
Are); Tacna-Arica, Uruguay (teru-teru bird); commem- 
ive, airmail, triangle, ‘‘too-late'’ stamp, ete. Cat. 
value over $2.00,’ All for 10c to approval applicants. 
Robert G. Howard, 245 Waverley Ave., Newton, Mass. 


BOYS: SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! wrth preweat ral 


ue over 40 million 


titangie stamp 
ind last but ‘not 
t 8 Sk book in'which to keep your duplicates. 
The ‘ie <3 cutie postpaid for only # cents to applicante for my fa: 
mous QUICK SERVICE APPROVALS 


D. M. Ward, 605 Plerce St., 


Stanley Gibbons’ U.S.List 


A fully illustrated and descriptive price list of U.S. and 
‘A. stamps—4 illustrations, grills, secret, mark: 

Piggrdubt etainpn tin teainponesiie sid te che List, 

tification of all U.S. stamps. Post free ile. 

1930 LATEST LIST OF U. S. AND B. N. A. FREE. 

. LIBRARY 19th Century, 3 Vols. $1.50; 20th Century $1.00. 

STANLEY GIBBONS, Inc.,  38-A PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


Gary, Ind. 


Price tists for a Be 
FOV" 

Wyon 

ask for, 


them. 
1021 Main st., 


RARE CONGO AIRMAIL! 


(Also 5 other airmail stampa) 

are in our packet of 61 all-cif- 

ferent from “‘strange’’ countries¢ 9% 

of Antioquia, Morocco, Hydera. 

bad, 0 dan, etc., for Sc. 

Approvals and free lists with each order. 
IMENTAL STAMP. 


INLAND STAMP COMPANY, Kansas Cit 


Arlington Sta., ‘Baltimore, Md. 
100 Different Foreign Stamps from { I uot ie an ing 


100 Different Foreign Countries Avietretre 
Europe, West Indies, etc. for ONLY 20 CENT! 
FREE with each order, our pamphlet which tells’ How to Make 
a Stamp Collection Properly,’' together with our price list of 
albums, supplies is of bargains in sets, packets, 
Queen City Stamp & Coin Co.,.Room 81,604 Race St.,Cineim 


STAMPS 105 china. Beypt, ntc.. Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3,000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illust., with 
dates, names ofcountries, etc.,3¢. Biggerones. lic, 
45c, $1.35, $2.45. Illustrated world catalog (3 books) for 201 
Stamp Guide 10c. Direct importers; album manufacture 
A. RULLARD & CO., 446 Tremont St., Dept.12, BOSTON. MASS. 


Scarce HAWAII Stamp Given! 


Rare set of 4 Albania, 1914 issue (cat. $1.27), bearing portrait of 
Seanderhers—the man who ale' rks with bis own hands also 
52 other interesting stamps from Alaouites, Grand Liban, Queliman: 

gte, Total cat. value nearly $2.00. All for Loc to fo approval applicants} 
Seaice unused isi Hawallan stam IN with each order. Send 
ioday!! ‘Crown Stamp Ci 0 Biltmore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 


sUmos. U.S. 3c Ct. Note 35¢; ere U: 
Cent 1802 30c; 20c pe S5c; $3 as 
| ay ag ne ET at 
preUnTy cant yee pt Aes $1; Woods 
$e: , 35; 60 coins, 
‘$100, 1c; 4 atrowheads Sse: b dif, 
%, ee abe: 


Gold $1, Fine $2. 


Different 10¢ To Approval Ap- 
plicants Only. 50 Port. Colonies 


Beep epic, each 10c; Baral Bet ieee: Buying list 1c. 
10c ; 50 Danzig 10c; Postage 2c. 1000 
English Hinges 10c. Complete 


N. Y. City. 
3 0 0 Line of Albums and Sets. 


Kansas City Stamp Co., Lee Bldg., Kansas Cit 


3 0 1: All Diff. Stamps (?y,42"7) 9c 
Price lists and approval sheets with every order. 
500 diff. 250 1000 diff. 74¢ — 2000 di 2.69 


Mo. 


pam (4000 spaces) 70c 1000 hing 
ern album (100 spaces) $2.15. 


JOHNSON STAMP CO., AB) Philips Buldwe, Jamestown, N.Y. 


100 Different Stamps Free 


to applicants for our Popular Approvals. Send 
2c for return postage. 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
1657 14th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


300-300-2300 


All different stamps (cat. over $6.00), 300 hinges, 6 approval 
sheets, dupiicate stamp album, perforation gauge, millime- 
ter scale and ruler to approval applicants only for 20c. 
EDGEWOOD STAMP ©0., Dept. A, Milford, Conn. 


WATERMARK DETECTOR FREE! 


A “Tasco” Wmk. Detector free to new ap al applicants, 2c 
ostase, We will kend you (1) caflection of fl foreign stamps 
feat, price $6); (2) Mexican $1 bill; (3) a real Watermark Detector; 
Piive tenaes of ‘Mekeels Starnp News: ALL FOR 2oct You save 
$6.20. 1000 hinges 7c. Omeaga Album (holds 6000 stamps) $1.50. 


TATHAM STAMP CO., 49 Van Horn, (D3) —_W. Springfield, Mass. 


Colson Wheel Chairs 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models for All Needs 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised 
in one month, — Write at once for free 48-p. book 
telling how to breed and profit by new fast sales 
method. Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 

201 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


RAISE PIGEONS 
and RABBIT For Pleasure 


and Profit 


Our free booklet tells you, how. Over 
twenty varieties of Pigeons. Also Bantam: 
W. V. MOORE, Box M, Sterling, 


BRED GUARANTEED CHINCHILLA 
PEDIGREED DOES 


at $6.00 each. Soon after receiving them you should have 
at least six youngsters per doe. Full particulars how to 
care for and make good profits. These rabbits the 


choice pick of over twenty thousand Chins, Champion 
Bucks used. Write 
MT. FOREST, 225 BAGLEY AVENUE, DETROIT, MICH. 


Stamps in the 
Day’s News 


By Kent B. Stiles 


pamonenaeentencnsnasy f 


NEDERLAND 


VOLKSH ILFE 


Above: Netherlands. 
The Rembrandt semi- 
postal commemorative. 


One of Saar’s 
“Volkshilfe (“Help the 


SMRGEBIET 


Folks”) semi-postal stamps. 


Lithuania, 
commemorat- 
ing 500th an- 
niversary of 
rule of King 
Vytautas. 


One of Rus- 
sia’s semi- 
postal 
stamps is- 
sued to raise 
money to 
finance stim- 
ulation .of 
industry. 


atelists when he announced in March 

that he would place on sale at Charles- 
ton, S. C., on April 10, a 2-cent red stamp 
commemorating “the founding of the Prov- 
ince of Carolina as well as the 250th anni- 
versary of the founding of the city of 
Charleston.” This newcomer bears the city’s 
name, the dates 1680 and 1930, and the in- 
scription “250th Anniversary.” The design 
depicts, in the words of the Post Office De- 
partment’s description, “the figures of a 
Colonial Governor and a friendly’ Indian, 
with two ships anchored in the bay. e 

The first English settlement in the Caro- 
linas was named Charles Town, in honor of 
King Charles II of England, and was es- 
tablished at Albermarle Point on the Ashley 
River in 1670. Two years later a new site 
—the present one of the city—was chosen, 
and the seat of the Carolina government 
was removed to it in 1680, the date commem- 
orated. Charles Town was renamed Charles- 
town in 1719 and Charleston in 1783. 

The Massachusetts Bay Colony commemo- 
rative foreshadowed on the January page 
was issued on April 8, when it was placed on 
sale first at the post offices in Salem and 
Boston, these cities being selected, it was 
officially explained, “by reason of their close 
association with the historical event” re- 
called—the founding of the colony 300 years 
ago. It was at Salem that the ship Arbella 
landed with John Winthrop, the colony’s 
first governor, on June 12, 1630 (old style), 
“accompanied by a large party of Puritan 
immigrants to cast their fortunes in the new 
world.” A few months later the seat of the 
colony’s government was transferred to 
Boston. 

The new stamp, a rectangular 2-cent red, 
bears the colony’s seal. Standing between 
two pine trees is an Indian with a bow in 
his left hand and an arrow in his right. In- 
scriptions include “Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony” and the dates 1630 and 1930. 

Uncle Sam is also considering issuing 
stamped envelopes in a new design. The 
present one has been in use since 1916. The 
plan contemplates inclusion of a new 5c 
stamped envelope for air mail use. 


i J NCLE SAM sprang a surprise on phil- 


Greek Independence 


UST as American boys cherish the mem- 

ory of Washington, Jefferson, and others 
who helped win American freedom, so the 
youth of modern Greece recalls with rever- 
ence such names—odd to us—as d’Istria, 
Ypsilanti, Gregorios, Diakos, Kanaris, Kolo- 
kotrones, Karaiskakis, Botzaris, Miaoulis, 
Konduriottes, Mavromichales, Coraes, Sol- 
omos, and Ferreos. Portraits of all these 
men, and one of Bouboulina, a heroine of 
the Greek War of Independence fought from 
about 1821 to 1833, appear on commemora- 
tives Greece has just distributed—eighteen 
varieties ranging from 10 lepta to 50 drach- 
mas. A map of the Greece of 1830 and of 


May, 1930 


CAST OFF IN THIS BOAT, 
AND UNROLL A WIDE, 
WHITE WAKE 


Here's a stout boat—this “Old Town.” 
She rides the water like a sea-gull—cuts 
along like a shark. Never shivers or 
vibrates—she’s built extra-rigid. The 
heavy, non-leak canvas has no seams to 
open up, and therefore won’t ever need 
caulking. Ideal for heavy loads, but 
wonderfully light and well-balanced. 
Free catalog shows big, fast, sea- 
worthy, all-wood, outboard family boats; 
canvas-covered, square-stern boats with 
sponsons; rowboats; dinghies; speedy 
step-planes; and all types of canoes. 
Write. Old Town Canoe Co., 1175 
Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 


Genuine 


COWBOY HAT, 


and 'KERCHIEF 


Popular Tom Mix style in 
fine quality wool felt, $3. 25.8 
postpaid. Bucking horse branded 
in colors on both sides. Bright 
silk ‘kerchief $1.00. Both $4.00. 


Satisfaction or money back. State 
hhat size. Order today and be 
the envy of every boy in town. 


Stockman-Farmer Supply Company: 


1651 Lawrence Street 


Would have liked our new 
catalog ““A''—send 4c for it! 


BOWS—ARROWS 


Archery Outfits, and Raw Materials 

for those who prefer to make their own, 
Australian Boomerangs, 22-inch 
beautiful bent ash, with instructions $1.75 


L. E. STEMMLER CO. (Est. 1912), Queens Village, N.Y. 


$ $I A Week ts Earned by 

100 to 500 Cartoonists Today 
DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 

Billy, Hon’s Famous Cartoon Book Will 

Teach You a Simple—Complete—Interesting 


Course in Cartooning, consisting of 30 les- 
sons illustrated with over 300 original draw- 


at any 
say place on earth 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


mer ar 'S CARTOON STUDIO. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


CLASS PINS 35¢ 


FREE CATALOG SHOWING 200 DESIGNS 
PIN SHOWN, SILVER PLATE 35¢ EA., 12 OR MORE. $3.50 
OZ; STERLING SILVER OR GOLD PLATE, 70¢ EA 
12 OR MORE $6.50 DOZ. 1 OR 2 COLORS ENAMEL; 
4562S 3 OR 4 LETTERS; DATES 1930-31-32-33. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 915 Bastian BLpc., ROCHESTER, N- ¥. 
eee ee ed 


Strong 
Construction 


Five [5] Flying Airplanes for $2.00 
That Perform Like the Real Thing! 
lot nstruction gets but nearly assembled Planes. 
Bee ‘Guaranteed to fly. 
wood frame paper cov- 
) LONE EAGLE Ee eT se ange cow: 
wel ms 
SEOUT 20 in. non breakable Wings, 544 in- 
tone iF eau taadce Gentil 
8) TONE ER eo 16 inch 1 Balsa Woo ete inch 
lent fights; Wel 
4) Bhar on inte eeacbeeckable Wing: 
5) LONE EAGLE ctiben “12 finch Balsa Wood Wing; cabin 
= does all stunts. 
type Fuselase: EA 


Each setia individcal boxes; all packed in one shipy 
Cadiblete with interesting Instruction Booklet. 


All Five [5] for $2.00 


‘rom your local dealers. If not in stock, 
Buy Jor direct fromus. We pay postage. 


Wilder Mfg: CoAircraft Model Div. 


711 N. Main Street St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


Better 
Fishing 
this Year 


—if you 
read this 
FREE BOOK 


Know thesecrets three generations of Pfluegers 
have learned about fish and how to catch them. 
Pflueger’s new Pocket Catalog tells all about 
fresh and salt water fish—where they are, their 
habits, food value, etc.—best tackle to use and 
how to use it. This big booklet, packed with 
pictures, will be sent you FREE. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS 
E. A. Pflueger, Pres. 
Dept. AB-S ‘Akron, Ohio 


PFLUEGER 


ONOUNCED “FLEW GE. 


FISHING TACKLE 


Leaders Since 1864 


com PASS [N20 the woods with a 


reliable Taylor Leed- 
awl Compass in your pocket! 
No fear of lost trails or miss- 
ing landmarks. The Leedawl 
will guide you safely home. 

If you are a ‘‘hiker’’ or 
“camper” this Leedaw] should 
be included in your equip- 
ment. Price $1.50. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we 
will send you one upon re- 
ceipt of price, plus 10c postage. b 


D2 RT De OO Ne RR AT RE os 


Be IP-ZIP 
SHOOTER 


Y), THOUSANDS of boys are made 
V nappy with this wonderful Zip-Zip 
/ shooter, scientifically and practically 
made; if you like hu ‘and out- 
door sports, get a shooter 

your dealer 


ip shooter 3: 
fheee'tor $1.00; send 
stamps, coln or money 
or 


Automatic Rubber Co., Columbia, 8. C. 


Forms to Cast Lead Soldiers 
Indians, Hunters, Wild and Farm Ani- 
mals. 22 Kinds. Send 5c stamp for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 

Henry ©. 'T. Schiereke 
1084 72nd St. Brooklyn, N. ¥- 


CAILLE 
REDHEAD 


Newest Thing in 
Outboards | 


Electric Starting ... 
Multi-Flexible Control 


Simply touch a button and your 
motor starts! Thesame depend- 
able starting you enjoy in your 
automobile, combined with 
three speeds forward, neutral 
and slow reverse. Lond Jone 
with motorrunning . . . back 
away from the dock by a simple 
move of a hand on the con’ 
lever... go forward at trolling 
speed orshift into high in a jiffy, 
with all the ease and mancuver- 
— of a modern motor car. 

is brought to you in the 
oso €aille REDHEADS. Get 
the complete story. 


Mail Coupon at once for 
NEW CAILLE CATALOG 


> CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6495Second Blvd. Detroit, Mit 


Please mail complete information on the Re 
1930 Caille Redheads. 


Name. 


Address 


City. State. 


THE AMERICAN BoY—YOoOUTH’s COMPANION 


the Greece of 1930 is on one denomination; 
a view of a group proclaiming liberty is.on 
another; and the highest value pictures the 
sortie from Missolonghi, an outstanding epi- 
sode of the war. 

John Capo d’Istria was the first President 
of the Greek republic. Prince Alexander 
Ypsilanti was the first leader of the Hetae- 
ria Philike, organized in 1814 to unite all 
Hellenes in the insurrection against the rule 
of Turkey. Gregorios, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, was the civil and religious head of 
the Greek nation; he was hanged at the 
will of the Turkish sultan and his body cast 
into the sea. Athanasios Diakos, leading 
troops in northern Greece, was captured 
and executed. Constantine Kanaris com- 
manded a Greek fire-ship that thrust its 
bowsprit into the porthole of a Turkish flag- 
ship off Chios, burning an enemy flagship 
with nearly 3,000 officers and men on board. 
Theodore Kolokotrones was a notable brig- 
and who captured Karytaena. Karaiskakis, 
another ex-brigand, at one time supreme 
commander of the Greeks, died in battle. 
Marko Botzaris was a hero of an attack 
at Karpenisi in which he fell. Andreas 
Miaoulis commanded part of the Greek 
fleet and won notable victories against the 
Turks and the Egyptians. Konduriottes 
served as a Greek President. Petros Mavro- 
michales was a prince who rallied his clan 
to the Greek cause. Adamantios Coraes was 
a patriot and scholar who, residing in Paris, 
awakened European interest against Turk- 
ish oppression. Dionysios Solomos was one 
of Greece’s greatest poets; his “Ode to 
Liberty” was his most celebrated lyric. 
Righas Ferreos has been called “the bard 
of Greek freedom.” 


Other Commemoratives 


N 1669 there died in Amsterdam one of 

the greatest of all painters—Rembrandt 
Harmenszoon van Rijn, The 260th anni- 
versary of his death was to have been post- 
ally commemorated by Netherlands last 
year, but the stamps have only now ap- 
peared. In values of 5 cent green, 6c sepia, 
and 124c blue, their uniform design is a por- 
trait of the artist superimposed against one 
of his paintings. These are semi-postal 
memorial adhesives, as each sells in excess 
of face value; the extra revenue will be 
used by Holland’s Rembrandt Society to pre- 
serve and augment the country’s famous 
art treasures. 

A long list of other commemoratives is 
foreshadowed, and some new ones have al- 
ready appeared. In Belgium, portraits of 
Rubens, the artist, and Gramme, inventor 
of the dynamo, will be on Antwerp and 
Liege exhibition 35-centime values; while a 
4-frane plus 2fr semi-postal will mark the 
holding of a philatelic exposition at Ant- 
werp. Chili will issue four, in denomina- 
tions of 25, 50, and 70 centavos, and 1 peso 
40c, to recall first exportation of Chilean 
nitrates to Europe a century ago. At Ha- 
vana in March and April the Central Ameri- 
can Olympic Games were held, and there 
were 1-centavo, 2c, 5c and 10c stamps. The 
125th anniversary of the birth of Hans 
Christian Andersen, novelist and writer of 
fairy tales, may be postally recalled by 
Denmark this year, as will be the sixtieth 
birthday of King Christian next September. 
In Lithuania the 500th anniversary of the 
rule of King Vytautas, about 1410-1430, 
when Lithuania was a powerful state, has 
been recalled with stamps which, bearing 
either his portrait or a statue of him, are 
in fourteen values ranging from 2 centu 
to 25 litai; some are in two, three, or four 
colors. 


Soviet Industry 


Six fantastic stamps have come from the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics—is- 
sued in part to raise money to finance the 
stimulation of industry. Inscriptions are in 
Russian. That on the 20-kopec green means 
“More Metal, More Machines,” and the de- 
sign is an iron foundry. That on the 28k 
grayish-purple alludes to the output of 
pig iron in 1908, 1918, 1928, and (estimated) 
1933, and pictures a blast furnace. On the 
5k brown appears a worker at his lathe. 
The 10k olive presents tractors at work. A 
Moscow telegraph office is presented on the 
1 ruble value, and a hydro-electrical plant 
on the 3r. 


Other Newcomers 


Ae MAIL stamps are being issued for the 
first time in the Bahamas, Belgium, 
British Honduras, Iraq, Papua, and Sal- 
vador. In Panama, definitives have appeared 
with a map of the Isthmus as the design. 

Saar has put forth Volkshilfe (‘Help the 
Folks”) semi-postal adhesives with designs 
showing a poverty-stricken man and two 
children on a bench; a Sister of Mercy ex- 
tending water to wayfarers; and a poor 
mother and child. They are in values of 40 
and 50 centimes and 1, 1.50, 2, 8, and 10 
francs, each selling for more than face 
value. 

Egypt is issuing newspaper stamps for 
the first time—in denominations of 1, 2, 
8, and 10 milliemes, 


Shoes all 


scarred 


and ditty? 


Ad 


Clip coupon for quick, easy shine 


Thecoupon below brings you 
aquick, easy way to keep shoes 
bright and shiny. Clip it now, 


Hes news about a quick, new way 
to keep shoes spick and span with 
scarcely any effort. A way that hundreds 
of boys all over the country are using. 

These boys no longer worry about 
scarred and dirty shoes. And they have no 
fusses with their families about the way 
their shoes are kept. 

You, too, can keep shoes neat and clean 
if you'll just clip the coupon as so many 
boys have done. It brings you the handy 
Shinola Home Kit that makes shining 
shoes a real pleasure. 


How to make money 


Many boys are now making as much as 
§0c a week with their handy Shinola 
Home Kits just by shining the family shoes. 
You can do it easily, too, 

This kit contains a bristle dauber and.a 
Jamb’s wool polisher. 

You can always get your favorite polish 


—2 IN 1, Shinola or Bixby’s---from the 
nearest dealer. 


The cost of the kit is only 25c (manu- 
facturer’s cost)! That's a special price, 
of course, and we make this offer for a 
short time only. It’s a genuine bargain! 

And remember that it makes it easy 
for you to keep your own shoes neatly 
polished. You'll have no worries about 
a lecture on sloppy-looking shoes. 

Right now, before you forget it, sit 
down and fill out the coupon below. 
Then let the folks see what a wise step 
you are taking. Don’t delay until it is too 
late. Clip the coupon now. 


This advertisement is published by the makers of 
2 IN 1, SHINOLA AND BIXBY’S SHOE POLISHES 
to encourage boys to have cleaner, neater shoes 


21y 1—Sutnota—Bixsy Corp., 88 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your Shinola Home Kit. 
T enclose 25c (stamps or cash). 


State. 
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$5002 
REWARD 


WANTED 


John Sparrow 


(alias “Nuisance,” alias “English”) 


John Sparrow—one of the 
most brazen of outlaws—is 
sought on two major offenses. 


He roosts on housetops, de- 
faces gables, ledges, windows 
and awnings, and nests in drain 
pipes. 


This culprit’s open hostil- 
ity drives away welcome 
songbirds, replacing their 
musical notes with his 
“cheep, cheep, cheep.” 


John Sparrow should be 
tarred as well as feathered. 
Or, better still, he should be 
shot with a CROSMAN 
SILENT .22—the most 
amazing gun ever invented 
for shooting targets and 
killing small game, furred or 
feathered. Hence the 


$500°9° 


for making such crim- 
inals, now at large, as 
silent as the Crosman 
Silent .22 itself, the 
tiflethathassixfea- 
tures found in no 
-22 firearm. For full 
informationonthe 
Crosman Rogues’ 
Gallery and the 
valuable rewards 
for the capture 
of the outlaws, 
write us now 
or see your 
CROSMAN 
dealer. 


Crosman 
Silent. 22 
Repeater 


ff 


Crosman 
Pell 


CROSMAN ARMS COMPANY 
402 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


CROSMAN RIFLES 


SILENT...22 


WITHOUT POWDER” 


“POWER 
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The strong man, knife in hand, gazed 
at the smooth white body in the water. 

“T cannot do it,” he groaned. “It is not 
a man’s work!” and the tears streamed 
from his eyes. 

The woman, with a look of‘utter scorn 
on her face, took the knife and . . 
finished peeling the onion. 


Acorn Salve 


Don’t worry if your job is 
small 
And your rewards are few, 
Remember that the mighty 
oak 
Was once a nut like you. 


Good to the Last Sniff 


A Scotch optimist is the fel- 
low who deliberately catches 
a cold to use up a nearly 
wornout handkerchief. 


Seismo-Watch 


A scientist has invented an 
earthquake announcer that 


High, Wide and Handsome 


Plebe: “Do you make life-size en- 
largements from snapshots?” 

Photographer: “That’s our specialty. 

“Fine; here’s a picture I took of the 
Grand Canyon.” 


” 


Universal Goat 


Caller: “Who’s the responsible man 
here?” 

Office Boy: “If you mean the fellow 
that always gets the blame, it’s me.” 


Lindy Simpkins, African big game hunter, returns with 
the evidence. 


No Danger 


“Hey! Don’t strike that match there; 
that tank is full of gas.” 

“Think nothing of it. This is a safety 
match.” 


Not a Cat Boat 


James’ reading lesson was about 
ships. He came to a word he could not 
pronounce. 

“Barque,” prompted the teacher. 

James snickered. 

“Barque,” exclaimed the 
teacher harshly. 

James, obediently: “Bow- 
wow.” 


A Cooker With a Kick 


“Where’d you get that 
beautiful black eye?” 

“The fireless cooker.” 

“Nonsense — impossible!” 

“That’s just what I thought 
until I tried to fire her this 
morning.” 


Double-Deckers 


A friend of ours who is in- 
terested in politics says, “Pol- 
ities makes strange bed fel- 
lows, but they soon get ac- 
customed to the same bunk.” 


Where Does Charity Begin? 


goes off like an alarm clock. 
There is much more general 
need for an alarm clock that goes off 
like an earthquake. 


Entranced Buddha 


‘g 


Farmer Haye: “That Jones boy who 
used to work for you wants me to give 
him a job. Is he steady?” 

Farmer Seede: “Well, if he was any 
steadier, he*d be mo- 
tionless.” 


Punch the Mailman 


Boxing Instructor (after first les- 
son) : “Now, have you any questions to 
ask?” ¢ 

Beginner (dazed): “Yes; how much 
is your correspondence course?” 


By the Light of the Moon 


Teacher: “When was Rome built?” 

Percy: “At night.” 

Teacher: “Who told you that?” 

Perey: “You did. You said Rome 
wasn’t built in a day.” 


__, When a man is generous to 
a fault it is usually his own fault he is 
generous to. 


Literal 


My idea of a man truly going down in 
defeat is one with falling arches. 


Experienced 
oD 
She: “Yes, I know that they torture 


the freshmen’s souls 
at the fraternities.” 


A Problem 


“What’s worrying 
you?” 

“I was just won- 
dering how many 
legs you gotta pull 
out of a centipede to 
make him limp.” 


Friendly Talks with the Editor 24 


Contents for May 


Cover Painting by Russell Sambrook 


Page 


Ben East 


The Newfoundland— 


Freshman: “Lady, 
I was just initiated 
and believe me, it 
wasn’t my soul that 
was hurt.” 


A New Angle 


Teacher: “Who 
originated the first 


In Days of Old 
-Squire: “Did you 
send for me, my 
lord?” 

Launcelot: ‘Yes, 
make haste, bring 
the can opener. I’ve 
got a flea in my 
knight clothes.” 


Where He Got ’Em 


Senior: “You ro- 
tund, decangular, eo- 
lithic, ferruginous, 
neuropathic, casso- 
wary, you—!” 

Freshman: 
“Would you listen to 
the language of him 
since he’s been work- 
ing crossword puz- 
zles!”’ 


FICTION 
Pig Iron— 


Frederic Nelson Litten 
The Calling of Buck 
Tarwater— 


Frank Richardson Pierce ... 


Pennock Plays a Hunch— 
Laurie York Erskine 
The Whispering Joss— 
(Concluded )— 
Major Charles Gilson ... 
Glory be to Nuisance— 
George F. Pierrot 
Pirate’s Doom—(Cont.)— 


Rear-Admiral E, R. G. R. 


West-bound Mail— 


Richard Howells Watkins .. 


FEATURES 


A Championship Rides on One 
Pitched Ball— 
H.. G. Saleinger Je-oseee. oe 


Our Private Island— 
Larry Trimble 


Here Are Your Contest Rules 


The Winners of Those Dude 
Ranch Vacations! 


DEPARTMENTS 


In the Morning Mail 


Stamps in the Day’s News— 
Kent B. Stiles 


Funnybone Ticklers .. 


geometrical proposi- 
tion?” 

Student: “Noah.” 

Teacher: “How is 
that?” 

Student: “He con- 
structed an arc.” 


Some Runner! 


“Yes, sir,” panted 
the new shepherd, “I 
got all the sheep in, 
but I had to run 
some to get those 
lambs.” 


DELIVERED AT YOUR DOOR—To have the magazine delivered at your home 
by mail, simply send your name and complete address together with proper remit- 
LE AME) BOY—YOUTH’S COMPANION, 550 W. Lafayette 

» Detroit, Michigan, giving the issue with which you wish your subscription 
started, Subscription prices are $2.00 for one year and $3.00 for three years. (Can- 
foreign 50c a year extra). 
YOUTH’S COMPANION subscription is the ideal gift for boys—every month, 
something new, instructive and interesting. 


tance to THE AMERICAN 


ada 25c a year extra; 


An AMERICAN- BOY— 


“Lambs? I have 
no lambs. Let’s see 
what you got,” was 
the answer. 

Looking into the 
shed, the astonished 
owner saw fourteen 
panting jack-rab- 
bits. 
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It pops! 

It snaps! 
It crackles! 
And how 


good 


: _ it tastes 


ct: can’t imagine a more fascinating cereal! So crisp it actually crackles when 
you pour on milk or cream. No wonder Rice Krispies were a sensation from the 


start—and are now one of the very largest-selling cereals! 


How good those nourishing rice bubbles do taste! Crisp with crunchiness, rich 
with flavor. Appetites just sing when Rice Krispies come to the table. 

Take this tempting cereal on picnics and camping trips. Delicious with sliced 
fruits or honey. A treat for breakfast, lunch or dinner. Serve either with fresh milk 
or cream or canned milk. 

Good to munch right out of the package. Handy for camp cookery. Sprinkle 


into soups. Use in candies, macaroons, in place of nutmeats. 


Rice Krispies are served by hotels, restaurants, cafe- 
terias, on dining-cars. Sold by all grocers. Always in the 
red-and-green package. Always so crisp they crackle in 
cream! Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


; ™ SG RICE 
~~ KMIAP i soir 


“T believe that a good aim 
in rifle practice is a good 
sign of the stuff which 
makes the kind of men 
aviation wants, Boys alert 
with the rifle are apt to be 
alert on the field of action, 
whether it be in sports or 
in business or in commer- 
cial aviation.” 

Bernt BALCHEN 


The kind the boys prefer. 
We recommend the use 
of Bulls Eye Steel Shot 
with Daisy Air Rifles. 


ee 
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Two Letters 
to American Boys 


from Two Famous Polar Pilots 


MEX of action who do the great 
deeds that win world applause are 
almost invariably trained in marksman- 
ship, and place a high value on expert- 
ness with a rifle to train hand and eye 
to work together like a flash when the 
test comes. 

Among the famous men who have 
written us letters expressing this belief 
in rifle practice as a means of training 
for success in sports, aviation, or other 
forms of achievement are the two brave- 
hearted air pilots who have won last- 
ing fame by flying with Admiral Byrd 
across the South and North Poles. At 
the head of this page we print the 
letter sent us by Bernt Balchen, who 
was a member of both 
expeditions and piloted 


great pilot gave this important advice 
to the growing boys of America: 
“Straight shooting, like straight flying, 
means that your mind is awake at the 
controls.” Consider the advice of both 
these famous conquerers of the air and 
make up your mind today to become a 
crack shot with the rifle. 

A fast trigger finger, a quick eye 
along the sights, are signs that a boy’s 
mind and muscles all click together. 
The best way for a boy to get this 
training is with a Daisy Air Rifle. 

Ask your hardware or sporting goods 
dealer to show you the different Daisy 
models, especially the new Improved 
Daisy Pump Gun, a 50-shot repeater 
that has the same ap- 
pearance and action as 
the high-powered maga- 


the plane that carried 
Admiral Byrd to the 
South Pole. 

The late lamented 
Floyd Bennett, who 
piloted the plane that 
flew over the North 
Pole, wrote us his let- 
ter just before his tragic 
death following his gal- 
lant rescue of the Ger- 
man transatlantic fly- 
ers. In his letter this 


BOYS! 


Get a FREE Copy of the 
DAISY MANUAL 


Go to your nearest hard- 
ware or sporting goods 
dealer and ask him for a 
free copy of the Daisy 
Manual. It tells how to be- 
come a crack shot and how 
to form a drill company. 
Ask him to show you the 
latest Daisy models. If he 
does not carry them, write 
us and we will send any 
model on receipt of price. 


zine rifles used by explor- 
ers and big-game hunters. 
The illustration gives you 
only an idea of its fine 
finish and sportsmanlike 
appearance. Safe and ac- 
curate, it is a gun you can 
be proud to own. $5.00 at 
all dealers. Other Daisy 
models, $1.00 to $5.00. If 
your dealer does not carry 
them in stock, any model 
sent prepaid from factory 
on receipt of price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 


AIR 
RIFLES 


SCAN COURTSEY OF 
EXCITER 


